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DU PONT 2-MT and THIONEX 


HEAT-RESISTING INNER TUBE COMPOUND will protect inner tubes rom 


Smoked Sheets ..... 100.0 Fine Thermal Carbon Black . 40.0 
NEOZONEA....... 1.25 Stearic Acid .......... 1.0 e f il 
AKROFLEXC ...... B95 | GME cesiccssscvevs 175 reversion raiuures 
RETARDER W...... 0.5 | Se 0.1 
Zinc Oxide ....... 5.0 GA Sev ccteewnes 1.0 jpeg trucks and buses cre hard on their inner 
tubes. For sustained pericds of time these inner 
EFFECT OF AIR PRESSURE HEAT TEST AGING ON A tubes may operate at temperatures in excess of 250°F. 


HEAT-RESISTING INNER TUBE COMPOUND EXPOSED 


mts ie ea imag : 
os -QONeAeT teen a talinn CAneaeE abeEe. Under such service conditions, adequate retention of 


physical properties requires protection against rever- 
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= sion. The use of 2-MT acceleration, activated by a 
a small amount of Thionex, will result in increased heat 
Rigi resistance with consequent improvement in tube life. 
: _ Test data shown graphically at left for a typica! 
a | high quality natural rubber heat-resisting inner tube 
— cempound show that 2-MT-Thionex acceleration 
“1 | protects against reversion. To simulate service condi- 
° | tions, this compound was exposed to the Air Pressure 
_ | Heat Test in intimate contact with a typical rubber 
‘ carcass compound. Even after 16 hours in the Air 

Pressure Heat Test there was no tendency toward 
oan reversion as judged by stress at 600°; elongation. 
' TIME, ExPOseD 70 ain PRESSURE ‘ Tune in to Du Pont ‘’Cavalcade of America,’’ Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 
—a More 
complete : 
data... 4 
on the use of 2-MT and Thionex in in- ig 


ner tubes may be found in Report BL- 
224, “2-MT Acceleration for Heat-re- 
sisting Rubber Inner Tube Compounds.”’ 
If vou would like an extra copy, write: 
FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Rubher Chemicals Division, 
Wi/mington 98, Delaware. 
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TWO NEW PLASTICIZERS 
POR VINYL RESIN 


New Hycar Nitrile Polymers make processing easier 
and widen fields for makers of many products 











HIS news is important to any company deal- (easy-processing, non-staining) offer exceptional 
ing in any way with the vinyl resins. The advantages. These are nitrile rubbers that really 


new Hycar EP (easy processing) and Hycar NS — blend with the vinyls. Check these properties: 


*x PERMANENT CEMENTABILITY — because these plasticizers are non- 


migrating and non-volatile. (Of vital interest to any manufacturer of products 
requiring cemented construction.) 


* STABILITY — won't get brittle, won’t evaporate. 
* NON-MIGRATING-— won't soften or pick up varnish. 


* EASY PROCESSING-— and a more perfect blend either on a mill or in a 


Banbury. Calenders and extrudes smoothly. 


* HIGHER LOADING-— economy in products where the price per pound of 


the compound is important. 


* WIDER LATITUDE — in color and color stability, particularly with those 
hard-to-do pastels. 


Our service bulletin, 48-H1, on the use of the new Hycar 
American Rubber with the vinyl resins, will be sent on 
request. We make no finished products from Hycar or 


any of our other raw materials, but we are glad to help 
in the development work on any special applications. 


° 
Write Dept. HA-5, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. mV 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....>°. 


GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber ¢ KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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HAPPEN! 


Tire manufacturers know that any tire may be accidentally cut. And in many 
cases, the cut grows rapidly larger. But that hazard can be lessened if you just 
put Philblack O to work. This new HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black helps 
make tires highly resistant to cut and crack growth. It increases their resistance 
to abrasion and greatly improves flex life. 


Yes, Philback O is a marvelous aid in obtaining a long and trouble-free life for 
your tires. Give your tires this desirable quality by using this black magic! 


And if you require some other particular property in your product... if you 
have a special rubber problem . . . please feel free to consult our technical staff. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber.Chemicals Division 


EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING + AKRON 8, OHIO 
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M 0 R F E x is tailor-made for wire insulation compounds 


' MORFEX is Naugatuck Chemical’s Thiazole-Thiuram accelerator com- 
bination designed specifically for use in GR-S and natural rubber insula- 
tion stocks. 








It’s safe 
It’s fast 


It’s not retarded by the common pigments and filters 


o008 © 


It's effective at all sulfur ratios down to 0.6% on the 
Rubber Hydrocarbon. 


MORFEX was tailored by experts to “fit” your wire insulation compound. 





PROCESS + ACCELERATE + PROTECT 
with 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


OI of Wniled lates Rubber Company 


1230 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS » NEW YORK 20.N. Y. 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont. 
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Stymied by high material and labor costs? 


NEW NRM TUBERS CAN CHANGE YOUR PROFIT PICTURE 






ODAY’S high costs of 
both materials and an 

labor make it doubly im- . 
portant for you to get the 
highest possible production effi- 
ciency through the use of modern equipnient. 

New NRM Tubers can bring you additional 
savings by the more economical use of electrical 
power; closer dimension control; more accurate 
control of stock processing temperatures; resulting 
in a better finished stock. 

Check the specifications above and write today for 
more complete engineering and performance data. 





NATIONAL RUBBER MACHINERY 
General Offices: AKRON 8, OHIO 





California Representative: Sam Kipp, P. O. Box 441, Pasadena 18, Calif. 
162 inpiA RUBBER WORLD 
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For technical data please write Dept. (A-5 





@ e r N OF 
8B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....°):::...... 
ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Your Refiners Will Do A ON 
Better Job At Lower Cost TIMKEN® 


Rubber refiners, like compounding mills, operate 
smoother with less attention and lower power de- 
mands when the rolls are mounted on Timken 
Tapered Roller Bearings as shown in the typical 
arrangement here. 


Friction is reduced to the point of elimination. 

Lubrication is simplified and economized. Radial, 

thrust and combination loads are carried on the 

tapered rolls and races with a wide margin of safety. Mill rolls are held rigidly in align- 
ment under all conditions of operation. Roll life is lengthened because there is no wear 
on the roll necks. 


Timken Bearing Equipped mills and refiners daily are proving their superiority, with 
substantial savings of time and money. The sooner you 
install them in your plant the more you will save. Our 
engineers will be glad to consult with you at any con- 
venient time. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address, ‘“Timrosco’’. 


NOT JUST A BALL” NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL) AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION 
164 inpiA RUBBER WORLD 
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MARVINOL the new VINYL RESIN 
gives you all these advantages 









Broad Temperature Range! Products 
made from Marvinol resins show less 
heat deformation than other resins. . . 
offer positive advantages in low tem- 
perature flexibility. 





Close Cooperation! No division of 
The Glenn L. Martin Company com- 
pounds or fabricates in the plastics 
field. Let our sales engineersand modern 
customer service laboratory help solve 
your processing problems. Write on 
your company letterhead to: Chemicals 
Division, The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Ultra-Modern Plant! New Marvinol 
plant contains latest equipment to 
assure efficient operation, uniform 
product, highest quality. Production 
quantities of Marvinol resins are now 
available. 





3 Se 
& 


Greater Stability! A polyviny]! chloride-type 
resin of high molecular weight, Marvinol offers 
superior resistance to heat, light and other 
normally destructive factors. 





Tt es ee 
freee 
Unique Versatility! Easy to pro- 
cess, Marvinol resins may be 
calendered, extruded, injection 
molded, used in non-aqueous dis- 
persions, formulated as_ unplas- 
ticized rigids. They’re really 
versatile! 





Other Advantages, Too! Can give 
crystal clear transparency, brilliant 
or delicate colors . . . unusual “‘dry- 
ness’’. . . exceptional toughness and 
long life . may be tasteless, 
odorless . .. easily, quickly cleaned. 






© 
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We 
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RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY = AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 
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Prevention... 


As a user of 
“DOC” MacGEE SAYS: # . 
industrial sol- 


vents, would you go ahead and turn out inferior 
products due to inferior solvents if you knew 
it could be avoided? Would you permit your 
plant to shut down temporarily (and lose money 
for you) simply because your solvent supplier 
failed to make delivery on time... if you knew 


it could be prevented? 


Of course not—and yet are you taking every 
precaution to make sure such things don’t hap- 
pen? Did you know that SKELLYSOLVE 
reduces such risks to an absolute minimum? 


It’s an established fact, known today by users 
in every field of industry. Some of these plants 
have had unfortunate experiences with “cut- 
price” sources of supply. They know the value 
of Skelly dependability in quality, delivery, and 


technical service. 


SKELLYSOLVE stands for highest quality 
solvents that never vary. SKELLYSOLVE 
stands for purity, close boiling ranges, and free- 
dom from foreign tastes and odors. SKELLY- 
SOLVE stands for complete reliability of 
delivery ... in the full amount and the time 
specified. 


These are important reasons for using 
SKELLYSOLVE in your operations! It’s good 
sense to use “an ounce of prevention” by deal- 
ing with an experienced, trusted maker of 
solvents for every industrial purpose! No 
matter how you judge solvents, we know you'll 
be more than satisfied with SKELLYSOLVE! 


acs 
SKELLY, 
ad 


~ Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, iNC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON « CHICAGO « BOSTON 














a high modulus (HMF) furnace black characterized by 
structure and by a combination of most desirable proper- 
ties for creating super-processing and high reinforcement. 


is made by a new United process in specially designed 
furnaces from carefully selected fuel. Every step during 
its manufacture is under stringent control and the black 
is outstandingly uniform in quality. 


is featured by ease of mixing, ready dispersion, fast ex- 
trusion, low shrinkage and finest appearance of stock. 
These are highly prized advantages. 


is a quick curing black yielding high modulus and tensile, 
high resistance to tear, abrasion and flex cracking, and 
high resilience. It ages well. 


Specify this black for tires, tubes, footwear, cable jackets 
and mechanical goods, and for blending with harder 
processing blacks. 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


Meh Hegre 











FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION? 


This belt cartridge holder shows the exact mold 
duptication obtained with a difficult molding 

job when Pliolite $-6 resin is incorporated 

in the stock. 


Do You Nee 


sci here are just a few of the applications in 
which Pliolite $-6 has shown marked superiority as 
a reinforcing agent. 

Pliolite S-6 provides more easily handled compounds 
because it acts as a plasticizer at processing tempera- 
tures. Its reinforcement is positive — coupling extra 
hardness with negligible loss in elongation. Often 
elongation is increased. It increases flex-life, tear- and 
abrasion-resistance. 


DURABILITY? 


Home freezer gasket, to which Pliolite $-6 
adds stiffness, making possible the molding 
of the intricate undercut upper lip without 
detracting from the low-temperature char- 
acteristics desired. 


Ss 
PERFECT 
EXTRUSION? 


An extruded refrigerator gasket, in which 
a smooth surface, as well as shape- and 
thickness-control, has been obtained by 
use of Pliolite $-6. 


You will find Pliolite $-6 to be ideally suited to all 
compounds needing a light-color low-gravity stock of 
70-90 durometer hardness. It is effective with GR-S, 
Neoprene, Buna N and natural rubber. Available as a 
powder for your own mixing, or in master batches in 
whatever synthetic you select. For complete informa- 
tion and sample. write: Goodyear, Chemical Products 
Division, Plastics and Coatings Dept.. Akron 16, Ohio. 
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Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cor 





HOSE LEAD ENGASING PRESS 


obertson 





by 



















You can depend on it to maintain uniform, steady 


output of quality lead sheath . . . with minimum 





operating and maintenance costs. That’s why 
Robertson Hose Lead Encasing Presses are the 
choice of such leaders in the field as — Goodrich, 
Boston Woven Hose, U. S. Rubber, Goodyear, 
Dunlop, Gates, DeVilbiss and a host of other 
producers of quality products. 











Our more than 89 years’ specialization in the 

design and manufacture of high pressure hy- 

draulic equipment is at your service to help you 

colve your lead encasing problems. Consult us 
. no obligation, of course. 


We also design and build Extrusion 
Presses, Hydraulic Pumps, Melting 


Furnaces and Pots, Dies and Cores, 
Lead Sheath Stripping Machines and 
Hydraulic Equipment for Special 
Uses. Write for details. 





Lead Sheath 
Stripping Machine Open Lead Melting Pot 






COMPANY INCORPORATED 


131 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
\ Designers and Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
. Since 1858 
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eubber-compounding clay 


are in the mining 


For an extra fine, hard, 


CHAMPION is the name. - 
and the processing of this cla 


at Aiken, South Carolina, 
Uniform drying by 


s calcining and 


. Special ¢ 
y by the National Kaolin 
assures utmost 


Company, 
auto- 


uniformity } 
cally controlled © 


n color 














mati i] heat prevent 
acilities NOW 


_ Expanded f 


coloration - - 
lly unlimited 


subsequent dis 


possible fast service on practica 


make 


volume requirements. 





PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
CAREFULLY PACKED in bags of uniform 


d in specially prepared, 


weight and loade 
breakage. 


lined cars tO minimize 


Les 


& 
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TITAN OX.. the brightest name in lilanium pigments 




















Nn that white sidewall tires are coming off produc- 
tion lines, those made with TITANOX pigments are 
sure to have a double sales appeal: better appearance . 
better performance. 

In looks, they are whiter and brighter because these 
titanium dioxide pigments impart such qualities in the great- 
est possible degree. Furthermore, the bright white color dasts. 

In service, these sidewalls stand up longer because of the 
contributing reinforcement of TITANOX pigments. 

If you find it difficult to get all the TITANOXx you need, 
increased production is on the way. In the meantime, our 
Technical Service Laboratory — reached through our near- 
est office — will be glad to show you how to use your avail- 
able supply to best advantage. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
} 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 350 Townsend St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 
104 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 2600 S. Eastern Ave., Los Angeles 22, Cal. 
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DU PONT 


Colloidal Silica 






















...lncreases bond strength 
of latex adhesives 

















BOND STRENGTH OF 
CONTROL ADHESIVE 


00 +4 
_ (CONTAINING NO “LUDOX") 
( 1S 100 














Also increases modulus and = 
wear resistance of ae 
latex films and coatings 100 : re : “- 


APPROXIMATE PARTS OF “LUDOX” PER 100 PARTS OF DRY ADHESIVE 





150 























CHART SHOWS STRENGTH increase obtained in leather to 
leather adhesion using a commercial, natural rubber latex 
adhesive, containing “Ludox.” 


NEW DU PONT “LUDOX”’ now offers a means of in- solution... highly fluid and substantially free of alkali. 
creasing the bonding strength and versatility of your latex 


adhesives *“‘LUDOX” contains silica high in purity . . . chemically 


reactive and finely subdivided. The particle size is less 
“TLUDOX’’? STRENGTHENS—as much as two to three than 1/1,000,000 of an inch. 

times—latex adhesion to a wide variety of surfaces .. . 

including fabric to fabric, leather to leather, and latex to Technical Assistance 

metal. And, in many instances, it gives superior bonds 
where there is no adhesion with silica-free latex com- 
positions. 


For further information on how “Ludox” can help you 
make better latex products, write or wire Du Pont today. 
A Du Pont technical representative will be glad to discuss 
with you the application of this new development to your 


Improves Latex Films and Coatings 
own products. 


““LUDOX” improves wearing qualities by decreasing abra- 
sion up to 50%. It also reduces water absorption and 
swelling of neoprene and it gives outstanding increases 
in the modulus of neoprene-dipped goods. 


New 30% Concentration Now Available spent 
:; BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
**“LUDOX” is now available as a 30% aqueous, colloidal ... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. lI. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Grasselli Chemicals Department, Wilmington 98, Delaware 
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No matter what plasticizer or resin you may now be using, you will be inter- OUTSTANDING COMPATIBILITY 








ested in looking into the wide potentials of Santolite MHP. Santolite MHP is compatible and useful with a wide 

This water-white Monsanto thermoplastic resin is highly compatible with a range of materials, including: 
broad range of materials, including polyvinyl chloride, acetate and co- Benzyl cellulose Polyvinyl acetate 
polymers; cellulose acetate and nitrate; and ethyl cellulose. Unlike most resins, Cellulose acetate Polyviny! butyral 

e : i i i Cellulose acetate Polyvinyl chloride 

Santolite MHP is also compatible with the polyamides. Other outstanding butyrate Polyvinyl co-polymers 
characteristics of this versatile Monsanto resin are its color and clarity. It — ce, iinaide 

° ° ° . oye one ili a 
assists in the incorporation of dyes — often providing more brilliant colors Polyamides 
th ibl ‘thout it Allyl Starch Shellac 

oe oe Seen oe Chlorinated rubber Zein 

Santolite MHP is also an efficient coupling agent, having the ability to make Pliolite 


compatible some generally incompatible plasticizers. Used with phenolics, it District Sales Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, Birmingham, Houston, 


acts successfully as a flow-aid. Santolite MHP has additional value in toughen- Akron, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada: Monsanto 
g. U. S. Pat. Of. (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


Santolite: Re 


ina up elastomeric materials such as poly- 
vinyl chloride, polyvinyl butyral, ethyl cel- 
lulose and polyvinyl acetate. 

Samples and detailed technical data 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 1RO-2 @ 
Plasticizers and Resins Department 
1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 








are available to assist you in utilizing the Please send me application and technical data 1; “8 
; s oc sample of Santolite MHP [). e 
many advantages of Santolite MHP. Write ? 
a “7 a Title. 
to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, a : 
‘ompan Set Ne a, | 
Plasticizers and Resins Department, 1700 : een " 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri, os 
aty—— : ee ee e 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





or simply return the coupon. 
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FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER T 
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b dree inherent quality built in a tire is 
visible only in its outward appearance 
and is a function of the accuracy of the tire 
mold. That is why leading manufacturers 
specify “molds by Bridgwater.” 

Tire molds by Bridgwater are known for 
their precise, sharp corners and the accurate 
template fit of all characters and ribs in the 
tire design. 


THE 


Much of this precision can be attributed 
to the special mold engraving machines 
developed and patented by us, and used 
exclusively in our Athens and Akron plants. 


These unique machines make possible 
absolute mechanical and mathematical faith- 
fulness in duplication of the original design 


—and at the lowest possible cost. 


DGWATER MACHINE COMPANY 


ES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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PROTON - 


the Surface-Treated Zinc Oxide for Rubber 


that Speeds Production, Improves Quality 
and SAVES Money 





~ 


WORSE HEAD PRODUCTS 





—— years of research and development in 
the laboratory and pilot plant indicated that 
propionic acid treated* Zinc Oxide had several 
properties particularly desired by compounders 
of rubber. 

From 1941 to 1946, World War II prevented 
wide introduction of this material. 

Since 1946, this Zinc Oxide—until now known 
as XX-166—has been subjected to large scale 
plant tests in a variety of compounds. The fact 
that it speeds production, improves quality, and 
saves money has led to its adoption by a number 
of manufacturers. 

Now this pigment takes its place in the regu- 
lar line of New Jersey Zinc quality Zinc Oxides— 
but under a new name, PROTOX-166. We 
believe that on its merits PROTOX-166 will soon 
become one of the most widely used Zinc Oxides 
in the rubber industry. 


*U. S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY. 


160 FRONT STREET + NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Products Distributed by THE NEW JERSEY ZINC SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e BOSTON e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
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Link-Belt Silverstreak silent chain 
drive from 75 hp. motor to rubber 
mill drive shaft. This drive replaced 
noisy, troublesome gears in plant of 
Lima Sole and Heel Co., Lima, Ohio. 


a 







Silverstreak 
Silent Chain Drives 


Vv 





Silverlink & 
Roller Chain Drives 





—" 


ee —- How LINK-BELT Serves 
viene the Rubber Industry 
in Power Transmission 


As production of rubber and rubber products increases, 
the efficient application of power becomes more and 
more a factor in the profitable operation of the plants 
Beyond supplying the most complete line of power 
transmission machinery, Link-Belt serves the industry 
by ready aid and counsel in selecting and applying the 
correct type and size of unit for every application. 

Specify Link-Belt when ordering power transmissior 
equipment, to assure the advantages of one source, one 
high standard of quality, one responsibility for satisfac- 
tory performance. Send for catalogs. 







Motorized Helical Gear 
Speed Reducer 





Worm Gear 
Speed Reducer 


Ball Bearing 
Mounted Units LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Chicago 9, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, Dallas 1 
Minneapolis 5, San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, 
Toronto 8. Offices, Factory Branch Stores and distributors 


in principal cities. 10,582 







| Unmounted Ball 
/ and Roller Bearings 
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REPRINTS 


Gonman Patents Relating OF THE ENTIRE SERIES 
to Vinyl Polymers 


OF NINE ARTICLES ON 


GERMAN PATENTS 


RELATING TO 


VINYL POLYMERS 
RUBBER WORLD By LAW VOGE and M. HOSEH 











In response to numerous requests, we have reproduced 
the entire series of articles on this subject exactly as 
they appeared in INDIA RUBBER WORLD. The re- 
print comprises 28 pages and special cover in the same 


size as the original. 


PRICE $400 per Copy, Postpaid 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


SEND ORDERS TO: 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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‘YOU CAN LOWER YOUR BREAK-EVEN POINT WITH 


ELMES ENGINEERING WORKS of AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES, 232 N. Morgan St., Chicago 7, Ill, 


rit 


May, 1948 








Rubber molders are bringing down “‘break- 
even points”. . . raising efficiency . . . cutting 
costs to new lows with Elmes air-powered hy- 
draulic presses. For nearly a century, Elmes 
research and production facilities have been 
dedicated to progress. Elmes was first to use 
air for the quick-closing of small manual 
presses. And, from that experience, now has 
come the Elmes Hydrolair with full power- 
operation. Here’s how air power pays off. 


Eee 
a 





ASK FOR BULLETIN 1035-B 
SMALL-PRODUCTION PRESSES. Air-actuated quick- 


closing. Fastest of all manual presses. Built to 
Elmes “big press’’ standards of precision and per- 
formance. For pre-checking new molds and dies, 
and for economical production. Variable temper- 
ature electric hot plates with setting indicator. 
Bench-types to 30 tons. Also full-manual. 


Elmes 20-ton 
Small-Production Press 


Air-powered Elmes hydraulic presses have 
neither pumps nor motors. That means savings 
in first cost; smaller size; lighter weight. They 
are easy to install, and to move—no floor-load 
or foundation worries. Power is taken en- 
tirely from the regular shop air line, yet air 
requirements are negligible. Air-powered Elmes 
presses are fast, quiet, simple, easy to use— 
consume no power when closed. They’re the 
profit way to efficient quality molding. 





ASK FOR BULLETIN 1036 
ELMES HYDROLAIRS. Full power-operated hydraulic 


presses. Take their power entirely from the shop 
air line. For molding plastics and rubber, lam- 
inating, and many other pressure purposes. 
Fast, durable, compact—in bench types to 30 
tons; floor types to 50 tons. Automatic push- 
button time-cycle control optional on 50-ton press. 


Elmes 30-ton 
Hydrolair 





Distributors in Principal Industrial Centers 
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CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Safety Feature: Knife Can Be Stopped and Reversed 
At Any Point in Its Cycle : 
®@ Cuts Various Shaped Bales of Smoked Sheets, Crepes, " s : } we Frost View 
Balatas, Paras, etc. 
@ Opening Under Knife Is 30” Wide by 20” high* . 
pening Under Knife Is i : y ig Roar View: 
@ No Water or Other Cutting Lubricant Necessary 
As shows manually oper- 
Special Feed and Take-Off Conveyors, Mechanical or Hy- i ated stock feeding 
draulic, Can Be Supplied in Place of Manually Operated device as well as 
Feed Device Shown. :* \ operating controls. 


Rigid Construction — Trouble Free Operation 7 WRITE FOR 


Our Engineering and Shop Facilities Are Available FULL PARTICULARS 


for Consultation and Development Service 


FINE 
BR BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. racic Rep. Maes Sn 


TOOL? 175 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. N. Y. Office, 261 Broadway 


*4 KBWX has opening of 45” wide by 36” high 


have found many 
new uses 


New uses meant bigger and 
better facilities. They are now 
completed and are ready 


to serve you promptly. 


CORPORATION 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY [RS 


DIVISION 


inDIA RUBBER WORLD 

















& Are you troubled by costly damage in removing products 
from molds and dies? Then you'll be interested in the new General 
Electric silicone mold and die lubricants . . . a really revolutionary 
ls your product advance in molding and die casting. 
These release agents are composed of G-E silicone oils developed 


i) « ° we 
an old- stick-in-the-mold < to wet mold and die surfaces readily and penetrate small cavities 


because of their rela- 


USE NEW G-E SILICONE MOLD RELEASE AGENTS! sisety 1» suntace ten 


sion. This eliminates 
damage to molded parts due to their sticking to molds or dies. And 


silicone oils will not decompose and “build up” in the mold! 


x @ Here are other reasons why G-E silicone oils are finding in- 














creasing uses as mold and die lubricants. 


@ General Electric silicone oils may be applied to hot molds 
without danger of decomposition at 400 F and higher. 


@ G-E silicone oils have a flash point above 600 F. They may be 
applied by brushing, spraying, or wiping at the consistency sup- 
plied, or after dilution with common solvents such as petroleum 
spirits or toluol. Emulsion types may be reduced with water. 


@ General Electric silicone oils are available immediately! You 
may order g9g81 LTNV-70 (low viscosity) and 81092 (high 
viscosity) and G-E silicone emulsion Broz, in containers that 

“)) 


range from pints to drums. A 
L) 





OTHER INTERESTING PRODUCTS 
OF G-E SILICONE RESEARCH 


General Electric has gone far in the devel- 
opment of several other silicone products. 
These include silicone greases, rubber, and 
resins. All are characterized by a high de- 
gree of resistance to temperature extremes. 
There is also DRI-FILM* water-repellent 
material. It’s a product of General Electric 
silicone research that offers effective mois- 
ture protection for plastics, glass, and 
ceramics. 

WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT G-E SILICONES? 
We'll be glad to furnish you with additional 
information about these remarkable mate- 
rials. Perhaps we can suggest a way in which 
they may be applied to your industry. 
Chemical Department, General Electric 
Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 











*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Please address inquiries about G-E silicones to Resin and Insulation Materials 


Division, Chemical Department, General Electric Company, Schenectady 5,N.Y. 


INES | Generar @execraic 


for Industry 


—, 
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NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES THE RUBBER 


\\ PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 


TO CUT COSTS 


by locating your new plant 


~ IN NEW ORLEANS 





More available raw materials, more economical trans- 
portation, more accessible markets . . . mean more 









j j 7% 
profitable operation. oy 
ex, 2 *) te we Ep, 
iF RS e 
i Ye °Z) 
’Cresources 


MARKETS are bigger and more accessible from 
New Orleans. Not only the 30,000,000 people in 
the 10-state Southern Market, but the entire mid- 
continent area and Latin America can be quickly 
and economically reached from the South’s largest, 
most prosperous city. 


TRANSPORTATION is more economical—both for 
your nearby raw materials and for your finished 
product. A network of inland waterways, a port 
second only to New York in activity, efficient rail 
and air transportation are right at your door. 


RUBBER IMPORT COTTON SULPHUR 


ae 


CARBON BLACK 
NATURAL GAS SYNTHETICS 
production are more 


RESOURCES for rubber 

available in New Orleans. Carbon black, cotton, 
sulphur are all abundant in this area, plus the 
ideal fuel—natural gas. New Orleans is the gate- 
way for natural rubber imports 














TAXES are lower, with a 10-year exemption 
plan for new and expanding industries. 
CLIMATE is healthful, free of extremes, bene- 
ficial to all-year efficient production. 

LABOR is plentiful, skilled, dependable. Lower 


living costs are conducive to better labor rela- 


tions. 
SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


of our industrial study, “Opportunities 
4 in New Orleans for Manufacturers of 
Rubber Products’ Address: Dept. 55-A. 
Greater New Orleans, Inc., 1024 Mai- 
son Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 16. 


= GREATER 
NEW ORLEANS 
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STAMFORD “FACTICE” 
VULCANIZED OIL 


S. Pat. Off.) 


(Reg. U 








Our products are engineered to fill every need in 
natural and synthetic rubber compounding wher- 


ever the use of vulcanized oil is indicated. 


We point with pride not only to a complete line of 


solid Brown, White, ‘Neophax” and ‘Amberex” 








grades, but also to our aqueous dispersions and 
hydrocarbon solutions of “Factice” for use in their 


appropriate compounds. 


Continuing research and development in our labor- 
atory and rigid production control has made us the 


leader in this field. 


The services of our laboratory are at your disposal 


in solving your compounding problems. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


Stamford, Conn. 








Oldest and Largest Manufacturers 
of 
“Factice” Brand Vulcanized Oil 
Since 1900 
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lwestiZaré the possitiiiiies of Whese Wo Caluntia Pmeris 


Calcene* T—A specially prepared, coated, pre Silene* EF—The nearest approach to “a white 
cipitated calcium-carbonate of fine particle size carbon black.” A white, very finely divided, 
confers high tensile strength, resistance to tear 


precipitated, hydrated calcium silicate 
and abrasion, low modulus, smooth, fast extrusion 


and good general processing properties to natural 
and synthetic rubber stocks. A pigment of wide 


confers 
tensile strength up to high loadings. Its use is 
rapidly expanding for many light and dark 

utility solving many compounding problems. 


synthetic and natural rubber products. 
Write today for complete data and free working samples. 


high modulus, hardness, tear resistance, and good 








COLUMBIA (8) CHEMICALS 


ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE 


PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
* GLASS °* 


CHEMICALS 
an ae 


PITTSBURGH 


BRUSHES 
GLASS 


PLASTICS 
May, 1948 
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Here’s another GB) demonstration of ENGINEER® 





BANBURYS 











Hand-tailored to solve a specific problem, this layout 
provides still another demonstration of how production 
efficiency is improved and handling costs cut through 
planned processing flow. 


Like the many scores of other successful installations, 
developed from start to finish by Farrel-Birmingham 
engineers, this layout is composed of production units 
matched in capacity to prevent the “choking” or “‘starv- 
ing’’ of succeeding machines. Production flows without 
costly interruptions and with manual aid and super- 
vision reduced to a minimum. 





OCESSING FLOW 
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Farrel-Birmingham engineers will be glad to discuss 
he possibility of improving your production efficiency 
ad cutting your handling costs through planned proc- 
sing flow. Why not call on them? No obligation, 
f course. 

FB-445 


ARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. F-B PRODUCTION UNITS 


Banbury Mixers @ Plasticators @ Pelletizers @ Mixing, 
ee ee Grinding, Warming and Sheeting Mills @ Bale Cutters 
Tubing Machines @ Refiners @ Crackers @ Washers 
Calenders @ Hose Machines @ Hydraulic Presses @ and 
other equipment for processing rubber and plasti¢ materials. 


Farrel-Btemingham —_______ 


Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
sles Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston. 
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r JUTE TUBING 





. the new kind of seamless, continuous, 


tubular BALING CLOTH that S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S... 


cuts labor costs, saves baling time... 





provides smooth, snug-fitting coverage for packages 
of all sizes and shapes... 








its toughness, durability, it enhances the appear- 
and abrasive resistance ance of your package, 
assure maximum protec- makes friends for your 


tion for your package .. . 


Jeteco 


product whereverit goes! 


JUTE TUBING 
The new kind of 








BALING CLOTH that "| ae sii 
5-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S details 
ie = today 





A product of 


40 N. Front St., Phila. 6, Pa. 
MILLS AT HULMEVILLE, PA, 
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VULCANIZED 
VEGETABLE OILS 


—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by: 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron — Boston — Trenton — Chicago — Denver — Los Angeles 
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describing these resins. 


















BENZOL * TOLUOL * CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS * HI-FLASH SOLVENTS 
COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS * RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS * TAR PAINTS 
WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS * PHENOTHIAZINE * ALKYLATED PHENOLS 
RECLAIMING, PLASTICIZING, NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


A-20 
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PRESSES 


are designed for 


ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION 























EEMCO Hydraulic presses are 
built in all sizes for compres- 
sion and transfer molding and 
other special uses. They can be 
furnished with self-contained 
individual pumping units or to 
be used with your present hy- 
draulic system. Skillfully de- 
signed by qualified engineers 
EEMCO presses are extra hea- 








vy in construction. They save LABORATORY PRESS 
you money by increasing pro- EEMCO hydraulic 

° . . presses are built for 
duction and by lowering main caneiiie soleil 
tenance and operating costs. needs. Submit your 


requirements for 
prices. 


Ene Cneme «Mes. Co. 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 





PRESSES eo MILLS 
CRACKERS © WASHERS 
CALENDERS @ REFINERS 
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Due to improved and expanded manu-_ rubber-insoluble at the usual milling tempera- 
facturing facilities, Stauffer can now offer tures. CRYSTEX can be used straight for 
CRYSTEX at a considerably lowered price. maximum control of sulphur-blooming; or 
This makes CRYSTEX more practical than blended with regular sulphur or flowers of 
ever in rubbermaking processes) CRYSTEX © sulphur to any lower “I.S.” content a particular 
is 99.5% sulphur and not less than 85% is stock can get along with. 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99.5% Pure — Refined Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure — “Conditioned” Rubbermakers’ Sulphur — Carbon 
Tetrachloride — Carbon Bisulphide — Caustic Soda — Sulphur Chloride. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Chio—Apopka, Fla. North Portland, Oregon—Houston 2, Texas 
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° ° « GASTEX + PELLETEX 
PELLETEX « GASTEX © PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX + GASTEX + PELLETEX «+ GASTEX + PELLETEX GASTEX PELLETEX 
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NO DUST. 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR YOUR PERSONNEL 


manufacturers of milled stock, rubber compounds, molded 
goods, coated fabric and paper, Butyl rubber, latex and cements. Aquazinc 


is economical and efficient to use. It can be applied with uniformity and with 


no loss. It eliminates dust, inconvenience, fire hazard, and other difficulties 
accompanying the use of powdered Zinc Stearate 


is particularly convenient for surface application of Zinc Stearate 
Wher diluted with 8 to 20 parts of water, it can be applied by spray or bath 


“DEACON & 
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COMPA M Y 
Chemical Man “ft faclu eu 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG'D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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300 TON ERIE 


Hydraulic Presses 






Versatility in Rubber Molding 


N one of the Rubber Industry’s largest plants, these 10 Erie 
9 300 Ton Hydraulic Presses are molding a multitude of rubber 
products. Each Erie press shown here has four 3 ton pushback 
cylinders. Main rams are ground from chilled iron. Pushdown 
rams are of stainless steel. All glands and guides are bronze. 
Each press has two 6 inch openings and 24 inch by 24 inch platens. 
Nearly a half-century of engineering ‘“‘know how’’ in designing 
Erie Foundry Company hydraulic presses is matched by un- 
excelled craftsmanship in producing this equipment for the rubber 
and plastics industry. Let Erie Foundry Company Engineers 
consult with you on your hydraulic press problems. Bulletin 
350 gives full details on Erie Foundry Company Hydraulic Presses. 


Write for it. 





ERIE FOUNDRY COMPANY : Fric, Pa., U.S.A. 


DETROIT, CHICA GOlINDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
335 Curtis Building , 549 Washington Boulevard / 335 Postal Station Building, 2505 Santa Fe Avenue’ 2070 Bryant Street 


yas 


FOUNDRY COMPayy 
AYDRAULIC PREsse. 
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NOW READY 
COMPLETELY 


REVISED EDITION 
OF 


COMPOUNDING 
INGREDIENTS 
for RUBBER 


The new book presents information on nearly 2,000 separate products as compared to 
less than 500 in the first edition, with regard to their composition, properties, functions, 
and suppliers, as used in the present-day compounding of natural and synthetic rubbers. 
There is also included similar information on natural, synthetic, and reclaimed rubbers 
as the essential basic raw materials. The book consists of over 600 pages, cloth bound 


for permanence. 


PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL WITH REMITTANCE 


India RUBBER WORLD 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $ for which send postpaid 
Revised Edition of “Compounding Ingredients for Rubber.” 








$5.00 Postpaid in U.S.A.—$6.00 Elsewhere. Add 2% sales tax for books delivered in 
New York City. 
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SEEENI DIETHYL 
DITHIOCARBAMATE 


PRIMARY ACCELERATOR 
SECONDARY ACCELERATOR 





VULCANIZING AGENT 





WANT UNIFORMLY 


CALENDERED SHEETS? 


—_ Specify Laylor Accurate 
Ti emperature Control ! 


F you haven't got uniform temperature in 

your calender roll, you can’t get uniform 
sheets—whether you're calendering rub- 
ber, plastics, or rubber-impregnated fabrics. 
But a panel of Taylor Fulscope Controllers 
like this (left) will assare you of uniform roll 
temperature by automatically controlling 


both steam and cooling water. 


Too high a temperature can make the sheets 
run over-thin. Too cool and they’re likely 
to require re-processing. But automatic 
Fulscope Control keeps the temperatures— 
and the sheets—consistently uniform. Pro- 
duction costs are cut to rock bottom because 
one instrument controls both heating and 


cooling valves automatically. 


If your manufacturing process involves 
calenders, an automatic Taylor Control Sys- 
tem like this will do wonders in keeping 
quality uniform and costs down. Ask your 
Taylor Field Engineer! Or write Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or 


Toronto, Canada. 





MEAN 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling ACCURA CY FIRST 


temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 








IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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ave money... 


get better rubber... 


the versatile 
resin 


Production is speeded, costs 
lowered and quality improved 
when you use PICCOLYTE syn- 
thetic resins in making your 
rubber. Available in melting 
points from 10° to 115° C, soluble 
in petroleum solvents, non-yellow- 
ing, chemically inert, thermo- 
plastic. 


Write for complete details. 


Industrial Chemical Corp. 


CLAIRTON, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa, 


Distributed by: Makers of: Coumarone Resins *« Coal Tar Solvents « 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO., Styrene Resins « Rubber Plasticizers « Reclaiming Oils « 
Akron 8, Ohio TerpeneResins « HighSolvency Naphthas « Solvent Oils 
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KOPPERS 


Offers the 
Rubber 
Industry 


STYRENE MONOMER 
—for the production of chemical rubbers of the GR-S type; 
—for specialty co-polymers for mixed stocks 
DI-TERT-BUTYL-PARA-CRESOL 
—as a non-staining rubber antioxidant 
DIAMYL PHENOL 
for the production of rubber chemicals such as peptizing 
agents and antioxidants 
—as a softening agent 
DIVINYLBENZENE 
—useful as a cross-linking agent in the production of Super 
Processing GR-S polymers 
DI-TERT-BUT YL-META-CRESOL 
—as a softener for certain chemical rubbers, particularly when 
used in the production of ebonites 
—as a raw material for the production of rubber-processing 
chemicals such as antioxidants and peptizing agents 
ALPHA-METHYL STYRENE 
—for the production of specialty co-polymers 
RESORCINOL AND RESORCINOL RESINS 
for compositions increasing the adhesion of natural and 
synthetic rubber latices to tire cord 
MONO-TERT-BUTYL-META-CRESOL 
—useful for the production of rubber chemicals 





Koppers Company, Inc. 

Koppers Building, Dept. IW5 

Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 

Please send me the following bulletins: 
C-7-103 Products of the Chemical Division 
T-C-8-114 Koppers Di-tert-butyl-meta-cresol 
T-C-8-119 Koppers Styrene Monomer 
C-7-102 Koppers Divinylbenzene 


NAME TITLE_ 





COMPANY 


ADDRESS ____ 


We will welcome your inquiries about any of these chemical 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 








Mixers of Quality 


Shaw manufacture all 


types of two-roll Mixing 
Mills, Warmers, Crack- 





ers, Grinders and Re- 


finers. 





Our illustration shows an 

84” x 24” Mixing Mill of 

heavy construction fitted 

with guide plates which 

are adjustable across the 

face width of the rolls. 

Leaflet RT. 301A will 

give you further details ° 
on Mixing Equipment. 


a ees 


FRANCIS SHAW &CO.LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 


R. 156 


wold RUBBER WORLD 
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E.F.DREW& CO. nc 


15 EAST 26th STREET, NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 








producers of 








distilled 








fatty acids 
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doubte distilled, SOYA - OLEIC 
COCONUT-LINSEED -V.R.O. 


wet: 


CAPRIC-CAPRYLIC-LAURIC 


STEARIC All Grade: 
GLYCERINE High Gravity and Crude 88%, 


ANUFACTURED TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 28 


BOSTON: Chamber of comaneee Building ° CHICAGO: 360 North Mehiges anes 
197 




















24” x 68” Standard 4-Roll Calender with 
flood lubricated roll bearings; even and friction 
connection gears, and Cone Worm Drive direct 
connected to middle roll. 


Calenders for plastic film or 
cocted fabrics—all sizes 

Cooling Rolls for calendered film 
Wind-ups for calendered film 
Cut-offs for rigid plastic sheet 
Festoons or Storage Compensa- 
tors for plastic coated fabrics 
Wind-ups for calendered fabrics 


Embossing Calenders 
Mixing Mills—all sizes up to 
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NEW y 
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Calender Assembly Floor, New 
Castle Plant. 

24" x 68" Std. 4-Roll Calender 
in foreground ... three Precision 
Type 4-Roll Calenders in back- 
ground. 





These entirely new Calenders produce film of varying thicknesses 
ranging from extremely low gauges up to rigid sheets. They permit higher 
and more uniform roll temperatures so that wider sheets can be calendered. 
Uniform gauges across width of sheet are maintained with no change in 
roll crown. 


THE NEW 24” x 68” STANDARD 4-ROLL CALENDER 


This modern unit is ideally suited for the manufacture of standard types 
of unsupported film and for the coating of fabrics. It is capable of produc- 
ing the finest quality product at high production speeds. Some outstand- 
ing features are: 

@ High capacity drive direct-connect- © Precision roll adjustment. 

ed to center roll. @ Pre-loaded adjusting screws. 

@ Pre-loaded roll bearings. 
@ No-leak oil seals. 


® Temperature control of bearing 
lubricant. 


ALSO A NEW PRECISION TYPE 4-ROLL CALENDER 


Carefully selected and pre-loaded roller bearings support the rolls 
with no bearing clearances and are adjusted for high temperature operation. 
Hydraulic jacks positively position the bearings against the adjusting 
screws. Precision Cone Worm reduction units and individual motors 
operate each adjusting screw. 

Rolls are separately driven from a gear stand through universal cou- 
plings, allowing free adjustment without disturbing the position of the 
gears. These operate in a separate case, and on fixed centers, so that teeth 
can be cut with a fine pitch. 

The Roll axes are crossed by a special cambering attachment. This com- 
pensates for roll deflections due to varying stock plasticities or Calender 
speeds, and avoids the necessity of re-grinding rolls to different crowns 
for any of these changing conditions. 

The rolls, with their anti-friction bearings, can be quickly detached 
from the universal couplings and removed from the frames. A special roll- 
changing device can be provided for this purpose. 


@ Rugged frame; oversize bearings. 


@ Compact floor arrangement. 


We design and supply entire calendering process systems including all 
accessory equipment. To assure our customers the earliest possible delivery 
of precision-built plastics processing equipment, we have combined the 
facilities of six great plants, each operated by personnel with years of 
experience in the building of heavy machinery. From these plants the 
various components of steel and iron castings, gears, chilled iron rolls and 
other parts are assembled at New Castle. 

Complete details on the Calenders and Mills illustrated, or on any other 
€quipment we manufacture, will be furnished on your request. 


ADAMSON UNITED COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
Plonts at: PITTSBURGH © VANDERGRIFT © NEW CASTLE * YOUNGSTOWN °® CANTO?! 


BRANCH OFFICES LOS ANGELES: 5140 Crenshaw Blvd 
NEW YORK: 441 Lexington Avenue Los Angeles, 43, California : 
New York City PARIS: 5 bis Rue Massenet, Paris 16¢ 
CHICAGO: 140 South Clark Street, France 


Chicago, Illinois 
























Modern 26” x 84” Mill equipped with self adjusting 
center guide and pneumatically operated roll scraper 
‘which can be moved ‘against or away from roll by 
operation of foot treadle or hand valve. 


New, Heavy-Duty 24” x 60” Standard Mill for mixing 
and blending raw materials prior to calendering. It is 
equipped with oil flood lubrication . . . triple oil seals on 
all bearings and tiltable, easily cleaned stock guides. 
Can also be furnished in 16" x 36” or 20” x 48” sizes. 





Very late model 8” x 16” self-contained Lab, Mill 
incorporating many features wanted by research lab- 
oratories. Furnished on cabinet with all controls mounted 
flush on front cabinet panel. Has flood lubricated 
bearings . . . triple oil seals . . . tiltable stock guides,’ 
Con also supply in 6" x 13” or 12" x24" sizes, 











T.W. MORRIS TRIMMING MACHINES 
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ARE 


INCOMPARABLE 


SEMI- 
or el 
AUTOMATIC 
HEEL 
TRIMMER 
Mail Address 


6301 WINTHROP AVE. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL. 





CABLE “MORTRIM” 








There is a MORRIS Trimming Machine for Every Trimming Job 








why not let 
pleasant odors 


do a merchandising job for you? 


Whether intended for the manufacture of balls, girdles, toys, gloves, hot-water bottles, 
shower curtains, or other household or industrial purposes, your rubber will find 
readier acceptance if it is odor-treated by Sindar. 


paradors* 


Sindar’s special aromatic blends for use in rubber, are 


effective, inexpensive, tenacious, time-tested 


Ask us for further information, samples and prices. *PARADOR Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Coporition 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 





330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Detroit ¢ Chicago ¢ Seattle « Los Angeles « Montreal ¢ Toronto 
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Methocel (Dow 
Methylceliulose) 

is used successfully 
in the rubber indus- 
try as a thickening 
















agent for the control of 
viscosity in latices and 
for the creaming of latices. 
Methocel, a cold water 
soluble cellulose ether, is 
compatible with most rubber 
dispersions. Other significant 
advantages are its uniformity and 
purity and its ability to produce 
the creaming effect, quite readily. 
Methocel is available for shipment 
now. Take advantage of its unique 
properties. Write to Dow for more 
detailed information about Methocel 
and its uses in the rubber industry. 


























METHOCEL ADVANTAGES 
1. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a 
wide variety of modifying agents including alcohols, 
wetting agents, plasticizers and resins. 








2. Methocel is odorless, harmless. 





3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 






4. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 






5. Methocel solutions are neutral. 






6. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless 
over a wide pH range. 







7. Methocel is completely soluble in water. 








CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE 
TO INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
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@ Research put a lot of an- 
swers in this barrel. Proba- 
bly some for questions you've 
been asking. Questions that 
mean money to you. 

Are you compounding a cus- 
tom-builtadhesive? Cement?Com- 
bining Compound? Laminant? Im- 
pregnant? Sizing? Coating? 

Need a product to meet specialized 
requirements? Or one suitable for re- 
formulation? 

Need a gallon? Need a tankcar? 

Get in touch with us. Chances are we 
have just what you need. If not, our re- 
search and development staff will work 
right along with you to help you “cash in 
onthis barrel-head”’. *T.M. Reg.U.S. Pat. Off 
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THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Iyc/ustrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


ATLANTA @ BOSTON e@ CHICAGO HEIGHTS ¢ DETROIT @ LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS . WASHINGTON . TORONTO . MONTREAL 





—— 





I L 
Whippany, N. J., constantly puts new eoces 
products and new applications of old 
products at the service of industry. 


Flintkote’s new research laboratory at 


FLINTKOTE 7dr: for Industry 
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Wits a combination of advantages found in 


no other red or yellow pigments, Glidden 
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Cadmolith Colors are now adding new sales 
appeal and lasting beauty to wallpaper; 
vinyl coatings, fabrics, paper, printing inks, 


plastics, enamels, leathers, lacquers, rubber 


e@ ALKALI RESISTANT 
e ACID RESISTANT 
@ HEAT RESISTANT 

e NON SETTLING 
@ NON BLEEDING 
®OPAQUE 


and many other products. 


The superiority of Cadmolith pigments is the 
direct result of Glidden’s recognized leadership 
in research. All shades are available for 


prompt shipment. Your inquiry is invited. 


Send for folder giving complete details, 
with color chips. Write The Chemical & 
Pigment Company, division of The 
Glidden Company, Union Commerce 

Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 






THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT COMPANY 
Division of 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


Baltimore, Md. * Collinsville, Ill. ° Oakland, California 
SUNOLITH ASTROLITH ZOPAQUE CADMOLITH 
Lithopone Lithopone Titanium Dioxide Cadmium Red and Yellow Lithopone 
203 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 


Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Strainers Motorized Take-Ups 
Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS wore 


N. J. 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN j 





CONTINUOUS 
VULCANIZING MACHINE 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. PATERSON 3 N EW JERSEY 
’ 


dames Day (Machinery) Ltd. £.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 








Service and Reliability — For Your Rubber Needs 


CRUDE RUBBER 


PLANTATION * WILD * BALATAS * GUMS * GUAYULE 
In Akron LIQUID LATEX In New York 
E. P. LAMBERT CO. | | SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


First National Tower Akron 8, Ohio 11 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
HEmlock 2188 Digby 4-2050 
























-Top-Quality that never varies! 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


WABASH, IND. « HUNTINGTON, W. VA. + WACO, TEXAS 
BAYTOWN, TEXAS © BARNESVILLE, GA. + PASADENA, CAL. 


Associated Factories: 


peri iy CANADA + MEXICO + VENEZUELA + CHILE + PORTUGAL 
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SATURATING 
TANK STORAGE 
COMPENSATOR 






















FABRIC 
CENTERING 








WIND -UP LET-OFF FESTOON DRYER 
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PRE-DIP FABRIC LET-OFF 2!1ROLL PRE- 



















CALENDER POST- CALENDER FABRIC 
TENSION TENSION & CENTERING UNIT& FESTOON 
UNIT VERIGRAPH DEVICE VERIGRAPH 


CONTINUITY 


....an essential quality for high production in the rub- 


ber and plastics field. 


....and an essential in the development of new manu- 
facturing facilities. These projects, once conceived, 
must develop without interruption through planning, 


construction, and installation. 


Giffels and Vallet, Inc. can contribute to the develop- 
ment of continuity in rubber and plastics projects of 


any size. 


GIFFELS & VALLET, INC. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERING DIVISION 
1000 MARQUETTE BUILDING, DETROIT 


Huber Clays 


ie On Le ie HARD CLAY « HIGH REINFORCEMENT + LOW GRIT 


emcee ee ieee ses ee ee ee 


PARAGON ) sort CLAY + EASY PROCESSING + HIGHER LOADING 








NATURAL RUBBER GR-S 

40 VOLUME 

LOADING: SUPREX PARAGON SUPREX PARAGON 
Tensile 3220 2670 1740 1120 
% Elongation 475 510 735 705 
Modulus—(300 %) 1620 1200 400 340 
Abrasion Comparison 100% 58% 100% 72% 
Williams Plasticity 1.63 RETA izo2 1.20 
Recovery .40 18 .30 .28 
Extrusion Rate (cc/sec) 71 103 88 113 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


WYEX (EPC) 
MODULEX (HMF) 


ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Manufacturers of 
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DUSTLESS 
ACCELERATORS. 


Experimental work to eliminate dusting in 


the compound room and mill room has produced 


Rodform Products 


These Rods, Tabs or Tablets are 
available for sampling as you may request. 
They are practically 100% dustless and 


disperse splendidly in rubber. 





R.T. VANDERBILT CO. Inc. 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Recent Developments in Rubber 
and Plastics Machinery 


Hi. Philadelphia Rubber Group includes many of 

the technical representatives from companies en- 

gaged in the manufacture of many ditferent kinds 
of rubber products, whose plants are located in this area. 
Many feel that this section of the country might well 
have been the rubber center of the United States and the 
world had not the etfect of the growth of the automotive 
industry on rubber goods manufacture elsewhere been 
so pronounced, Nevertheless the diversity of products 
manuiactured in this area, including the appreciable vol- 
ume of output of automotive rubber goods still concen- 
trated here, makes this section one of the primary cen- 
ters of technological development. 

The area was one of the first, if not the first, to recog- 
nize the tremendous potentialities of the plastics field. 
Perhaps more significant than the recognition of the 
possibilities of these new synthetic raw materials has 
been the realization of their probable effect on the rub- 
ber industry. 

Finally, either because of Philadelphia's geographical 
location with respect to large centers of population or 
because of its strategic position adjacent to water trans- 
portation and highly industrialized areas, many new de 
signs, processes, and even basic industrial philosophies 
have been pioneered in this area. 


Some Problems in the Development 
of New Machinery 


It is on this matter of basic industrial philosophies that 
I would like to dwell for a few moments. Without ques 
tion, your speaker reflects the quandary of all heavy ma- 
chinery manufacturers in the following general remarks. 

We are continuously faced with the logical request to 
offer the very latest in machine design from the stand- 
points of quality, flexibility, and economical production 
costs. At the same time, however, and virtually in the 
same breath, we are requested to present proof of “he 
satisfactory performance of the contemplated specifica- 
tions for the new equipment. 

It should be stated here that ail manufacturers of ma- 
chinery for the rubber and the plastics industries thor 
oughly appreciate the dilemma confronting either the 
small or large corporation with regard to the purchase 


Pajer presented before the Philadelphia Rubber Group, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Apr. 16, 1948. 

*Manager, rubber and plastics division, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., -\n 
soniz Conn, 
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of new equipment. In the case of the small or medium 
sized concern, a large capital expenditure which sub- 
sequently proves to be inexpedient may well jeopardiz 
the entire financial stability of the company. With large 
organizations there is the tendency to evaluate indi 
viduals in the machinery supplier firm by specific results 
on a given project, which unavoidably leads to conserva- 
tism, and, also, there are unwieldy management proce 
dures which require approval by those trained in other 
specialized branches of the company, who are therefore 
reluctant to accept responsibility for certain risks in a 
held foreign to their experience. 

In view of the above facts a 
placed on those charged with the responsibility of reco 
mending new equipment involving any appreciable de 
parture from the accepted process procedures. ‘The 
gree of this responsibility varies widely with the attitude 
customers appre 


jen. as 


tremendous burs 


ae 


and approach of the customer. Some 
ciate the fact that 0 progress can be made without some 
degree of accompanying risk. Such an approach permit 
a constructive analysis which may ultimately lead to 
common agreement on jointly accepting the responsibil 


1 risk 


itv for what has now been termed a “calculate: 
It is only with the danger of recriminations thus removed 
that progress can be made in other than tediously small 


increments. 
Admittedly, certain circumstances favor this healthy 
relation between equipment suppliers and consumers 
CAS ee 
Vidicl 


Some industries have consistently opera’ed with a 


margin between their costs and selling prices than others. 
Possibly the chemical group considered as a whole 1s 
thi uation. Such a condition 


the best example of this 
research and de 


makes increased capital 

velopment, and this, in turn, leads to new products and 
new progress which ultimately result in the position of 
eminence which some of these companies have attained 
The availability of government funds or other forms of 
outside subsidy are additional factors which periodically 
permit unusual scientific advancement. 

On the other hand we have certain industries which 
operate on very close profit margins, and under these 
conditions the accumulation of capital for new ventures 
is extremely difficult. In addition, other factors have had 


e for 








(Top) 
Fig. 1. This twin- 
mill unit saves 
floor space by hav- 
ing one right-angle 
motor drive tor 
both mills. 








(Bottom) 
Fig. 2. This 26- by 
84-inch mill for 
sheeting the stock 
from a size 11 Ban- 
bury mixer has mo- 
torized rol! adjust- 
ment, strip cutter, 
anc swinging bank 
board over the rear 
roll, 

















an increasingly detrimental effect on profit margins. 

The continued excessive demands of labor, combined 
with increased recognition of the variability of the human 
element, which have occurred at a time when consumer 
resistance to higher prices and variations in quality are 
also on the increase, have necessitated immediate process 
economies and improvements, even at the cost of high 
obsolescence. We therefore find ourselves in a position 
where for one reason or another practically all industrial 
planis are faced with the necessity of process improve- 
ments which, in most cases, involve modifications to, and 
replacement of, existing machinery. 

On the assumption that most of the problems leading 
to joint supplier-consumer responsibility for new designs 
can be worked out, there is still in many instances another 
major obstacle. Some industries (possibly the floor 
covering trade is the most outstanding) have long made 
secrecy one of their first lines of defense against com- 
petition. Such a policy has the effect of retarding devel- 
ypment in at least three ditferent ways: 

1. Oftentimes the part to be plaved in the manutfac- 
turing process by the machinery in question is concealed 
by the customer to the extent that known design features 
cannot be incorporated. 

2. The degree of success or failure of an installation 
is withheld when minor modifications dictated by analo- 
gous experiences on the part of the users of similar 
equipment would vastly improve performance for all 
manufacturers. 

3. The final results, even as they pertain to general 
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engineering information, are regarded as confidential and 
are thus lost to the fund of knowledge. Such a procedure 
deprives all users of rubber and plastics machinery, in- 
cluding any particular user in other instances, o! the 
advantages to be gained from the economical design fea- 
tures possible only with adequate field test data. 

It would appear that the tremendous capital invest- 
ment involved, combined with the long potential life oj 


Fig. 4. Size 11 Banbury for mixing 
plastics, with closed circulating 
system, extended neck to provide 
extra space for bulky materials, 
and valves and gages for vari. 
ous temperature-regulating circuits 
mounted on panel at operating 
platform. 


heavy equipment, would dictate 
the relegation of competition in 
the rubber and the plastics in- 
dustries to those items such as 
formulation, advertising, and 
merchandising, which have a 
Bless permanent effect on the in- 
dustry as a whole. Fortunately, 
the existence and objectives of 
(Left) rubber and plastics groups, such 
Fig. 3. In this new- as this one, and an increasing 
size 3A Banbury - alization of interdependence 
the sides swing | : . CaN ili: 

open to facilitate between competitors within an 
cleaning of the in- industry are doing much to 1m- 
terior, All gears prove cooperation between ma- 
are enclosed in @ Chinery user and supplier. Let 
separate case and "Wit “ | — 
connected to the US Nope that these trends con- 
machine by univer. tinue and are further inten- 

sal couplings. sified. 





Recent Developments in Machine Design 


In spite of the above-mentioned factors which have 
made progress in the field of machine design difficult. 
progress has been made, and we will now proceed with 
an analysis of some of the advances that have been made 
in equipment for the rubber and the plastics mdustries. 
There is little justification for reviewing the history of 
rubber processing equipment over its 100-year history. 
By the admission of most qualified observers there was 
all too little progress during most of this span, and _ the 
reason for such stagnation is purely academic. The fact 
remains that, because of competition, overall economic 
conditions, or because of a comparison with the progress 
made in other industries, the rubber and the plastics 
goods producers now appear extremely receptive to new 
ideas. It is the responsibility of the machinery suppliers 
to direct this progressive attitude in such a way that 
returns may be realized and the way opened to that con- 
tinuous cycle of development and expansion so essential 
to the progress of any branch of industry. 

For the purpose of this discussion let us limit. the 
study to that heavy equipment utilized in mixing, such 
as internal mixers and mills, and that used in forming 
the intermediate or finished product, such as calenders, 
extruders, etc. 


The Two-Roll Mill 


The two-roll mill was for many years the only recog- 
nized mixing equipment for extremely viscous materials. 
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Except for strengthening the basic design to meet the 
requirements of heavier loads, there has been little 


change in the original units for many years. Specialized 
applications, such as when the two-roll mill was used as 
a cracker, refiner, etc., required certain changes in tun- 
damental proportions. The need of general overall econo- 
mies, combined with accepted process layouts, has at 
various times resulted in trends toward individual units 
or line shaft operation. 

More recently, we have come to recognize the impor- 
tance of specialized designs to meet the specific require- 
ments of a given application. The following are some of 
the factors which must be considered in addition to the 
purely mechanical questions of speed and power. 

1. The conservation of space, particularly with new 
building costs at their present level. 


3. The importance of roll surface temperature control. 
4+. The necessity of frequent variation in roll nip open- 
g. 
5. The metallurgical requirements of rolls, guides, 
pans, ete., as determined by the chemical characteristics 
of the product being handled. 

6. The probable frequency of cleaning. 

7. The interrelation of the mill and other equipment 
in the complete process. 

&. The possible desirability of variable friction ratio. 

Where available space is a limiting factor, it is possible 
to offer right-angle, twin-unit right-angle, or group line 
shaft drives. (See Figure 1.) It is generally admitted 
that high operating temperatures (over 250-300° F.) 
dictate flood lubrication rather than the force feed type. 
together with increased bearing clearances and, usually, 
water-cooled journal boxes, if maintenance costs are to 
be kept at a minimum. In some cases the use of anti- 
friction bearings is also desirable. 

If roll surface temperature is extremely critical, as is 
the case with temperature-sensitive compounds or for the 
production of surface grain effects in flooring, a drilled- 
type roll should be used. The term “drilled-type roll” is 
used to designate a design which consists of a series of 
holes 142 to 2% inches, drilled below and_ parallel to 
the surface of the roll, which are then interconnected by 
a series of radial holes and cross ports. Such a system 
is used to circulate the heating or cooling medium and 
has the effect of reducing the “lag’’ in temperature 
changes, increasing the effective width or face of the 
roll, and reducing to a minimum the variation in tem- 
perature across the entire face of the roll. 

Many instances have been found where the quality of 
the mix was improved and the production rate increased 
by varving the nip opening of the rolls during the mix- 
ing or warming cycle. To facilitate this operation, which 
is not feasible manually, motorized roll adjustment has 
been made available which can also be actuated by a tim- 
ing device if the process permits. (See Figure 2.) 

Some recent applications of the two-roll mill in cer- 
tain plastic processes have necessitated chrome-plated 
rolls, stainless steel guides and mill pans, and other 
metallurgical modifications to prevent chemical corrosion. 
If cleaning is an important factor because of short runs 
or danger of contamination, certain other precautions, 
such as readily removable guides, may be incorporated. 

Often a study of a process will indicate that the opera- 
tion of two units in sequence is more productive than the 
same two units in line. This is particularly true when 
there are two or more stages of mixing best performed 
with different mill settings. When such is the case, it is 
often desirable to place one unit above the other to per- 
mit gravity flow of the material from the upper to the 
lower mill. 
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(Top) 
Fig. 5. The 20-inch Gordon plasticator breaks down rubber with 
large savings in power, labor, floor space, and other operating costs. 


(Bottom) 
Fig. 6. The Hale pelletizer transforms rubber into free-flowing pellets 
which cut handling costs and improve uniformity and quality of 
product. 


In some mixing processes and more frequently in 
laboratory or pilot-plant work, the ability to vary mill 
surface friction ratio is necessary in order that the effect 
of such variation be known. For such installations, units 
are available with individual variable speed drives on 
each of the rolls. 

These examples of design modification have been given 
for the purpose of pointing out the desirability of first 
esiablishing performance specifications before selecting 
a mill. Failure to establish such specifications in advance 
may penalize an operation unnecessarily and certainly 1s 
not conducive to advancement in design. \We hasten to 
point out here, and it applies equally to other types of 
unis which will be discussed, that there is a logical com- 
promise in this matter of specialization. It is the aim of 
every reputable machinery manufacturer to standardize 
the basic paris of each unit. This standardization 1s 
absolutely essential to minimize development engineer- 
ing, pattern cost, and spare parts servicing. Our aim is 
the production of a standard basic unit to which addi- 
tional special refinements may be added at a minimum 
of expense and lost time, originally or subsequently as 
the application may dictate. In the interest of all con 
cerned “another solution” to a problem already solved 
in a satisfactory manner, should be avoided, unless by 
virtue of this further change in design a decided improve- 
ment appears possible. 

The Internal Mixer 

With the intensive internal mixer we find one of the 
first major improvements offered to the rubber industry 
in its entire history. The hundreds of Banbury mixers 
in operation at the present time and the continued un- 
precedented high-level demand for these machines bear 
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intone to the advantage derived from their use in 
many operations. It is generally agreed that the Banbury 
mixer is one of the most versatile pieces of equipment 
ever developed, and the scarcity of available units jus- 
tifies this opinion. s manufacturer of the Banbury, the 
intensive batch- =e mixer, and the Gordon plasticator, 
the first intensive, continuous mixer, we are constantl 
faced with questions as to their respective fields of ap- 
lication. The answer is, of course, that they both have 


) 
heir own field. 
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In our estimation there can be no consideration of con- 
tinuous mixing machines within reasonable limits of 
unless we can assume a feed of rela- 
I-xpressed in another man- 
er, it is usually feasible continuously to mix and or 
use a preblended mixture of raw materials in which each 
cubic inch contains all sis, hemi in the proper propor- 
tions. It is definitely not feasil hime to disperse 
minute amounts of ingredients pene as minor pigment 
components ) not enue uniformly distributed through 
the major component. Thus, if the application presently 
planned or con atemplated at any time in the future in- 
volves any possibility of non-homogeneous mixes, a Ban- 
bury is essential for such mixing. 

There have been and will continue to be changes in 
Banbury design to make this unit adaptable to new ap- 
plications, to decrease maintenance, and to facilitate plant 
housekeeping. \Vith the use of the Banbury for mixing 
plastics, clearances were altered, the charging neck was 
extended for bulky compounds, special metallurgy was 

such as chrome-plating certain parts, and the 
design of the discharge door was changed to permit bet- 
ter sealing and to avoid sticking resulting from greater 
expansion of the metal because of higher operating tem- 
peratures. Several units of new design which incor- 
porate swing opening sides to facilitate cleaning are now 
and being tested. (See Figures 3 and 4.) 

Metallurgical research is being carried on constantly 
to develop metals and allovs for use in Banburys em- 
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ploved in ope ms involving abnormally 
stocks, such as for phonograph records and asphalt tile 
Besides work on improved hard-surface materials, tests 
ire being conducted on replaceable inserts and on special 
Nihard castings for points subjected to greatest wear. 
type drives, which remove the connecting gears 
the Banb proper and incorporate them in the 
eduction unit e been designed and built for several 
vdels es rives | e Der ver\ orably receive: 
by ISCTS ( study to reduce the cost of the unit 
pe drive is now under way. For less severe operations 
comp st calls tor hardened connecting gears 
rest ith the possibility of flood 
( ‘ te eans O n oil circulating 
Ss 1 O estigat¢ 
] ( lust stops is receiving speci atten 
( el provements as modifications to in 
talle . ( ered l@ use of anti-friction 
Y os is beme tri ut ( odifications of th 
) SU of the Banbury have been under in 
vestigats r some time. One complete new design o 
Dy: LIT . r r TESlec lor thie rst ae and. as 
1 extensive tests of the Banbury as ; 
( s reciall o ber mechanically have also beet 
nile 1 onsiderable period. Those in the re 
dustr ( ( particular interest in this de 
elopment 1 M ept pos ed on the progress ot the 
vork and have free access to the Derby laboratory where 
tests will be arranged at their convenience on application. 
Siu irizing the foregoing, the Banburv now enjoys 
recognized | of application, and progress in design 


nprovement will be limited only by the time required 


for field testing and the cooperation of the rubber and 
the plastics goods industries in presenting new problems 


and assisting the machinery supplier in the evaluation of 


this unit as a possible solution to these problems. 
Continuous Screw Mixer 


The present-day trend throughout the entire industrial 
field is to demand continuous processes. This demand is 
a logical outgrowth of the realization that the related 
problems of material handling, control, and 
elimination of the variability of human element are 
greatly simplifed by making manufacturing processes 
continuous, Whenever and wherever possible. The chemi- 
cal industry as a whole and the petroleum division in 
particular have long recognized this fact, and their em- 
phasis on extensive research and their willingness to 
make large capital investments for continuous processes 
are evidences of the value of this-type 
these industries. 

The Gordon plasticator, as shown in Figure 5. orig?- 
nally conceived to break down rubber with less genera- 
tion of heat, was the first of the intensive screw-type 
machines. In addition to its application in the rubber 
held, it is now utilized increasingly in many plastics 
operations. This machine has given outstanding per- 
formance when used with such plastics as polystyrene, 
polyethylene, and vinyl polymer and copolymers, as a 
densification, pigmenting, plasticizing medium. Since 
cleaning the plasticator presents some problems, long 
runs on the same compound by producers of basic resins 
is probably one of the most attractive applications of this 
machine. On the other hand, certain compounds have 
been found that are nearly self-cleaning, and satisfactory 
special mixtures have been developed for cleaning the 
machine after running other compounds. 

More recently, other intensive screw-type continuous 
mixers have become available, which are based 
on the European design developed in Germany and Italy 
prior to and during the war. This design attempts to 
carn the appreciable thrust on large units of this 
type by using two screws, feeding from both ends and 
discharging in the center, thus ne utralizing the thrust 
except for discrepancies between loads in the two sec- 


tions. 
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There 1s no question | mit that there will be an increas- 
ing demand for this type of mixing operation. Its limita- 
tions will be dependent on the development of suitable 
preblending equipment and the stabilizations of formula 
and production. Large-volume producers and those de- 
siring an extruded end-product will have the incentive 
for plonecring the development of the use of this type of 


\ny study of recent developments in processing equip- 
ment and particularly with regard to screw-type mixing 
machine, would be incomplete without reference to the 
Hale pelletizer. This unit, shown in Figure 6, was de- 
veloped primarily to eliminate the expensive and obsolete 
method of handling rubber in slabs, strips, or other hard- 
to-manage forms, Consisting of a special screw machine 
equipped with a cylindrical discharge head with radial 
orifices around which a knife cage rotates, this machine 
lischarge directly from a B Janbury and converts 
the mix into an easily handled pellet form, slightly larger 
in size than a lead pencil eraser. The pellets may be 
conveyed mechanically or pneumatically to storage or 
subsequent operations. Carried to the ultimate, this unit 
permits masterbatching, pelletizing, automatic handling. 
proportioning, blending of stocks, remixing and warming, 
all without the necessity of ay manual operations or 
exposure to the atmosphere and with resultant improved 
control, cleanliness, and decreased cost. Already installed 
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for some years in the large plants of the major tire com- 
panies, this machine is finding increased acceptance in 
emaller plants and in speciality fields. New uses include 
the fields of flooring and loaded plastic compounds. -\ny 
long-range improvement or cost reduction program by 
rubber and plastics goods manufacturers should give 
consideration to an evaluation of this process. 

Another development in continuous mixing has been 
the so-called German mixer, shown in Figure 7. This 
machine has long been accepted in the linoleum indusiry 
as standard equipment where it serves to complete mix- 
ing after an initial batch treatment and where it 1s used 
to obtain maximum dispersion before other operations 
eventually leading to calendering. This unit consists of 
a series of “live” or rotating knives passing through a 
mating series of “dead” or stationary knives, thus pre- 
senting a labyrinth passage to the stock as it progresses 
through the evlinder by virtue of a spiral on the live 
knives. The discharge takes place threugh a series of 
orifices in a so-called “tail plate.” and the shaft may be 
equipped with a cut-off knife to shear the “doggies” to 
any desired length. Most recently, this unit has been used 
successfully on mixtures of preblended phenolic resin 
and paper rag stock and also on vinyl resins, plasticizer, 
and pigment. 

Still another recent application of the screw-type ma- 
chine is its use as a calender feeder. It has long been 
recognized that a mill, at best, produces a mix having an 
“average” temperature because of the exposure to the 
air of the outside surface of the sheet and because of the 
large bank, which is not being actively mixed except for 
the small roll in the mp. To insure complete thermal 
equilibrium, a screw-type machine was developed with 
a suitable die to discharge directly into the first nip of a 
calender. [quipped with a variable speed drive, the ex- 
truder may be synchronized with the calender and only 
a small rolling bank maintained on the calender at all 
times. This procedure reduces the mixing load on the 
calender and should lead to higher production speeds. 
As an added feature, a strainer may be incorporated 
ahead of the discharge die to afford protection against 
metal contamination. Such a unit may be designed for 
direct feed from a Banbury, strip feed from a warming 
mill, or possibly even for use with pellets from storage. 

Concluding this study of extrusion developments. 
many of these have been primarily a matter of intricate 
die design. There is the dual-head tuber which permits 
the extrusion of a tread-type stock with one die forming 
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Fig. 7. The “German” mixer, long a standard unit in the linoleum 
industry, has been used successfully for mixing some preblended 
plastics stocks. 
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Fig. 8. The largest ever built for plastics film and coatings, this 
four-roll L-type calender has 32-inch diameter by 92-inch face 
rolls, with individual motor adjustment on each screw. 


the tread and the other the sidewall. This operation is 
accomplished by using two opposed tuber units, each 
handling a ditferent compound, but discharging through 
a specially channeled die so as to direct simultaneously 
each compound to the desired section of the product. 
Other special heads on more or less conventional units 
have been successfully used in the manufacture of plastic 
film, filaments, ete. 


Calenders 

Calenders, together with some extrusion units, are 
used most frequently to form and “meter out” the fin- 
ished product. In view of this critical function it is per- 
haps more important that the design of calenders be held 
to closer tolerances than in the design of any of the ma- 
chines previously discussed. Variations of a few thou- 
sandths of an inch or ounces per vard, when applied to 
the tremendous volumes of stock processed on calenders. 
can well mean the ditference between profit and loss for 
a manufacturing operation. Furthermore maximum 
speeds at the calender are more significant than else 
where, since attendant labor cost is usually greater ana 
capital investment higher than at other points in many 
rubber and plastics goods manufacturing operations. 


Ss 


Finally, and perhaps of even greater importance, 1s the 
fact that trouble-free, continuous operation and the mini- 
mum of maintenance etfort at the calender are impera 
tive because standby equipment is less frequently i! 
able and interruptions disrupt material flow and “bottle- 
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neck” production. 

In discussing calenders, it might be desirable to exam 
ine the accomplishments of more or less analogous unit 
Paper production speeds de- 


operations in other fields 

spite increasingly rigid quality specifications have ad- 
vanced from a tew hundred feet a minute to between 
1,500 and 2,000 feet 
unbelievably close tolerances is being rolled at speeds of 
1.500 to 5,000 feet a minute, as compared with 800 to 
1.000 feet a minute a few vears ago. It is undoubtedly 
true that many complicated problems block a similar 
advance in the art of calendering rubber, and a coinciden- 
tal improvement in auxiliaries must probably be realized 
before any large production rate increases will be pos- 
sible. Our failure to reach speeds of more than 150 to 
200 feet a minute in calendering rubber otfers one of the 
most challenging opportunities in the entire process 
equipment field. On the basis of a more or less super 
ficial study it would appear that the capital, development, 
and determination which were so essential to success in 


a minute. Thin-gage steel within 
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the other fields mentioned above have been lacking to 
some degree in the rubber field. 

Only recently have even the known desirable features 
been incorporated in some of our new calender designs, 
and these only through the cooperation of the plastics 
industry. (See Figure 8.) For example, we have long 
recognized the desirability of larger and stronger units, 
precision type bearings, better lubrication, more sensi- 
tive gage control, more accurate temperature regulation, 
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elimination of connecting gears and their resultant thrust. 
and proper synchronization with pre-calender and post- 
calender auxiliaries. The demand for a variable crown 
to compensate for fluctuations in separating forces over 
a wide range of product requirements has more recently 
assumed genuine significance. 

Aided by the increasing recognition of opportunity and 
a spirit of joint responsibility for taking the “calculated 
risk” mentioned previously, much progress has been 
made in the past few months. There are three possible 
solutions to the problem of increased separating forces 
hetween the rolls of a calender brought about by stiffer 
stocks, higher speeds, and thinner gages, among other 
factors. The first of these is the incorporation of a suit- 
able roll crown, but this has the decided disadvantage of 
heing fixed and therefore correct for only one specific set 
of conditions. Any variation from the arbitrarily selected 
set of conditions results in inaccuracies. 

The second solution is based on providing sufficiently 
rigid proportions to counteract the maximum visualized 
load without measurable deflection. A) special two-roll 
unit with 48- by &4+-inch rolls was recently furnished on 
this principle to produce at a maximum of 10,000 square 
vards an hour, as compared with previous speeds of 1,500 
to 2,000 square vards an hour. Because of its size and 
other special features this unit sold for more than $200,- 
000 exclusive of elcetrical drive, as compared with $10.- 
000 to $60,000 for conventional units: vet its accuracy 
and lower production costs should amortize the cost of 
the complete unit in three to five vears. The third solu- 
tion, the so-called variable crown or crossed axis design, 
is being evaluated and will be discussed 1n more detail 
elsewhere in this paper. 

There is seme conflict of thought on the subject. of 
arings, but. regardless of the approach, there is definite 
recognition of the need of improvement, and application 
tests now in progress should make factual statistics avail- 
able in the near future. The old, plain cast-iron journal 
boxes with Babbitt or stave liners are definitely obsolete. 





nd new, improved sleeve bearings, such as Morgoil or 
comparable types, and anti-triction designs of the ball or 
are receiving Increasing acceptance. 

Some feel that the anti-friction type of bearing offers 
he ideal solution in all cases, but others believe that 
highly specialized sleeve features are necessary for great- 
est accuracy, ease of maintenance, and uninterrupted 
production, One version of the sleeve type uses highly 
bearings with special provision for thor- 
1 lubrication which are supplemented by adjacent 

thary bearings. These auxiliary bearings are pre- 
loaded so as to insure no change in the relative positions 
ee and bearing regardless of variations in 
When supplemented by thermostatically 
controlled temperature regulation of ihe lubricant, this 
system has the advantage of counteracting accumulated 
tolerances in the complete assembly and of reducing the 
problems of accuracy to a single phase. As in previous 
cases of this type, there will undoubtedly be no universal 
solution, but rather two alternative designs based on the 
particular application, Anti-friction bearings may pre- 
dominate where power is a major factor, temperatures 
are relatively constant, and stops under full load are 
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1 journal 
imposed load. 
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common; while sleeve types may be preferred for maxi- 
mum accuracy, operation over wide temperature ranges, 
and where continuity of operation is a paramount re- 
quirement. 

Improved lubrication is absolutely essential to any de- 
Flood lubrication is generally regarded 
as desirable and is necessary for all models operating at 
elevated temperatures. .\s previously mentioned, such 
lubrication should be supplemented by thermostatic con- 
irol of lubricating oil temperature. Large-capacity oil 
reservoirs, filters, adequate pumps, and protective devices 
to prevent operation during any failure in the system are 
other accepted features. Completely satisfactory oil seals 
are still a recognized problem on which we are concen- 
irating our efforts. Materials capable of withstanding 
the high temperatures, and designs allowing for expan- 
sions as great as 0.020- to 0.030-inch, are two of the 
major obstacles. Ample drainage to insure free flow and 
prevent development of pressure at the point of sealing 
is also of great importance. 

Gage conirol must be classified into the two major 
types: variations across the sheet or over the face of the 
roll, and variations along the length of the material being 
calendered. The former type is a function of roll shape 
and design and is therefore subject to the variations 
mentioned under the topic of roll proportions which re- 
sult from “compromise crowning.” The only solution 
appears to be the use of larger units having stiffer rolls 
and less variation in usage of the calender, or the use of 
the crossed axis feature in some cases. Variations in gage 
along the length of the material being calendered are 
usually caused by fluctuating operations conditions, such 
as changes in temperature, speed, bank size, formula of 
stock, guide setting, and others. Needless to say, all of 
these conditions should be maintained as constant as pos- 
sible. . 

Where the separating force in any given “nip” closely 
approximates the combined weight of the upper roll plus 
the frictional resistance to movement and any downward 
force from the second nip load above, there is a tendency 
for the upper roll to “float” within the limits of bearing 
and journal box clearances. This condition may be 
remedied by the use of the preloading devices previously 
mentioned. The trend in roll adjustments is to motorize 
all finish gaging passes and, at such low speeds that the 
control may ultimately be “tied in” with continuous gage 
measurement, to achieve so-called “automatic gaging” 
without “hunting.” One of the major ‘factors retarding 
this development has been the lack of satisfactory con- 
tinuous gaging devices, particularly where no contract 
with the calendered material is permissible. Several 
manufacturers have recently completed non-contact  1n- 
siallations which show considerable promise. 

Much in the way of temperature control can be gained 
by the use of drilled-type rolls as discussed under mills. 
The imporiance of operating technique carmot be over- 
emphasized in this connection since large, inactive banks 
of stock or intermittent feeds cannot help but vary the 
temperature. Satisfactory temperature control can be 
achicved only when the feed is synchronized and con- 
tinuous, with the stock appearing to “dissolve” in a small 
rolling bank. From the standpoint of mechanical design 
the greatest need is of adequate control of the heating 
or cooling medium, Sudden changes in the temperature 
of the medium are undesirable and even disastrous in 
the case of drilled designs. All of this appears to dictate 
the use of a single medium, such as hot water, oil, ‘etc.. 
in place of steam and water. A roll surface temperature 
measuring device is now ‘being offered which promises 
to be a major contribution to the industry. The use of 
this device combined with the drilled-type roll and proper 


sign progress. 
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valving which are also available, together with elimina- 
tion of “over-correction” resulting from the use of two 
separate mediums, appears to bring this problem nearer 
solution than at any previous time. 

Some also feel that the 180° exposure between succes- 
sive nips of vertical stack calender rolls is undesirable 
because ‘it necessarily results in a temperature gradient 
between the inside and the outside of the sheet being 
calendered. We all recognize that absolute thermal 
equilibrium is most desirable and for'this reason, among 
others, the so-called “Z-type” calender has been devel- 
oped. (See Figure 9.) With this system, as the ‘name 
implies, the four rolls are arranged so as to eliminate any 
“floating” middle roll, reduce the exposure between suc- 
cessive passes to 90 degrees, and maintain heat balance 
to a greater degree by the “nesting” of the rolls. Many 
companies operating at high temperatures have now en- 
closed the calender to isolate it from extraneous drafts. 
with resultant improvement in both temperature and gage 
control. 

It has always been recognized that connecting gears 
develop some thrust and that this is undesirable in ‘im- 
proved designs. In addition the removing of these gears, 
while servicing the rolls, is both costly and time consum- 
ing. A substitution which has proved very satisfactory 
is the use of a pinion stand which followed the rolling 
mill approach by incorporating all gearing in a suitable 
lubricated special case. This not only insures better 
alinement and lubrication with resultant longer gear life. 
but also “cleans up” the calender, improves housekeep- 
ing, and facilitates maintenance ‘and roll changes which 
may occur more frequently with high-speed operation. 
This is also a typical example of improvement which 
leads to still further advances since with connecting gears 
on the roll necks it would not have been feasible to incor- 
porate the crossed axis principle. 

With the use of a universal connection between the 
pinion stand and the rolls, it was decided to revive our 
investigation of the crossed axis as a solution to the de- 
mand for the variable crown. The European method 
based on a theory of incorporating wedges was unsatis- 
factory because it did not provide practical means of 
quickly and accurately varying the degree of crossing. 
sv swiveling the boxes in the side frame windows and 
motorizing the control this potentially valuable feature 
has been made applicable to modern processes. E-xten- 
sive field tests are now in progress and have already 
progressed to the point where the theory is proved and 
the fear dispelled of splitting the sheet or extruding the 
product to the ends. New models will undoubtedly in- 
corporate increasing application of this principle. 
Calender Auxiliaries 

We now reach the point of recognizing the necessity 
of simultaneous development of the calender auxiliaries, 
such as wind-up, let-off, ete. Machinery builders have 
heen increasingly forced to accept orders for complete 
calender “trains,” first, because of the small concerns 
with few technical personnel, and, second, because of the 
desire on the part of the large companies to centralize 
responsibility for performance. 

The first manifestation of this trend toward complete 
calender trains was noted in electrical equipment where 
definite justification exists because of the inter-relation 
of motors, drives, and output speeds. Furthermore the 
electrical distribution structure is such that no economic 
penalty was imposed on the user by so processing the 
order, and greater volumes of business for machinery 
builders sometimes resulted because of better liaison and 
expediting. These electrical trains as a whole have 
proved very satisfactory to all concerned and will prob- 
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Fig. 9. In this calender the Z arrangement of the rolls pro- 
vides, among other advantages, more sensitive gage control, 
more accurate temperature regulation, and variable crown. 


ably become standard practice. 

When confronted with an expansion of this trend to 
light duty-equipment, conveyers, pipe and fittings, etc., 
the machinery manufacturers faced another dilemma. To 
offer this service virtually demanded the use of expanded 
staffs of consulting engineers experienced in all phases 
of production, The jealously guarded reputation of ma- 
chinery manufacturers as impartial confidants would be 
jeopardized, and access to some plants might be refused, 
with its resultant effect on the accumulation of data and 
the policing of installations and operations of equipment. 
To date, experience has indicated that assumption of this 
new responsibility involves the heavy equipment supplier 
in continued contingent liability and requires dispropor- 
tionate staff organizations. Performance in one custom- 
er’s process is no criterion for comparable results else- 
where because of variations in formulae, other parts ot 
the process, and in product objective. 

We all hesitate to disturb a condition which has re 
sulted in one of the most economical distribution or mer- 
chandising systems in existence. .\t present the cost of 
heavy machinery to the user is set by the manufacturing 
cost plus only an extremely small direct sales expense 
and a profit which published figures indicate is seldom 
more than 8-100. This situation compares with other 
distribution procedures which often result in user pur- 
chase prices amounting to 50-200(% above manufactur- 
ing costs. Consumer requests for excessive consulting- 
engineering service should be tempered by a realization 
that they are buying equipment having only a very rea- 
sonable “mark-up” for profit, sales expense, develop- 
ment, etc. In all probability the question of auxiliaries 
will eventually stabilize at a point where adjacent de- 
vices, attachments, and controls, as well as related elec- 
trical equipment, will be offered where their designs do 
not encroach on confidences made by the user to the sup- 
plier, or predetermine the necessary operating technique. 


Summary and Conclusions 


In conclusion we would like to return briefly to the 
basic industrial philosophy originally mentioned. Prog- 
ress must be the joint responsibility of equipment manu 
facturers and users whose future will depend on adequate 
liaison and a spirit of genuine cooperation. There will 
continue to be a defensive resistance by management to 
radical changes requiring greatly increased capital ex- 
penditures and involving unproved theories. The manu- 
facturers must rely on their technicians to define the 
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Synthetic Rubbers and Resins 
as Insulation for Wires and Cables 
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Fig. 1. Effect of Air Oven Aging at 130° C. on Tensile 
Strength of Natural and GR-S Insulation Compounds 
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GR-S Synthetic Rubber 


It is well known that the war forced the development 
of synthetic rubber, and that this development was a 
rapid one. Practically all rubber insulations were made 
from synthetic rubber after 1943. Both the manutacturer 
and the consumer were faced with new standards. Since 
they were different, some apprehension was felt that in- 
ferior products were being used. It has turned out that 
insulations made from GR-S, the general-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber, have not only been satisfactory, but ac- 
tually more desirable in many respects than those made 
from natural rubber. 

GR-S is not a single material, since government plants 
have produced well over 400 commercial varieties. These 
various types are not equally well adapted for wire in- 
sulation ; therefore careful selection must be made. GR-S 
insulation 1s desirable if the proper varieties are used, 
even though natural rubber is available today in un- 
limited quantities. There is every indication that there 
will be further progress in the development of new poly- 
mers. Many of these will be adapted for use in wire in- 
sulation, and such products will be even better than 
those available now. 

GR-S wire insulation has tensile strength values which 
are lower than those of natural rubber. Tensile strength 
is, however, unimportant in itself. Its principal use is as 
a means for measuring stability during aging, and _ this 
is ordinarily determined through the use of accelerated 
aging tests. Of course we have had only about five vears’ 
experience with the natural aging of GR-S. On the other 
hand, the wire industry has had more than 25 years’ ex- 
perience with accelerated aging tests and has learned to 
appraise rubber insulations with a good degree of con- 
fidence. 

Properly compounded GR-S wire insulations age ex- 
cellently. \s in illustration, typical super-aging natural 
rubber and GR-S insulating compounds have been ex- 
posed in the air oven at 130° C., and changes in tensile 
streneth observed. It is evident from Figure 1 that this 
drastic treatment has almost destroved the tensile of the 
natural rubber compound; whereas that of the GR-S 
compound is practically unimpaired. Although the actual 
initial values for the GR-S compounds are somewhat 
lower than those of natural rubber, they are adequate for 
any service. 

elongation values in this same aging test tor these 
compounds are shown in Figure 2, and this property of 
the GR-S compound seems harmed but little. Values 
for elongation are initially about the same for the two 
materials, and the stability of this property of GR-S in- 
sulation is greater. The indication is that such a GR-S 
compound would have a much longer life in’ service 
where heat and oxidation are the deteriorating influences. 

Compression resistance is one measure of toughness. 
Initial values for GR-S compounds are almost the same 
as those for natural rubber, although at elevated tem- 
peratures they are somewhat inferior. In Figure 3 the 
behaviors of this property in this accelerated aging test 
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Fig. 2. Effect of Air Oven Aging at 130° C. on Elongation 
of Natural and GR-S Insulation Compounds 


are plotted, and it is evident that the GR-S compound 
is much more stable with age. 

Much etfort has been directed at improving the re- 
sistance of rubber insulation to atmospheric weathering 
and suncracking. Some progress has been made, but 
the best natural rubber compounds are still susceptible 
to this service hazard. On the other hand, properly 
compounded GR-S compounds are greatly superior in 
this respect. In Table 1 outdoor exposure tests on 
mechanically stressed insulation indicate that the time 
of exposure to failure is very much greater for a wide 
variety of types of GR-S compounds. None of them 
shows signs of failure after many times the length of 
exposure necessary to harm natural rubber insulation. 


Tasie 1. Days oF WeratuER Exposure To Cause CRACKING 
Natural Rubber GR-S 
Se eer errr ree 102 540+ 
PR: SG aselta ve sone ace aber eyencuecct acs 81 300-- 
‘ig io oa LS A aaa 26 700-+- 
TESS 1 IMORS rare mat erga ie ny ener gene 28 750+ 
Type \ 63 600+ 


In the so-called oil-base ozone-resisting compounds, 
GR-S behaves similarly to natural rubber, and there is 
no great choice where this property is concerned. 

Where insulation is to be used under water or under- 
ground where water is inevitably present, mechanical 
water absorption and electrical water absorption proper- 
ties are important. The good varieties of GR-S have a 
lower mechanical water absorption than the best types 
of natural rubber with the exception of deproteinized 
rubber. These low mechanical water absorption values 
in the proper type of GR-S compound give good elec- 
trical stability during such exposure, and the insulations 
are very satistactory tor most services. 

Oxidation of rubber during aging increases its water 
absorption. If rubber insulation is used in shallow water, 
underground, or where there is alternate wetting and 
drying, the oxidation that occurs increases deterioration 
through water absorption. The greater resistance of 
GR-S to oxidation means that after a moderate period 
of time the best GR-S compounds may show less de- 
terioration under such conditions than those made from 
any variety of natural rubber. In deep water where oxi- 
dation is not a factor, properly compounded deproteinized 
rubber insulation is still superior to any present type of 
GR-S insulation. 


Butyl Rubber 


Butyl rubber has proved to be superior to natural rub- 
ber for inner tubes because of its great resistance to the 
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Fig. 3. Effect of Air Oven Aging at 130° C. on Compression 
of Natural and GR-S Insulation Compounds 


diffusion of gases. Unfortunately this property is of no 
virtue in wire insulation, but Butyl rubber has other in 
herent properties that should be of value. Butyl rubber 
has low chemical unsaturation which should make it re- 
sistant to oxidation, acids, alkalies, etc. Since it is the 
unsaturation in rubber that is the source of attack by 
ozone, Butyl rubber compounds offer a chance of high 
ozone resistance. Unfortunately Butyl rubber tends to 
give mushy compounds which have low dielectric 
strength. These deficiencies must be overcome for its 
successful use in insulation. The problem of proper 
compounding to maintain the virtues of Butyl rubber 
and overcome its defects is a nice one. Some progress 
has been made in this direction, and as we learn more 
about compounding Butyl, we may develop excellent 
ozone resisting compounds for high voltage applications. 


Neoprene 


The electrical properties of neoprene are not good 


Its dielectric constant and power factor are high, and 
its dielectric resistance and dielectric strength are low. 
On the other hand, it has the advantage of flame resis- 
tance and oil resistance, and it stands weathering and 
sunlight excellently. For low voltage installations it 1s 
proving valuable where the somewhat higher cost is war- 
ranted for the sake of its good properties. 


Silicone Rubber 

Silicone rubber is a fairly new development. It is a 
material with silicon atoms in the structure so that it 
may be considered to be partially organic and partially 
inorganic. Like organic rubbers, it may be vulcanized to 
give an elastic material, although its physical properties 
are relatively poor. It is susceptible to water, and its 
electrical propertics are only fair. It does stand more 
heat than is considered safe for rubber and probably can 
be operated at temperatures as high as 150° C. Thus it 
is adapted for insulation for special purposes where re 
sistance to heat is needed and its higher cost can be Justi 
fied. 


Polyvinyl Chloride 

Butyl rubber. GR-S, neoprene, and Silicone rubber 
are vulecanizable materials. The process of vulcanization 
converts them into elastic substances which are relatively 
unaffected by temperature changes. Polyvinyl chloride is 
a thermoplastic material; this statement means that poly- 
vinyl chloride has relatively little elasticity, and as the 
temperature is increased, it becomes gradually softer and 
softer. Being softened by high temperatures, it can be 
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extruded on to wire which completes the fabricating 
operation. 

Polyvinyl chloride and its copolymers are made into 
useful materials for wire insulation by the use of plasti- 
These are usually liquids which are compatible 
resin and which convert it to a ma- 
terial that is flexible at room temperature. Most of these 
plasticizers are volatile to some extent; this statement 
means that after a long period of heating the plasticizers 
will evaporate from the insulation to leave the hard 
brittle resin behind. In addition, these plasticizers may 
diffuse and thereby change the properties of adjacent 
materials. Some plasticizers have been developed which 
are non-volatile and non-diffusible, but the physical and 
electrical properties that they impart to the finished prod- 
ucts are somewhat inferior. 

As manufactured commercially, the polyvinyl chloride 
insulations have good flame and oil resistance, although 
there is some tendency for certain organic solvents to 
extract the plasticizer. insulations may have 
brittle points as low as about —50° C, and still be fairly 
hard at 80° C. Being thermoplastic materials, they are 
somewhat sensitive to sudden blows. Their shattering 
temperatures are much higher than their bend-brittle 
points, which fact means that they must be handled 
rather carefully in cold weather. 

Their power factors vary from 6 to 15¢c, and their 
dielectric constants are from 4 to 8 Their dielectric 
strength is excellent, and the dielectric resistance is sat- 
isfactory. The power factor values have restricted these 
materials mostly to low voltage applications, but if it 1s 
recognized that they have their limitations, they are very 
useful for many services. 


cize rs. 
with the hard brittle 


These 


Polyethylene 

Polyethylene is a polymeric hydrocarbon which is 
flexible and which is being used as wire insulation. Its 
electrical properties are superb. Its dielectric constant 
is only about 2.3, and its power factor at all frequencies 
is only about 0.03°¢. Both its AC and DC dielectric 
strengths are high, and its dielectric resistance is excel- 
lent. It is inflammable. Its resistance to water is extraor- 
dinary. For many purposes its physical properties are 
good, Its brittle point is probably lower than —70° C., 
and it does not shatter at low temperatures. It has high 
hardness and is tough in moderate thicknesses. During 
the war and since polyethylene has found extensive use 
in radar and other high-frequency cables. 

Although it 1s paped aaie it is susceptible to corona 
discharges. This is because its melting point, where it 
changes from a rather hard solid to a soft plastic mate- 
rial, is about 108° C. The local heating due to corona 
discharges may thus cause melting and electrical failures. 

Polyethylene is being used cautiously as insulation in 
power cables. Some mistrust exists, however, because 
of its low melting point. If we could be certain that no 
corona discharge would ever occur on a power cable in- 
sulation, and if the temperature of the insulation never 
exceeded about 85> C., polyethylene would be used more 
extensively. Unfortunately power cables may get over- 
loaded and heated. With rubber, varnished cambric, and 
paper insulations, overheating does shorten the life of 
a cable, but very seldom results in immediate failure. On 
the other hand, such overloading of a polyethylene in- 
sulated power cable could easily be fatal. Exceeding the 
melting point of polyethylene would distort the cable to 
such an extent that at least portions of it would be use- 
less. 
attempts have been made to vulcanize poly- 
ethylene and thereby overcome this rather sharp melting 
point. So far these attempts have not been satisfactory. 


Some 
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If it could be done, we could have greater confidence in 
the possibility of polyethylene insulation on power cables. 


Teflon 


Du Pont has invented polytetrafluorethylene.  Struc- 
turally it is similar to polyethylene, except that all the 
hydrogen atoms have been replaced with fluorine. If we 
were to enumerate all the electrical and physical proper- 
ties that the perfect dielectric should have, Teflon would 
be the answer. Its electrical properties are as good as 
those of polyethylene. In addition, it is flameproof. It 
resists all solvents; its physical properties are excellent, 
and it could probably be operated satisfactorily at a tem- 
perature of 250° C. As a dielectric it is ideal, but there 
are two disadvantages. Its cost at the present time is 
high. Of more importance, its high melting point makes 
it practically impossible to process, at least with our 
present knowledge and equipment. In order to extrude 
it on wire, temperatures of about 450° C. must be used, 
and this is close to its decomposition point. The extru- 
sion, even at such a temperature, is only a few feet per 
hour. It can be made into tape, and taped insulations 
have been made and used on wire. This construction has 
the disadvantage of not having a solid structure, but by 
this device, the superlative properties of Teflon can be 
used to some extent. 

There is some hope that modifications in Teflon will 
be made so that it can be processed more easily. 


Conclusions 

None of the synthetics are perfect as insulation, but 
they each have their place. Using them with proper 
understanding of their strengths and weaknesses will 
result in more reliable and longer lived wire and calle 
insulation. In addition, there are better ones to come. 





Pulley Belt Designed to Prevent Slipping 


BELT with rubber teeth that will not slip has been an- 

nounced by the L. H. Gilmer division of United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. Said to be 
enormously strong, highly flexible, and virtually noiseless in 
operation, the new belt is designed for use on machinery 
equipped with special pulleys grooved to fit the teeth. Known 
as the Gilmer Timing Belt, it is reinforced with steel cables 
embedded in oil-resisting synthetic rubber. The cables reduce 
stretch almost to zero, eliminating the necessity of take-up de- 
vices to remove slack. In operation, the belt makes positive 
engagement with the pulleys at any speed up to 10,000 feet a 
minute. The new belt is suitable for use in power transmission 
and synchronization and will be made in various sizes to meet 
the requirements of machine designers. Wide usage is expected 
in the automotive and aviation fields, and on machine tools, 
business machines, and industrial equipment. 





Gilmer Timing Belt Has Rubber Teeth to Prevent Slipping 
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New Jersey, 
Rubber Picneer 


N TWO “world” wars the paths of the rubber and 
the alcohol industries have crossed in New Jersey, 
and in both instances the results have been devastat- 

ing to the nation’s enemy. 

Tradition has it that alcohol, all by itself, made an im- 
portant contribution to victory way back in Revolution- 
ary days, when the stocks of a small distillery in Lam- 
bertville figured in the defeat of the British at Trenton. 

If historical evidence can be relied upon, the whiskey 
distilled in that old Jersey town carried the punch of a 
high-speed, rubber-borne tank destroyer. The story 1s 
that British troops failed to take this into account when 
they tapped a few casks enroute to Trenton, and that 
this was one reason why General Washington found the 
opposition in a state of alcoholic disorganization when 
he descended on them from across the Delaware. 

In World War II thousands of applications of alcohol 
(and petroleum) base rubber to aircraft, trucks, artillery, 
and warships made important contributions to final vic- 
tory. Millions of dollars worth of these items made from 
these miracle rubbers flowed from the production lines 
of New Jersey's 104 rubber factories. 

New Jersey has figured prominently in the mushroom 
growth of this country’s three-billion-dollar rubber goods 
manufacturing industry. In 1908, with 142 rubber fac- 
tories inside her borders, the State could claim title as 
the rubber goods manufacturing center of the world, 
laurels subsequently lost to Ohio. 


Goodyear’s Discovery 

It was in 1839 that Charles Goodyear’s discovery of 
vulcanization transformed rubber from a novelty into a 
miraculous new raw material destined to reach into every 
phase of modern life. And the infant industry was really 
just getting on its feet when rubber goods manufacturing 
first made its appearance in New Jersey. 

This was in 1848. Two firms, Ford & Co. of New 
srunswick, and the Newark Mfg. Co., purchased rights 
to manufacture rubber boots and shoes under Goodyear 
patents, and although Onderdonk & Letson, New Bruns- 
wick, declined purchase rights, they did pay royalties. 
With the rush for gold that sent thousands of Easterners 
to California, rubber manufacturing in New Jersey 
boomed. Bullion-hungry adventurers clamored for any- 
thing and everything made of rubber: ponchos, footwear, 
rubber coated clothing, hose. Production and profits kept 
pace with the surging tempo of westward migration. 

sy 1860 rubber was well established in the industrial 
pattern of the State, and by reason of improved manufac- 
turing methods and greater know-how the New Jersey 
industry was able to meet a large portion of the North- 
ern Army's requirements during the Civil War. When 
the war opened, New Jersey had six well established 
rubber works: The Lambertville Rubber Co., located on 
the site of the old distillery ; the Mattson Rubber Co. at 
Lodi; the Mever Rubber Co. and the New Brunswick 
Rubber Co. at New Brunswick; the Weldon Roberts 
Rubber Co. at Newark; and the New Jersey Car Spring 
& Rubber Co. at Jersey City. 

The Mercer Rubber Co. at Hamilton Square is one of 
the State’s oldest mechanical goods manufacturers. It 
This article prepared for India RusBer Wortp by the public relations de- 


partment of The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. x. 
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The Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Began Its Operations in This Plant 
at Passaic on January 1, 1894 


was founded in 1866. The name of Sayen has been iden- 
tified with the company since the 1880's when it was 
taken over by Sayen and Austin. Its present president is 
William H. Sayen, Jr., who, with his brother, F. R. 
Sayen, has been actively identified with the management 
since 1905. 

Another Newark company that dates to the early post- 
Civil War period is the Rubberset Co., which was 
founded in 1873. As the Rubber & Celluloid Products 
Co., it pioneered extensively in the development of rub- 
ber-set brushes of all types, for which it has since come 
to be so widely known. 

New Jersey has in New Brunswick one of the oldest 
and best known manufacturers of surgical dressings and 
adhesive tapes in Johnson & Johnson, which celebrated 
its sixtieth anniversary in 1947, It has been identified 
with outstanding development in this field since the pio- 
neering discoveries of Lister and Pasteur. The growth 
of Johnson & Johnson is reflected in the fact that its per- 
sonnel has risen from less than 50 employes in the early 
days of the company to more than 4,000 at the present 
time in the State of New Jersey alone, including the sub- 
sidiaries. 

The old New Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co. above 
meniioned pioneered in a field that made fortunes for 
many rubber manufacturers in the era of expanding rail- 
road transportation in the wake of the war between the 
states. Rubber car springs were followed by a multi- 
plicity of rubber mechanical goods for transportation and 
industry and accounted for a large proportion of the total 
rubber consumed in this country before 1900. 


New Plants 

The race for supremacy as the rubber capital of the 
State was largely between Newark and Trenton; a 
manufacturers’ directory for 1908 credited Newark with 
44 rubber companies, Trenton with 39. Trenton now 
holds a lead in production and tonnage by virtue of the 
broader scope of manufacturing operations in that city. 
Many of Trenton’s present rubber plants trace their 
origin back to the period following the Civil War and the 
industrial growth that ensued to the turn of the century. 

The Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. has occupied the 
same site. as a rubber manufacturing plant since 1870. 

established the same vear, and also in Trenton, were 
the Hamilton Rubber Co., the John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Co., and the Sloane Blabon Corp. They were followed 
by the Standard Rubber Co., in 1879, founded by W. J. 
B., Joseph, and Oliver Stokes. Then, in 1893, Frank C. 
Jones and Arthur Farragut Townsend founded in Pas- 
saic what has developed into one of New Jersey's lead- 
ing plants, the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. (now the 
Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc.), which traces its origin directly to America’s first 
rubber works, the old Roxbury India Rubber Factory, 
founded in Massachusetts in 1833. 

Roxbury’s modern descendants in Passaic still honor 
the traditions of clever advertising established by the 
founders of their first ancestor. They like to tell the story 
of President Andrew Jackson being persuaded to review 
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the militia on Boston Common, astride his charger, and 
shielded against a driving rain by rubber boots, cape, 
and headgear—made by Roxbury. On the strength of 
implied presidential approval, it is reported that the next 
day the fledgling company’s shares rocketed in price. 
The rubber industry was born in Massachusetts, but 
the beginning of the present century found New Jersey 
out ahead. Millions of dollars worth of rubber hose and 
packing, power and conveyer belting, rubber footwear 
and coated fabrics, druggists’ sundries, dies, springs. 
brake linings, and countless other mechanical goods for 
industry and transportation were being produced. The 
State was the center of the new /hard rubber industry, a 
division of rubber manufacturing still paced by = such 
firms the American Hard Rubber Co. at Butler, and 
the ane Rubber Co. and until recently the Joseph 
Stokes Rubber Co. in Trenton. These and other manu- 
facturers of hard rubber products turned out the astro- 
nomical total of more than 10,000,000 battery cases and 
500,000,000 battery parts during World War IT and 
more than 1,000 other hard rubber products for military 


se 

Phe Acme dette Mig. Co. of Trenton traces its 
origin to the Eureka Rubber Mig. Co., founded by John 
lambert and mk Rk. Cook. Organized in 1902, the 


npany manufactured jar rings, matting, carriage cloth, 
rubber hose, solid tires for carriages, and at an early date 
uilt fabric wrapped automotive tires. Recent manage- 
lent, under Horace Cook, son of the founder, purchased 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Corp. of Trenton and oper- 
ated both companies until 1945. The two companies, now 
owned by A. Kahn, were subsequently merged as the 
\eme-Hamilton Rubber Mig. Corp., though Acme and 
Hamilton continue to operate as separate divisions. 
The F lintl kote Co., a leading manufacturer of rubber- 
id products, was also founded at the turn of the 
gan operations at North Arlington, N. J.. 
held of asphalt roofing. This line today 
variety of bit ununous, resin and rubber 
Most of its work in the rubber field was done 
patents of the late Lester Kirschbraun, for 
‘e president in charge of research. The 
major expansion was in 1945 


Whippany, N. J. 





recent 

la = —_ 
plant, one of the largest of the Johns- 
opened on the banks of the Raritan River 
(faith in which is now 
in construction of a large new Johns- 
\lanville research center across the river) saw this com- 
pany in the forefront in the use of synthetic rubbers for 
kings for gas seals and soft lip synthetic rubber oil 


lopmental leadership 





aded by an executive whose 
lentified with most of the history 





rubber New Jersey. Its president is 
Frank Cazenove - n of one of the founders of the 
npany, who founded the old New York Belting & 





Original Building of Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co., Trenton, 
a Stone Mill Around Which the Present Factory Was Built 
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The Birthplace of the Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Corp. as It 
Looked a Generation or Two Ago 


Packing Co. over 100 vears ago. The Okonite Co. was 
established in 1878. A manufacturer of insulated wires, 
cables, and stripping tapes, this firm was identified with 
the building of “pipe lines under the ocean” and the “hol- 
low cables” that transported gasoline across the English 
channel for the invasion of Europe. 

In the field of resin, pyroxylin, and rubber coated 
fabrics and papers, New Jersey has been represented by 
the Cotan Corp. of Newark since about 1910. It got into 
the production of rubber coated top decking, sport top- 
ping, tire covers, and radiator covers in about 1922. 


State Industry at Its Peak 


In dollar volume, in production, and in employment, 
New Jersey's rubber industry is at its peak today. But 
the State’s dominance as the center of manufacturing 
started to ebb about 40 years ago, when the big tonnage 
in rubber began to shift to tires and tubes. These are 
only two of more than 50,000 rubber products, but they 
now determine where factories are biggest and payrolls 
highest. 

New Jersey factories were building bicycle and car- 
riage tires, however, before Detroit heard the first clash 
of gear or smelled the first exhaust of a horseless car- 
riage. The New Jersey factories also were well estab- 
lished in mechanical rubber goods at that time. At Man- 
hattan, Thomas Robins, Sr. and Thomas A. Edison 
were experimenting with a revolutionary way of trans- 
porting ores and other heavy materials at low cost, a 
conveyor belt first used at Ogden, N. J., for electrically 
concentrating low-grade iron ores. 

New Jersey rubber goods manufacturers appear to 
have been so concerned with their profitable belting and 
packing business that before they realized what was hap- 
pening a young but aggressive and rapidly growing in- 
dustry in Ohio stepped in the back door and skimmed 
the cream off the fabulous new automoiive tire market. 
When the Garden State people attempted to move in, 
it was too late. Many tried their hand at it. but between 
1910 and 1930 the firms that had gone into (and out of) 
the tire business were numbered in the hundreds. Auto- 
motive tire manufacturing in New Jersey ended during 

Thirties, with Michelin the last to go. 

Apart from tires, New Jersey's manufacturers have 
more than kept pace with one of the nation’s most rapid- 
ly developing and highly competitive industries. More 
than 40,000 different products flow from the rubber fac- 
tories of the state, with mechanical rubber goods account- 
ing for the great bulk of the volume. 

The swing of the tire industry to the Midwest has 
diminished, percentagewise, New Jersey's share in the 
total volume of rubber production, but the continuing 
growth of rubber enterprise in the State is evidenced by 
industrial statistics from 1860 to the present. 

On the eve of the Civil War, 800 New Jersey rubber 

(Continued on page 223) 
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Latex Compounds for Paper Industry 


ATEX is a suspension in water of microscopic 
particles of rubber or rubber-like material. There 
are two major types of latices, elastic and plastic. 

Natural and synthetic rubber latices are included in the 
former, and polyvinyl polymer and copolymer resin 
latices are among those included in the latter. Solid 
deposits from elastic latices are rubbery in properties, 
resilient, can be stretched to a number of times their 
original length, and, when released, returned rapidly to 
approximately their original dimensions. Deposits from 
plastic latices, on the other hand, yield solid materials 
which, compared with rubber, are harder, much less 
resilient, can be stretched less, and do not return so well 
to their original dimensions. Some of this type of latices 
yield powders when dried, unless especially compounded, 
and in some cases must be heated to form continuous 
films. 

Natural rubber latex, as it comes from the tree, has 
a rubber content of about 35-40%, but is concentrated 
to 60% or more by one of several methods. Concentra- 
tion by centrifuging or concentration by creaming are 
two of the best known methods. After bulking and 
concentration, natural rubber latex is shipped usually in 
tankers to the United States and other countries. It is 
then unloaded into storage tanks, from which it is shipped 
in insulated tank cars to compounders or processors. 

Synthetic rubber and plastic latices are made in mod- 
ern chemical plants where the monomers, in the presence 
of other necessary chemicals, are polymerized in water 
and produce latices resembling natural rubber latex. 
The particle size of natural rubber latex averages about 
4+ 100,000-inch in diameter; while the synthetic rubber 
and plastic latices have particles even smaller than those 
of natural rubber latex. 

For most uses it is necessary to compound these latices 
by the addition of other materials to give particular 
properties. For example, with natural rubber latex it is 
usually necessary to incorporate sulfur and accelerators 
in order to vulcanize the rubber, antioxidants to make 
it age well, and other materials such, as colors and 
softeners to give special properties. These compounding 
ingredients cannot be added directly to the latex, but 
must be brought into liquid form in water by dispersing 
the solid materials or emulsifying the liquids. The par- 
ticles in these dispersions and emulsions must be reduced 
to about the same size as the particles in the latices, so 
that the compounding ingredients will not settle too 
rapidly. Such dispersions and emulsions are made in 
several types of equipment, including ball mills and 
colloid mills. 

The various latices require, in general, different types 
of compounding ingredients and in different amounts. 
After the proper recipe has been developed for a par- 
ticular purpose, compounding is effected by mixing the 
correct amounts of the water dispersed ingredients into 
the latex. 

While the original articles to be made from rubber 
by the South American Indians, crude raincoats and 
shoes, were made directly from latex by waterproofing 
fabric with liquid, the manufacture of products from 
solid rubber was later developed, and the use of liquid 
latex was abandoned. In the last quarter-century the 


1 Presented before Chicago Section, TAPPI, Chicago, Ill., Mar. 23, 1948. 
?American Anode, Inc., Akron, O. 
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manufacture of articles directly from latex has become 
important. Considerable interest has been aroused, par- 
ticularly in very recent years, in the use of natural and 
synthetic latices in paper. 


Latex Compounds in Paper 


Treatment of paper with latex or latex compounds 
may be conducted in a number of ways. First. the latex 
compound may be added to the paper pulp at some stage 
in the process of making paper, such as in the beater or 
head box. Addition to the beater has advantages since 
at this point latex can be uniformly distributed through 
the pulp without extra processing steps. Drfficulties 
have been encountered with addition to the beater due to 
excessive foaming, formation of lumps, and accumula- 
tion of rubber on the beater and other equipment. 

These difficulties are not present to the same extent 
when synthetic latices are used, and beater application of 
synthetic latices is being carried out commercially. Ad- 
dition of synthetic latices at the head box has also been 
successfully accomplished. There is less tendency to 
foam by this procedure, but mixing is not so thorough 
as by addition to the beater. It should be emphasized that 
important differences have been found between natural 
and synthetic latices with regard to danger of fouling of 
equipment when added to pulp, and consideration should 
be given to addition of properly compounded synthetic 
latices to the head box in spite of the prejudice existing 
in many plants against this method, based on earlier sad 
experiences with natural rubber latex. 

Latices are successfully applied to paper by saturation 
or impregnation of the paper in the wet or dry state. It 
is necessary, however, to use papers haying sufficiently 
porous structures to allow the latex to penetrate the 
paper. It is important to select paper of the right prop 
erties for a specific use, not only with regard to the 
properties of the finished paper itself, but also tak 
into consideration how well a given paper can be sat- 
urated with latex and what the properties of the com- 
bination are likely to be. The latex compound must also 
be prepared with the specific properties desired in mind 
so that for each use it is necessary to select carefully 
both the proper paper and the proper latex compound in 
order to obtain the required characteristics in the finished 
treated paper. 

Saturation or impregnation m 
ferent wavs. The paper may be floated on the latex and 
then immersed, or the latex may be applied to the paper 


by rolls, spray, or brushes, and the excess removed by 


ay be carried out in dif- 


squeeze rolls, doctor blade, or air knife. 

Latex compounds may be applied to paper by coating 
either on untreated paper or paper which has_ been 
saturated. While the saturation and the coating proc- 
esses overlap considerably, saturation of paper is used 
mainly for the purpose of imparting certain physical 
properties to the paper such as tensile strength, tear 
resistance, elongation, and wet strength; while coating 
is used to get surface properties such as grease resist- 
ance and attractive appearance as well as resistance to 
abrasion. 
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Evaluation of Compounds for Saturation 


In selecting a latex compound for treatment of paper 
there are a variety of types of latices with widely differ- 
ing properties from which to choose. While for some 
purposes certain of these latices may be used without 
modification, it is often desirable to compound them by 
adding selected ingredients to impart certain specific 
properties to the finished paper. 

Among the properties often desired for specific uses 
are increased tensile strength, bursting strength, tear re- 
sistance, elongation, wet strength, fold resistance, water, 
grease or solvent resistance, improved appearance or feel, 
low moisture vapor transmission, good retention of prop- 
erties on aging, and increased stiffness or flexibility. 

It is difficult to generalize in this matter of the evalua- 
tion of different types of latices for paper work since 
the paper, treating material, and processing all contribute 
to the finished product. The results of an evaluation 
conducted in our laboratories of different types of latices 
as saturants will illustrate, however, the major advan- 
tages and disadvantages of some of these materials. 

NATURAL RUBBER LATEX. Natural rubber latex gives 
improvement in tear and flexibility and is helpful in 
combination with synthetic rubber latices to improve 
these properties. Disadvantages are tackiness and pres- 
sure sensitivity which may cause sticking to squeeze rolls. 
This difficulty may be overcome by the addition of soaps 
or other surface active materials to the latex. As men- 
tioned previously, the beater application of natural rub- 
ber latex involves certain special problems. The tacki- 
ness and pressure sensitivity, however, make natural 
rubber latex particularly useful for some adhesive ap- 
plications. 

GR-S Latex. GR-S latex increases tensile strength 
and tear resistance somewhat and, with reinforcing 
materials, will’ increase further the tensile strength of 
the paper, but at the expense of tear resistance and 
flexibility. As is the case with other latices, the per- 
centage of improvement gained is greater the smaller 
the original strength of the paper being treated. 

Hycar Latex. Hycar OR-25 latex gives high elonga- 
tion and flexibility along with an increase in the tensile 
strength and tear resistance of the paper. If plasticizers 
are used, still higher tear resistance and elongation 
and even better flexibility can be obtained. Paper 
has somewhat less tendency to stitfen when saturated 
with this material as compared with GR-S or neoprene 
latices. 

The saturating properties of this Hycar latex are 
particularly good owing, at least in part, to its small 
particle size. The latex is especially responsive to com- 
pounding so that properties of the treated papers can be 
altered considerably as desired. chemical and 
grease resistant properties are imparted to the paper by 
Hycar OR-25 latex. 

A recently developed latex, Hycar PA, has particu- 
larly good heat resistant properties and excellent light 
stability and promises to be very useful for treating 
papers where these properties are of major importance. 

NEOPRENE LATEX. Neoprene 700 latex gives high 
tensile, good tear resistance, and good Mullen value 
(bursting strength). Papers treated with this latex 
have somewhat lower flexibility and elongation as com- 
pared with those treated with GR-S or Hycar. 

A neoprene latex has recently been developed in which 
the particles, unlike most other latices, are positively 
charged. This type of latex should have advantages for 
paper saturating, particularly with regard to addition to 
pulp. 


Good 
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Evaluation of Compounds for Coating 


Since, in general, it is desirable to have saturated 
papers flexible, plastic latices are not usually used as 
saturants. In special uses requiring stitfened papers, 
however, plastic latices may be useful. 

The rubber latices described previously as saturants 
may be used as coating materials. For such use it is 
often desirable to compound to obtain higher viscosity 
compositions suitable for spreading operations. 

The plastic latices, which are not so useful for satura- 
tion or impregnation, are particularly suited for coating 
applications. These latices give rather hard, but flexible, 
tough, glossy films, resistant to many chemicals, grease, 
moisture, and abrasion. When papers are coated with 
plastic latices, these properties are imparted to the sur- 
face of the paper and, in addition, may be modified by 
incorporation of compounding ingredients. In the same 
manner as with saturated papers, however, the final 
properties of coated paper are influenced by the base 
latex, the compounding ingredients added, the paper it- 
self, and the method of application and heat treatment, 
so that comparisons of the various latices, as such, for 
paper treatment are not entirely accurate. Some idea of 
the properties that may be obtained with the different 
plastic latices may be gained from the information given 
below which is based on laboratory evaluation. 

SaR\N LATEX. Saran latex imparts good resistance 
to moisture vapor transmission and requires only a small 
amount of plasticizer to provide good flexibility with 
good resistance to most chemicals. The latex of this 
type with which we have worked has been less stable 
chemically than the Geons and showed a tendency to 
coagulate in a relatively short time. Saran latex will 
corrode steel, and papers coated with it darken on ex- 
posure to light. Saran coated paper can be heat sealed 
at a relatively low temperature. 

Gron 11X Latex. This Geon latex has good all 
around properties. It requires considerable plasticizer 
to produce a flexible paper, and the coating must be heat 
treated to produce its maximum properties. A tendency 
toward surtace tack can be overcome by suitable com- 
pounding. The latex is quite stable in glass or wood 
containers, but is somewhat corrosive to steel, though 
less so than Saran. 

Geon 31X Latex. Geon 31X latex gives a coating 
that is flexible without the use of a plasticizer. It is easy 
to process and provides films that have outstanding 
resistance to grease and the transmission of moisture 
and that develop maximum properties at room tempera- 


ture. Heat sealing properties are good. 
GroN PoLyBLEND Latices. Geon Polyblend latices 


give films that have the properties of Geon resins plas- 
ticized with Hycar synthetic rubber, which acts as a 
non-extractable plasticizer. By varying the composition 
of the Polyblend, a range of properties from plastic to 
elastic latices can be achieved. Properties including 
moisture vapor transmission and resistance to ultra- 
violet light are intermediate between Geon and Hycar. 

POLYVINYL BUTYRAL DispERSION. This material gives 
excellent all around properties and is particularly good 
for the color and transparency of the film retained on 
exposure to ultra-violet light. The main disadvantage 1s 
high cost. 


Effect of Compounding Ingredients 


It is evident that in order to obtain the best results in 
the treatment of paper with latices, it is necessary to 
select carefully both the paper to be used and the type of 
latex to give the desired properties for any specific final 
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product, whether saturation or coating is to be employed 
as the method of application. Since the properties ot 
the latex may be altered by compounding, it is also im- 
portant to compound with the proper ingredients in the 
best proportions to obtain satisfactory results both in 
processing and in the finished paper. The general effect 
of certain compounding ingredients, however, may be 
mentioned. It should also be mentioned that there are 
certain patents in the field of latex compounding that 
should be taken into account in development work of 
this sort. 

The addition of plasticizers to most latices usually in- 
creases tear resistance, elongation, and flexibility while 
decreasing tensile strength and chemical resistance. 

Reinforcing agents, such as some resin emulsions, 
increase tensile strength and stiffness and usually de- 
crease tear resistance and elongation. 

Age resisters are not alike in their effect and also dif- 
fer in their action on treated paper as compared with 
latex films. The age resisters have a marked influence 
on physical properties of treated papers on aging and 
also on the change in color on aging, particularly in 
light. 
For most uses of latices with paper it is necessary to 
add stabilizers to prevent coagulation or formation of 
lumps. 

In addition to the above-mentioned materials, it 1s 
often necessary or desirable to add other substances 
such as wetting agents, colors, vulcanizing ingredients, 


and tackifiers. 


Commercial Applications 
Some of the commercial applications of latices in the 
paper industry are as follows: 
(1) Paper drapes, table cloths, towels. 
(2) Masking tape, pressure-sensitive adhesives. 
(3) Paper tape and twine. 
(4) Decorative coatings. 
(5) Service papers for resistance to grease, solvents, 
and moisture. 
(6) Coatings for temporary protection that may be 
removed by stripping. 
(7) Abrasion resistant finishes. 
(8) Artificial leather. 
(9) Heat sealable coatings. 
(10) Waterproof adhesives. 
(11) Coating binder for wall paper, matrix board. 
(12) Gaskets of various types. 
(13) Floe and papier mache. 
(14) Anti-slip paper rug backing. 
(15) Paper backed foils. 


Unsolved Problems 


There are still many unsolved problems in the field of 
treatment of paper with latices. These problems include 
the discoloration and change of properties of treated 
papers on aging, especially in sunlight; insufficient: sta- 
ility of many latex compounds ; the difficulty of saturat- 
ing relatively hard finished papers; and the desirability 
of wider temperature ranges in which the properties of 
treated papers are useful. Continuing development work 
should provide the answers to many of these problems in 
the near future. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of 
K. M. Romick, A. F. Spoehr, and R. T. Henson, all of 
American Anode, Inc., in the preparation of this paper. 
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New Jersey 


(Continued from page 220) 


workers were turning out products annually valued at 
$1,300,000. This represented 22.8% of the total value of 
rubber goods produced in the United States. 

Forty vears later the State’s relative position in terms 
of total U. S. production had changed but little. In 1900, 
3.700 workers produced goods valued at $11,200,000, 
equal to 21.2% of the total U. S. output. 

3v 1940 the value of the State’s rubber industry was 
$48,700,000, the product of 11,800 workers, but this rep- 
resented only 5.4% of the national total. The tremen- 
dous growth of the industry during the war years 1s re- 
flected in current production, now topping $100,000,000 
a vear, with employment at an all-time high of more than 
20,000. 

Rubber goods manufacturers hold the belief that New 
Jersey is going to do pretty well for a long time to come, 
even without the tire business. 





Rubber and Plastics Machinery 


(Continued from page 215) 


objective of each problem and contribute practical proc- 
ess experience to its solution. On the other hand, the 
user is justified in expecting an understanding of his 
problems from the manufacturer, a willingness to pio- 
neer, and an ability to contribute on the basis of analo- 
gous experiences. The product of such a relation must 
be a thoroughly analyzed “calculated risk” which can be 
conscientiously recommended and “sold” to the manage- 
ment. 





Correction 


A typographical error appeared on page 616 of the 
February, 1948, issue of India RtuBBER Wortp in the 
second sentence at the top of the page, left column. This 
error was in the article entitled. “Etfect of Storage and 
Temperature on Flexibility of Natural and Synthetic 
“ by Gregory, Pockel, and Stiff, and the correct 


Rubbers, 
“Owing to the poor hot tear and 


sentence is as follows: 
hence poor molding characteristics of GR-S compounds 
as compared to those made from GR-I, the latter 1s con- 
sidered to be the most satisfactory synthetic elastomer 
available for faceblank manufacture at present.” 





“Rubber Developments.” Issued by the British Rubber 
Development Board, Market Bldgs.. Mark Lane, London E.C.3, 
England. Vol. 1, No. 2, December, 1947 (34 pages), and Vol. 1, 
No. 3, March, 1948 (30 pages). The December issue contains 
articles on “Latex Purification and Concentration by 
Decantation” by H. P. Stevens, “Rubber Seed Oil” by G. Ma 
“Latex Processes and Potentialities: I]. Molding and Casting” 
by W. H. Stevens, “Rubber Derivatives” by T. R. Dawson, 
and “Rubber in Paints” by S. C. Stokes. The March 
contains articles on “Rubber Suspension Systems for Vehicles” 
by A. E. Moulton, “Farm Tractor Tires” by H. J. Hamblin, 
“Latex Processes and Potentialities. ILI. Cement-Latex Com 
position” by W. H. Stevens, and “Rubber in Architecture and 
Building” by R. G. Newton. 
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EDITORIALS 


Rubber — Natural and Synthetic. 
What about the Future of Each? 


VENTS in the rubber industry, and by this is 
E meant both the producing and consuming branches, 

have progressed to the point where the editor of 
India RUBBER Wor -p feels that he should direct certain 
comments to the producers of both natural and synthetic 
rubbers and particularly to the former. These comments 
are made with the hope that they will prove to be of 
value to the producers of both natural and synthetic 
rubbers and to the consumers of both rubbers during the 
period of the next three to five years. 

The events or factors that should be considered by 
the rubber industry as a whole at this time are as follows: 
(1) The major consuming country, the United States 
of America, has defined its national policy with regard 
to rubber until 1950 to include the production and con- 
sumption of at least 222,000 long tons a vear of general- 


? 


and special-purpose synthetic rubbers. (2) Develop- 


ments in the international situation have resulted in a 
decision by the U. S. A. to support with several billions 
of dollars the economic recovery of Western Europe, 
and with a military rearmament program, the political 
recovery of this and certain other areas of the world. 
The demand for rubber and rubber products will there- 
fore continue high. (3) The new synthetic rubbers, 
such as low temperature GR-S, show promise of being 
more of a competitor for first-grade natural rubbers 
than standard GR-S ever did. (4) The differential in 
price between first and lower grades of natural rubber 
has widened to a point never before reached in the his- 
tory of the industry. (5) There is evidence that research 
ind development on synthetic rubber will continue at an 
iccelerated pace both under government and_ private 
auspices in the U.S. A. 

To producers of synthetic rubber (the U. S. Govern- 
nent is to remain the largest producer for at least a year 
ilthough plant operation is by private companies) these 
events mean that production, consumption, and develop- 
ment work on synthetic rubber is guaranteed for more 
than two years. In view of the present and probable 
continuing demand in excess of the mandatory produc- 
tion-consumption requirements of 222,000 long tons a 
year under the Rubber Act of 1948, and the possibility 
of private producers entering the field in a year or so, 
the outlook for synthetic rubber for the next three to 
five years is good. 

To producers of natural rubber these events mean 
the loss of 


rubber a vear for two or more years; 


a market for 222,000 long tons of natural 
in fact the loss 
at the present time is about 350,000 long tons a year 
because of preference for synthetic rubber in the U. S. 


A. This additional voluntary consumption may con- 
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tinue unless producers of natural rubber can make im- 
provements both price-wise and quality-wise for their 
better grades of rubber. The price differential between 
the higher and the lower grades of natural rubber means 
that many consumers prefer GR-S at an equal or even 
higher price than that for the lower grades of natural 
rubber because of the greater uniformity and possibly 
easier availability of the GR-S. 

Producers of natural rubber should not overlook the 
fact that although the European Recovery Program and 
the military preparedness program may maintain the 
demand for natural rubber at a greater than normal level 
for the next two or three years, this demand may drop to 
a level less than prewar when and if these factors are 
removed and unless natural rubber prepares itself to 
meet the competition of the synthetic rubber of the 
future. Continuing research on synthetic rubber in the 
U. S. A. requires that research on natural rubber must 
be expanded, better organized, and more practical in its 
aims, or the demand for natural rubber three to five 
years from now may be a disappointment to the pro- 
ducers. 

Lockwood's April 15 Rubber Report suggests the 
formation of a subcommittee of the already formed 
Rubber Study Group Development Committee, composed 
of leading technical men from both the natural rubber 
producing and the consuming companies. This subcom- 
mittee would afford an opportunity for these technical 
men to discuss and agree on new and improved methods 
of preparation which would materially aid the processor 
on the consuming side and furnish a new or specialized 
market for the large-scale producer. 

Another suggestion along these lines made recently 
to the editor of India RuBBER WorLD is that the natural 
rubber producers establish a technical service laboratory 
in Akron, O., or elsewhere in the U. S. A., so that the 
practical problem of keeping customers satisfied may be 
more efficiently handled. Technical service to consumers 
of synthetic rubber has become an established fact, and 
this service cannot be neglected much longer for the 


Already, 


consumers of natural rubber. y, producers of 
natural rubber latex are formulating specifications for 
this special type of natural rubber which are more tech- 
nical than any specifications as yet proposed for bulk 
natural rubber, and this is a noteworthy estimation of 
the trend in the demand for quality and uniformity in 
natural rubber. 

What if the large producers of natural rubber do not 
decide to undertake a program of research, development, 
and technical service that will be on a larger scale than 
anything attempted heretofore? Bulk natural rubber 
of the prewar grades will still have a considerable de- 
mand and for some time at a price several cents above 
the price for synthetic rubber, but eventually it will find 
that it is occupying a position of second-rate importance 
and that even special grades which may be produced, if 


ra) 


priced too high above comparable grades of synthetic 


rubber, will not have a ready market. 
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Plastics Technology 


Stretch Orientation of Polystyrene and Its 


Interesting Results’ 
James Bailey” 


RIENTATION, as the term is used 

herein, means that the molecules have 
been displaced from a completely random 
distribution into some more orderly ar- 
rangement. As a consequence, the oriented 
material exhibits anisotropic properties. 
Early experiments showed that average 
bulk properties remained relatively un- 
changed, but that unidirectional properties, 
particularly tensile strength and_ optical 
birefringence, were profoundly modified ; 
while some other properties experienced in- 
significant changes. The results of these 
experiments are given in Table 1. 
TaBLe 1. EFFECT OF ORIENTATION ON PROPERTIES 
Properties Substantially Unchanged: 

(1) Coefficient of volume expansion. 

(2) Transition temperature as measured by the 
volume expansion method. ; 

(3) Velocity of sound in the ultrasonic region. 

(4) Specific gravity. 

Properties Changed: F 

(1) Tensile strength increased 100-200% in di- 
rection of stretch in large pieces; up to 
500° in small fibers. 

(2) Ultimate elongation during testing in- 
creased from 2-15° in medium-size pieces, 
25-60% in small specimens, and up to 
85° in very small fibers. 

(3) Crazing strength increased 300-400°%. 

(4) Tensile strength reduced to one-third the 
original strength at right angles to the 
stretch direction. 

(5) Birefringence values up t 
per inch easily obtained. 

(6) Stretching both longitudinally and laterally, 
as in Polyflex,4 so as to increase the area 
by 800% reduced brittleness and increased 
toughness in polystyrene sheets to such an 
extent that their properties resembled those 
of sheet shocks made from the naturally 
tougher resins. 


1,000 orders 


Many factors are involved in the care- 
ful determination of strength, such as tem- 
perature, rate of stressing, and shape of 
test piece. Polystyrene is also a very notch- 
sensitive material: therefore care must be 
taken to prevent accidental injury to the 
surfaces of the test pieces. In addition, the 
degree of orientation is not necessarily a 
sole function of the amount of hot stretch- 
ing since relaxation may also be simulta- 
leously taking place. 

For these reasons it would be helpful if 
some independent means of measuring the 
amount of orientation produced in the test 
piece were available, and if some means of 
following the internal changes in the speci- 
men during testing could be found. For- 
tunately optical birefringence, using po- 
larized light and a Babinet compensator, 
provides such a tool. The setup and use 
ot this instrument is essentially the same 
as that used in the determination of stress 
by the photoelastic method, but its inter- 
pretation is not strictly analagous in the 
case of hot orientation. However it does 
provide a useful means of comparing the 
orientation in different specimens before 
or during testing. Since the Babinet com- 


a: 1p nenenned before national conference, Society of 
Plastics Engineers, Inc., Detroit, Mich. Jan. 21, 
1948, 

2 Vice president and research director, Plax Corp., 
Hartford, Conn. 

F, E. Wiley, Ind. Eng. Chem., 34, 1052 (1942). 

‘Plax Corp. trade mark for oriented polystyrene 
sheets. 
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pensator measures only the difference in 
optical properties in the two directions at 
right angles to the light path, its reading 
is proportional to the orientation only 
when there is no lateral stretch, and its 
reading is zero when the lateral stretch 
equals the longitudinal stretch, as is very 
nearly the case in Plax Polyflex sheet. 


Orientation by Stretching in One Direction 

The simplest form of orientation is pro- 
duced by stretching a shape of uniform 
cross-section in the temperature range 
where the material is rubbery. This range 
starts at the transition point (182° F.) 
and extends to about 350° F. Since the 
commercial grades of polystyrene vary in 
hardness, the temperature at which the 
optimum physical properties will be de- 
veloped also varies. In general, the range 
from 205-250° F. will be found best where 
stretching can be done under slow rates 
and controlled conditions. 

If the rate of stretching is high, the 
range near 350° F. must be used, and the 
specimen must be cooled under tension to 
prevent relaxation. For example, fibers of 
a few mils diameter may be stretched 
down from a 1¢-inch diameter orifice with 
the plastic at 450° F. if a drawing speed 
of 300 feet a minute or more is used, 
because the stress increases very rapidly 
as the diameter reduces, and the small 
diameter is maintained under high stress 
during its rapid cooling. 

{f the relation between stretch orienta- 
tion, birefringence, and physic al properties 
is to be studied, the test piece must, of 
course, be completely relaxed and_ strain- 
free at the beginning of the stretching in 
order to establish the zero position. 

Figure 1 shows the results of a long 
series of experiments on sheet stock ex- 
truded from Catalin polystyrene molding 
powder. The sheets varied in thickness over 
the range of 0.010-0.020-inch. The speci- 
mens were punched out by a special die 
which gave a straight central portion ™%- 
inch wide and 2!'4 inches long, with en- 
larged clamping sections at the ends. These 
specimens were heated to 250° F. for sev- 
eral minutes to relieve all strains, then 
cooled or reheated to the desired tempera- 
ture, and stretched at constant rate in an 
air oven. The stretching was done by an 
apparatus which speeded up the pulling 
as the length of the specimen increased, 
so that a uniform rate of stretching in 
inches per inch was maintained until the 
desired amount of stretching was ob- 
tained. The specimen was then cooled rap- 
idly to room temperature. 

Stretching was done at three different 
temperatures: 100° C. (212°F.), 110° C. 
(2507 -F), and 150° €. (302° F.). The 
birefringence was measured on each speci- 
men and reduced to orders per inch (each 
order is approximately 565  milliraicrons 
for white light). 

The specimens were stressed by dead 
loading, using a bucket gradually filled 
by a low velocity stream of water. This 
method gave a controlled rate of loading 
and permitted accurate determination of 
the stress at any time. The breaking 
strength was computed from the weight 
of the bucket plus water at the time 
of break and the original sectional area 
of the test piece. The rate of stressing 


Was approximately 380 p.s.i. a minute, and 
the breaking time 20-30 minutes. 

All of these data are plotted in Figure 
1, and the following results should be 
noted: 

(1) The annealed or relaxed strength 
is about 5,000 p.s.i. 

(2) The crazing strength of completely 
unoriented polystyrene is less than 2,C00 
p.s.i. 

(3) No crazing developed up to the 
breaking strength when the hot stretch 
was 230% and the birefringence was 540 
orders an inch or more. 

(4) Very little increase in strength was 
produced by hot stretching over 300%. 

(5) The curves indicate that the maxi- 
mum possible strength would be around 
12,000 p.s.i. 

Figure 2 gives the relation between ul- 
timate tensile strength, hot stretching, and 
birefringence. These test pieces were pre- 
pared by stretching sheets extruded from 
Dow’s 665-K27 polystyrene in an atmos- 
phere of steam. The sheets were 18-24 
inches long, 6-8 inches wide, and 0.040- 
inch thick before stretching. 

After stretching, the sheets were cooled 
and inspected in a polariscope for uniform- 
ity, and specimens were punched out, one 
lot lengthwise to the direction of stretch- 
ing, and the other lot crosswise to the 
direction of stretching. The birefringence 
was then measured. Specimens were tested 
in a Baldwin-Southwark machine using a 
stressing rate of approximately 6,000 p.s.. 
a minute. This series, therefore, represents 
what might be called a rapid test. Higher 
strengths than those shown in Figure 1 
would be expected, but very little increase 
was actually found. 

The notable result of this series is that 
it shows that the strength is increased in 
the direction of orientation, but is decreased 
in the direction at right angles to it. The 
completely relaxed strength was 5,400 
p.s.i., Which was increased to about 11,000 
p.s.i., when tested in line with orienta- 
tion, and reduced to about 1,500, when 
tested crosswise, giving a ratio increase 
of 2:1 lengthwise and a_ reduction of 
1:4 crosswise. Part of this unexpected- 
ly large reduction of strength crosswise is 
the result of the material's excessive brittle- 
ness and notch-sensitiveness which made 
it very difficult to obtain flaw-free sam 
ples. 

It can be noted that the birefringence 
did not correspond to the tensile strength 
very closely, but is in reasonably close 
ratio to the hot stretching. We attribute 
this fact to some kind of relaxation which 
takes place and affects the strength, but 
does not affect the optical properties cor- 
respondingly. 

Figure 3 shows another set of data com- 
parable to Figure 2, except that stretching 
was done on a production machine equipped 
with two sets of pinch rolls running at 
different speeds; the sheet between was 
heated in an oven at 205° F. and stretched 


continuously. Under these conditions it was 


not possible to obtain completely relaxed 
sheets to determine the exact rate of 
stretching, hence strengths are plotted 
against birefringence. The polystyrene 


powder used was Monsanto’s L2020P1L. 

The shape of the curve is comparable 
to Figure 2 in most respects. About eae 
p.si. seems to be the commercial top lon 
tudinal strength produced by stretching 
under these conditions, with a crosswise 
strength near 2,000 p.s.i. 


Strength of Small Fibers 
A series of monofilaments was made by 
drawing down the slowly extruded rod 
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diameter die, heated to 
rate ot extru- 


irom a 16-inch 
approximately 450° F. The 
and drawing controlled so that 


sion were 

the shape of the plastic was a cone, the 
base of which completely filled the die. 
The take-away speed was between 200 
and 400 feet a minute, and the winding 


drum was about five feet from the die. 
Care was taken not to injure the fibers, 
and they were rested for a period of about 
two days be fore testing. 

Figure 4+ gives the results of tests of 
tibers made from Dow's Q412 polystyrene. 
It will be noted that under the conditions 
of manufacture, the fibers had the ap- 
proximate relaxed strength of 5,400 p.s.i. 


when the diameter was 0.015-inch. At a 
diameter of about 0.010-inch the fibers had 
the 11,000 p.sa. strength of the carefully 


prepared and highly oriented specimens in 
the Figure 2 series which were cut from 
sheet stock. When the diameter was about 
0.0025-inch, the strength had reached 35,- 
000 p.s.i., and the curve indicates that con- 
siderably higher strengths could be ob- 
tained in the less than 0.001-inch diameter 
range 

Nearly all plastics, glass, and metals 
show this increase in strength as the 
diameter gets very small. It seems to be 
a universal law of nature and is probably 
a result of orientation which in_ these 
small sizes and exceedingly long stretches 
eliminates most of the weaknesses and per- 
mits the molecules or molecular aggre- 
gates to orient themselves into a_ better 
stress-carrying position. 

Some of the fibers showed cold stretch- 
ing up to 40°, while others stretched 
very little. It was found that ea treat- 
ment at 200° F., accompanied by a longi- 
tudinal contraction of about 106, gave 
fibers showing cold elongations up to 85%. 
The ultimate strength of these fibers was 
reduced considerably by this. treatment. 
Cold stretchings of 20-40° were gener- 
ally in the range of 0.005-inch diameter and 
smaller fibers. 

Cold stretching wartet by a necki 

1 specime thus forming a 


I 


lown of the 
nt 





shoulder. “T his shoulder then 
1 the specimen until it 
reached some defect. and rupture occurred. 


its manner of formation and behavior 





necking down was very similar to 
of polyethylene although, of course 
very much less apparent. 


Orientation by Stretching Both Longitudinally 
and Laterally 
Bilateral some 


orientation occurs in 
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where tubing is blown up larger than the 
die and taken away faster than the extru- 
sion speed and in such operations as 
making Polyfex sheet. The German meth- 
od causes bilateral stretch by drawing an 
extruded tube over a U-shaped spreader. 
All methods which cause the stretching to 
be done at high temperature result in only 
minor changes in the physical properties. 
but polystyrene is by nature so brittle that 
much longitudinal stretching in such arti- 
cles as tubing or extruded shapes makes 
them very prone to cracking longitudinal- 
ly. Any considerable degree of longitudinal 
stretch in large, heavy-gage, extruded 
sheets makes them very difficult to handle 
or cut to length after manufacture. 

If, however, the extrusion is stretched 
laterally as~ well as longitudinally, the 
strength is increased in both of these 
directions, and the reduced strength lies 


in a direction straight through the thick- 
ness of the sheet where no outside forces 
can act upon it. Only in the case where 


the stretch is carried on to the limit in 
both directions does the sheet exhibit a 
tendency to break up into laminar layers 
like mica when sheared or punched. 
Bilateral orientation is difficult to vis- 


ualize. The long molecules do not change 
the angle of their shadows or projections 
with either the length or width of the 


sheet. They simply turn into a position more 
nearly parallel to the surface, and this an- 
gular change is proportional to a function 
of the change in area of the sheet pro- 
duced by the stretching. It can be shown 
that in the absence of relaxation a stretch 
in each direction of three times (200% 
increase) will give nearly optimum orien- 
tation. In so far as mechanical considera- 
tions and production requirements demand 
that the operation be done at higher than 
optimum temperatures, there is some prac- 
tical improvement in carrying the stretch 
to greater ratios. 

In the Plax method the extruded sheet is 
first run through a series of metal rolls that 
are held at about 158° F. These rolls cool 
the sheet rapidly and by friction act as 
hold-backs to permit tension to be applied 
to the sheet. The sheet next passes through 


an oven held at about 255° F..) which 
permits the still hot center to cool down 
while the chilled surfaces are reheated. 


The side grippers in the stretching oven 
take the sheet away at a rate of 2'2-3'% 
times its delivery to the oven so that it 
undergoes a longitudinal stre ch of a cor- 
responding amount before reaching the 
stretching oven. In the stretching oven it 


the edges are trimmed, and the sheet is 
wound on cylinders. The temperatures 
given above are for average conditions. 
Hard molding powders necessary for thick, 
10-20 


teugh sheets require temperatures 
F. higher; while soft powders may run 
10° F. lower. The whole machine must be 


shielded from drafts and well-in- 


carefully 
preserve uniform temperature 


sulated to 
conditions. 

It has been found that the strength ob- 
tainable is related to the thickness of the 
sheet just as it is in monofilaments. Typi- 
cal strengths are given in Table 








TABLE 2, TYPICAL STRENGTHS OF POLYFLENX 
SHEETS 
Phickness, Longitudinal Lateral 
Inch Strength, P.S.I Strength, P.S.1. 
0.015 7.500-8,000 8.500-9,50 
O10 8000-9000 9.000-10,50 
O05 9 O00-10,000 10,000-13,0 
001 9 500-10,500 12,500-17,; 


Laminated Polyflex Sheets 

If Polyflex sheets are stacked in a lam- 
inating press and pressed at 240-2 0° F. 
with a pressure of 200-300 p.s.. and then 
chilled rapidly, very little orientation will 
be lost, and a remarkably tough sheet is 
produced. Such sheet is suitable for many 
applications which require screw fasten- 
ings and must carry considerable stress. 
The impact strength of these sheets is 
much higher than that of molded poly- 
styrene if the famination is done at low 
temperature. In this case the piece absorbs 
energy by delaminating and bending. Ii, 
however, it is tightly laminated, it breaks 
with a clean fracture and is only about 
twice as strong as molded sheet. 

The ability of laminated Polyflex to 
carry load is well illustrated by Figure 
5, which shows the creep in flexure over 
a loading time of three years. The long- 
time strength is well over 5,000 p.s.i., and 
tests in flexure on the or‘ginal material 
gave a strength of 17,8 0 p.s.i. Some pieces 
removed after being under 5,000 p.s.i. 
load for three vears gave a strength of 
9400 p.s.i. in spite of the fact that crazing 
had progressed nearly half-way throug! 
the piec es. 

Flexural strengths of laminated Polytlex 


sheet, as commercially supplied, vary from 
14,000-18,000) p.s.. Similar sheets, press 
polished from extruded sheets, normally 


give flexural strengths of 7 0. 0-10.600. p.s.i. 


Elastic Memory and Unmolding 

If a piece of polystyrene is completely 
relaxed, it will remain dimensionally stabie 
at any temperature unless outside load is 
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applied. If, however, it has been stretched, 
it tends to resume its relaxed shape and 
will contract as soon as its temperature is 
raised to the point where mobility starts. 
Some of our experiments indicate that the 
internal forces due to orientation may be 
equivalent to an external stress of 150 p.s.i. 
rhe oriented material therefore nage 
like a test piece loaded to 150 p.s.i. and 
will contract slowly at a tempe fh ce con- 
siderably below the transition tempera- 
ture. 

The exact temperature at which this 
long, slow creep commences and the mag- 
nitude of the creep both depend primarily 
upon the “hardness” or softening point of 
the material. They can be somewhat re- 
duced by slightly relaxing the sheet as a 
last step in the manufacturing process. This 
creep is important only in applications 
where dimensional stability is required in 
the region above 150° F. 

Table 3 shows the rate of relaxation for 
Polyfex sheets made from one soft and 
two hard molding powders. 

It can be seen that it is important from 
the user’s standpoint that he obtain sheet 
made from the proper molding powder 
it he is interested in dimensional stability 
above 150° F. 


Auto Molding 

The tendency for Polyflex sheet to un- 
mold may be used to advantage in a proc- 
ess called auto molding. In a typical case. 
a cylinder eight inches in diameter and 
12 inches long was made by this process. 
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cured. The sheet was secured with Scotch 
tape, and the assembly slipped inside a 
steel cylinder. The whole was then placed 
into an oven at 220° F. One end was 1n- 
sulated by a blanket or other shield so that 
heating progressed slowly from one end 
toward the other. Under these conditions 
the heated portion of the sheet shrinks and 
becomes thicker radially until it forms 
tight contacts with both the mandrel and 
the outside cylinder. 

The contracting pressure may be as high 
as 150 p.s.i., as previously stated, so that 
all air between the sheets is squeezed out 
and the contracted portion is securely 
locked in place by friction. As the heated 
zone progresses ‘along the cylinder, the 
cooler part of the sheet is drawn into the 
free space between the mandrel and out- 
side cylinder, and finally a solid, tough, 
air-free, laminated cylinder is formed. Such 
cylinders can be made on a wooden man- 
drel with the outside of the mold made of 
rolled sheet steel secured against bursting 
by a strong bolted flange. Close dimen- 
sions require machining of the surfaces 
after baking. 

Many objects of large size and enhanced 
toughness can be made by this method. Its 
chief advantage is that mold expense is 
held to a minimum. 


Relaxation as a Record of the Manufacturing 
Process 

Because of the elastic memory, it is pos- 
sible to shrink back oriented polystyrene 
articles to almost the shape the material 
had in its molten state. When the stretch- 
ing is done on a falling temperature cycle. 
as is very often the case, the specimen will 


process constitutes an amusing and_ in- 
structive experiment on many molded arti- 
cles. Plax Polyflex sheet is stretched 
longitudinally and laterally, with a_ total 
area expansion of about nine times. When 
a square piece of this sheet is slowly heated 
in ethylene glycol, it shrinks faster in the 
lateral direction and becomes oblong 11 
shape; as the temperature increases, the 
oblong gradually changes back into a 
square. 

If the fibers whose strengths are given 
in Figure 4 are reheated at a series of 
temperatures, they shrink back to about 
one-twentieth of their length. This change 
means that some mechanisms within the 
material must be capable of operating 
over stretch ratios of at least 20:1 and is a 
strong indication that the molecules, es 
pecially the longest ones, must be helical 
or zigzag in shape, and that orientation 
takes place by stretching the molecules in- 
to a longer shape in addition to turning 
them around into a position more nearly in 
line with the stress. 

It will be found that a 10-inch. long 
piece of the 0.0035-inch fiber shrinks to 1.3 
inches in five minutes at 110° C., to 0.75 
inch at 130° C., to 0.6-inch at 150° C., and 
to 0.4-inch at 175° A 10-inch long piece 
of the 0.010-inch diameter fiber shrinks to 
3.7, 2, 1.3, and 0.6 inches, respectively, at 
these temperatures. This condition indi- 
cates that the orientation which contributed 
to strength occurred almost entirely dur- 
ing the temperature interval between 110 
C. and room temperature. 


Use of the Polariscope 
The polariscope has been Pg eee 


treated in several publications... The most 
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Fig. 6. Top and Sectional Views of Strains Produced in a Disk Made 


by Pressing a ball of Hot Polystyrene between Parallel Plates 
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will neutralize one another, and the read- 
ing will be zero where the pieces cross, 
and this portion will appear to have no 
strain. This point is important because the 
strains in molded pieces may be very high, 
but may consist of compression on the 
outside surface and tension in the interior, 
and when viewed in the ordinary manner, 
the piece may appear to be almost strain- 
tree. Such strains can _be analyzed by 
either heating the piece and watching how 
it unmolds, or by cutting a section and 
viewing it through the section in a direc- 
tion parallel to the original surface. Cut- 
ting the specimen does not relieve the 
strains due to hot stretching since these 
are frozen into the molecular arrange- 
ment by elastic memory. 

Having this briet description as a 
background, we may proceed to the study 
of a few simple cases. 

Orientation by Compression Molding 

It a ball of hot polystyrene is placed be- 
tween parallel plates and pressure applied, 
the ball will be forced into a pancake 
shape and the material will flow radially 
outward. Since the radii diverge, the ma- 
terial must also flow laterally, and it is 
apparent that any element of the material 
will be subjected to both radial and cir- 
cumferential stretching as long as the 
plates move together. This action places 
the material in bilateral stretch of the same 
kind as in the Plax Polyflex sheet, except 
that the stretching is much less and is 
usually done at a much higher temperature 
so that the resulting orientation is much 
less. A study of the mechanics of this 
pressing operation indicates that no bire- 
iringence is caused when the plate is 
viewed in a polariscope. 

In actual practice the ball of plastic 
would be hot and the plates cold so that 
the plastic begins to freeze as soon as it 
touches the metal. Moreover the pressure 
on the plastic will prevent the plastic from 
slipping, and the plastic is therefore sub- 
jected to shear forces during its progress 
toward the wall of the mold. The stretch 
pattern will be frozen in wherever the plas- 
tic is chilled during stretching. It is ob 
vious that the flow toward the outside will 
come from the hottest plastic, which is 
naturally toward the center. Hence the 
hottest plastic will always be the part 
which forms the periphery of the expand- 
ing pancake. Eventually this will contact 
the wall of the mold, and further pressure 
can cause no motion except a very slight 


taking up of cooling shrinkage. 








Fig. 7. Top View (Center) and Edge Section View (Bottom) Show- 
ing Strains Produced by Pressing a Cylindrical Polystyrene Extru- 
sien; Section through the Unmolded Portion of the Slab Is Also 


Shown (Top) 


tion of pressing, and a section cut along 
a radius viewed at right angles to the 
direction of pressing, both in polarized 
light. Very little strain is shown when 
looking through the disk despite the com- 
plicated strain pattern shown in the sec- 
tion. The frozen-in strains adjacent to the 
surfaces are plainly shown. The central 
part of the disk is nearly strain-free be- 
cause its flow took place at such a high 
temperature that it almost completely re- 
laxed aiter the flow stopped. The com} 
cated strain pattern at the outer edge is 
due to downward movement of the plunger 
during shrinkage which set up severe 
strains in the frozen edge. 

If this piece were tested, it would he 
found to have good strength in all direc- 
tions, except that it might craze near the 
edges. It would have good dimensional 
stability, when heated, because the relaxed 
interior would tend to prevent shrinkage 
of the tightly stretched outer surface. 

If we had started pressing radially a 
long cylinder of hot plastic, instead of a 
ball, the flow would be modified. Radial 
flow could take place around the ends, but 
near the center of its length the plastic 
could flow only in a direction at right 
angles to the length of the cylinder. This 
condition constitutes stretch in one direc- 
tion only and will result in high birefrin- 
gence when viewed in the direction of 
pressing. 

In actual practice the plastic cannot flow 
along the contacted surfaces, and the maxi- 
mum flow must take place at the center. 
Figure 7 shows an edge section view, a 
top view, and the section through an un- 
molded portion of a slab molded from a 
long, hot extrusion done between platens 
heated to about 230° I. The birefringence 
produced was about 500 orders an inch. 
The unmolded section shows almost com- 
plete recovery except along the portion 
which was roughly half-way between the 
platens and underwent some relaxation. 








This slab was very weak, when _ bent 
at right angles to the length of the original 
cylinder of hot plastic, and very strong in 
the perpendicular direction, as would be 
expected from the previous discussion of 
sheet stretched in one direction only. It 
also showed a tendency to split in laminar 
manner when bent crosswise. 

\n experimental piece was made in the 
same manner except that the platens were 
cold, and the pressing was done slowly in 
a hand-operated press. As the plastic 
hardened, the pressure was increased until 
it reached about 2,500 p.s.i. The birefrin- 
gence was very high, and the unmolded 
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portion showed that the plastic had actual- 
ly been torn in the central portion of the 
slab. This appeared as a vertical slot in 
the center of the unmolded section. A sec- 
tion 0.056-inch thick cut across the axis 
of the original cylinder of plastic was pol- 
ished and projected in a polariscope, using 
monochromatic sodium light. The pattern 
obtained was so complicated that it was 
very difficult to get a sharp image at 15- 
diameter magnification. More than 34 or- 
ders of strain could be counted in the 
original negative, which gives 600 visible 
orders per inch and many more that could 
not be seen. 


Orientation by Extrusion 
through a Cylindrical Die 

According to the laws of viscous flow 
the plastic in contact with the die wall 
does not move, and the velocity of flow 
increases toward the center so that a row 
of dots placed across the line of flow at 
one instant would be arranged in a para- 
bola at a later instant of time. The shear 
is a maximum at the wall and drops to 
zero at the center. Under conditions of 
steady flow all the molecules would be 
arranged parallel to the wall, with those 
nearest the wall stretched the most. Po- 
lariscope studies of actual extrusions indi- 
cate that in practice, probably owing to 
the high temperature, orientation is much 
less than might be expected. Much of the 
relaxation or loss of orientation takes 
place immediately at the exit of the die 
where the shear forces necessarily fall to 
zero. The phenomenon of “puffing up” 
also changes the mild orientation at the 
center into a more crosswise direction so 
that rapidly cooled pieces, such as may 
be made by extruding into water without 
much stretching between the die and the 
bath, show medium high longitudinal orien- 
tation with small crosswise orientation at 
the center. Only in cases where chilling 
is rapid does the orientation from shear 
in the die have any importance on physical 
properties. 

Orientation within the die does, however, 
have an important effect upon flow. In 
the completely random condition the long 
molecules are distributed irregularly 
throughout the mass and tend to reduce 
its mobility. The ordinary measurements 
on the viscosity of polystyrene show a 
marked decrease in the apparent viscosity 
as the pressure through the die is increased. 
In some experiments which we made on 
a series of straight, smooth, round viscosity 
tubes, doubling the pressure drop through 
the tube caused an increase of from five 
to eight times the amount of material 
forced throug the tube. This decrease in 
the resistance to flow is in our opinion 
due to orientation of the molecules parallel 
to the walls, in which position they glide 
by each other much more easily. The high- 
er the molecular weight and the poorer 
the flow, the more orientation effects 
such as the above are present. 

One very high molecular weight plastic 
extruded through a 14-inch round die three 
inches long gave peculiar results. Extru- 
sion under approximately 5,00 p.si. pres- 
sure and at a temperature too low for 
proper melting gave a material that was 
fibrous and could be easily picked apart. 
The fibers lay parallel to the surface and 
in a longitudinal direction, showing al- 
most perfect orientation. At a higher tem- 
perature the fibrous structure disappeared, 
but shear planes developed so that the 
central portion of the material slipped 
through a shell of the plastic and issued 
from the die at a higher speed than the 
shell. The shell moved along the die more 
slowly and the final extrusion appeared to 
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Fig. 8. Rope-Like Structure Developed in 
Polystyrene by Simultaneous Stretching and 
Twisting Followed by Lateral Pounding 


be a rod surrounded by bell-shaped sec- 
tions of tubing. In this case the slipping 
undoubtedly generated local overheating 
which aided the gliding action. Attempts 
to melt the tubing-like outer part by using 
a very hot die gave a zigzag shape. A 
smooth extrusion was obtained only when 
the plastic and the die were at the same 
temperature, the plastic was uniformly 
melted before entering the die, and the 
extrusion velocity was held below a cer- 
tain maximum. 

Spider lines are another effect of orien- 
tation and are difficult to eliminate in 
polystyrene extrusions. Often tubing, as it 
leaves the die, appears to be free from 
spider lines, but subsequent blowing up to 
a larger diameter reveals them because 
the material oriented longitudinally stretch- 
es more easily in a lateral direction, as 
would be expected from Figure 2, and 
the spider lines blow to a thinner wall. 

Surface dullness is also a phenomenon 
of orientation and occurs as the longitu- 
dinally oriented surface leaves the die. 
The die is stationary, of course, and the 
plastic is moving. At the very edge of the 
die the plastic loses the support of the 
die and is subject to heavy tensile strains. 
The longitudinally oriented fibers or mole- 
cular aggregates have already been strained 
to the limit by the orienting forces within 
the die so that they tear in a minute pat- 
tern at the die edge. This pattern, because 
of relaxation is short lived and appears as 
a matte or dull gloss surface if the extru- 
sion is stiff or rapidly chilled. Viewing 
such a surface under 50-power magnifica- 
tion, illuminated with incident light, shows 
that the little surface ruptures have par- 
tially disappeared and look like irregular 
eroded cavities arranged in lines. They 
are not caused by roughness in the die 
because the pattern changes along the 
length of the rod; some lines diminish and 
disappear; while others form and grow 
larger. This behavior cannot be seen in 
the small field of the photomicrograph. 


Peculiar Effects Made Possible 
by Orientation 

It has already been shown that longitu- 
dinal orientation makes the material very 
weak crosswise so that the fibers are easily 
split apart. By combining longitudinal 
stretching with twisting, orientation in a 


helix results. The fibers under this ar- 
rangement may be split apart, but, if so, 
are still arranged very much like the fibers 
in a rope and cannot be separated by ten- 
sion. Like a rope, however, the whole 
is flexible and can be wound around ob- 
jects or tied into knots, as shown in Figure 
8. 

The four specimens were made by re- 
heating sections of 3g-inch square poly- 
styrene rod, stretching them to about 10 
times their original lengths, and then 
twisting them by varying amounts; all 
operations were done at the proper tem- 
perature. The twisted rods were held while 
cooling to prevent relaxation. Part of the 
twisted portion of each rod was then sub- 
jected to mild hammer blows which caused 
the fibers to crack apart along the lines 
of weakness. This action changed the 
hard, rigid rod into a_ flexible, rope-like 
material as shown in the illustration. The 
base of each rod is the original extrusion 
showing part of the drawn down and twist- 
ed portion in its still glass-like condition. 
The ends of some of the specimens have 
been forcibly untwisted to show the fibrous 
nature of the material. The fiberized sam- 
ples furnish the most vivid demonstration 
we know of the orientation in 
polystyrene. 

It is evident that the process can be 
mechanized and that the fibrous structure 
can be developed by many other methods 
than controlled pounding. Certain other 
plastics also respond to the same treat- 
ment. 


effects of 


Theoretical Aspects of Orientation 
Unilateral Stretching 


The polystyrene molecule is from 20-200 
times greater in length than in width.® 
In this respect it may be treated as a 
long cylinder. If it is coiled into a helix, 
this coiling has the effect of reducing the 
length to width (or diameter) ratio. If 
we treat the problem as one of rigid cyl- 
inders being moved around into more 
parallel positions by stretching, as would 
be the case if we were dealing with a 
system of stiff fibers in a mixture of 
stiff molasses, an understanding of the 
problem becomes simple. 

Let us select a cube of the material, 
the edges of which are the X, Y, and Z 
coordinate axes of space. We are going 
to stretch the material in the Z direction, 
but before doing so we must determine 
the angles of all the molecules with respect 
to our space coordinates. To do this work 
we measure the direction of the axis of 
one molecule and then draw this direction 
through the center of a sphere so that 
the direction is strictly parallel to the 
molecule we selected. We repeat this pro 
cedure for every molecule in the cube. The 
direction of each molecule would pass 
through some point in the surface of the 
sphere. Let us place a small dot at this 
point. If we now look at the sphere from 
any direction whatever, the dots will be 
equally spaced if the original cube of ma- 
terial had a completely random structure, 
and each unit of area on the sphere will 
contain the same number of dots. 

In Figure 9-A such a sphere is shown. 
The little unit of area marked on its sur- 
face is typical. Since we intend to stretch 
the material in the direction Z, the angle 
which any molecule has with the OZ direc- 
tion is important. All the molecular direc- 
tions in any zone of height, h, may be 
considered as a unit, and we shall concen- 
trate them on one radius passing through 
the half height of this zone. Their number 
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Fig. 9. Changes in the Average Axial Directions of Polystyrene 
Molecules Upon Stretching in One Direction 
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Fig. 11. Methods of Cutting Stretched Polystyrene to Produce Optical 


Wedges and Order Plates 
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Fig. 10. Representation of Molecular Angular Changes upon Stretching 


is, of course, proportional to the area of 
the zone. An accurate mathematical 
tion is involved and difficult? but by di- 
viding the surface in 10-degree angular 


sf lu- 


heights an approximate solution, easily 
visualized, is obtained. Let us cut out a 
quarter of the sphere and draw the radii 


from 5-85-degrees in 10-degree steps. Each 
t these radii is the center of a 10-degrec 
} 7 zone is propor- 
tional to the number of molecules in that 
zone. We now lay out arrows on the radii 
the length of which are proportional to the 
zone area of the sphere, and the lengths of 
arrows represent the number of 
molecules involved in the 10-degree zones. 
The direction of the 1 t 
age direction in the 
lf we stretch the cube and the sphere in 
» Z direction until they are twice as 
h (stretch ratio X =2),°or e= 100%, 


zone, and the area of the 


these 


arrow gives the aver- 


Zone. 








it can be shown that the directions of the 
molecules in the stretched cube will still 
be parallel to the directions in our stretched 
sphere } will look like Figure 9-B 
molecules are at or near 

to the direction of stretching, 

the average molecular directior 

was f irmerly 6U-degrees to the OZ line, 


it is now at 31.5-degrees. If we continue 
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AOC, the sphere will now look like Figure 
9-C, and the average direction of the 
molecule will have moved to a_ position 
only 18.4 degrees trom the OZ axis. When 
the stretch 1s four times, the angle has 
dropped to 12.2 degrees. It does not ap- 
pear that continued stretching will add 
much to the orientation, and indeed Figures 
1, 2, and 3 indicate that this is the case 
when stretching was done at low tempera- 
tures. 

\ more direct picture of the changes in 
direction of the molecules that take place 
upon stretching is shown by Mr. Loring’s 
representation in Figure 10. 

We cannot overlook the fact that as 
the strain increases, the tendency to relax 
increases, and at higher temperatures, 
where mobility is greater, the viscous flow 
and high rate of relaxation will limit the 
amount of residual orientation which can 
be left in the cooled piece. In such cases 
he birefringence is a much better measure 
of the orientation than is the hot stretch 
ratio. 

In Figure 4, however, we have strengths 
running up to 35,000 p.s.i. and an unmold- 
ing ratio of 20:1. We cannot explain this 
state of affairs in a satisfactory manner 
except to say that because of the rapid 
stretching and the small diameter of these 
fibers the molecules must have been 
straightened from a zigzag or helical shape 
into more elongated shapes, with the result 
that more of the load is thrown directly 
on the carbon-to-carbon linkages and less 
on the weaker Van der Waal’s forces. 


Fig. 13. Stress Optical Coefficient of Polystyrene at 25° C. 


Bilateral Stretching 

A treatment similar to the above will 
show that when equal stretching is done 
in two directions at right angles, a pro- 
jection of the molecules remains unchanged 
on the face of the piece in the third direc- 
tion, but its angle with the face is rapidly 
reduced. For example, let the angle of a 
molecule in a slab be 60 degrees with the 
face of the slab. The angle after stretching 
without any relaxation will be changed as 
shown in Table 4. 


TaBLeE 4. ANGULAR CHANGE UPON STRETCHING 
¢ Xx Angle A 
( 1 60 
100 5 12° 
aT } Ses 
30) 4 1.5°+ 
where: e = % increase in length and in width. 
X=ratio between stretched length a 
width and original length or width, 
respectively. 
A=minimum angle between the axis of 
the molecule and the face of the 
plate. 


It appears that very little is to be gained 
by stretching Polyflex more than to nine 
times its original area, and experience in- 
dicates that this condition is true in the 
thicker gages. However, just as fine fibers 
seem to develop unexpected strength by 
long stretching, so also does thin’ Poly- 
flex sheet. Such thin sheets in gages of 
0.0015-inch and under develop strengths 
up to 17,000 p.s.i. which cannot be ob- 
tained in the heavier sheets. These thin 
gage sheets cold stretching up to 
50%, and figures up to 60% are not un- 
common. 
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Polystyrene Optical Wedges 
When fully annealed and relaxed poly- 
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styrene is stretched at a low temperature 
(210-230° F.), it develops optical bire- 
fringence which is nearly proportional to 
the amount of ‘+ elongation. By suitable 
cutting of such pieces compensator plates 
and wedges of any desired power can be 
made. We have made and used such wedges 
for a number of years. Since the process is 
simple, it is described there as one of the 
interesting results of orientation. 

A simple apparatus for stretching poly- 
styrene consists of a steam box heated by 
boiling water, the steam from which rises 
through a series of holes into the oven. A 
good piece of polystyrene slab is placed 
through the oven, and one end secured by 
a swivel joint. The other end of the slab 
is similarly secured to a cable. The joints 
must be carefully centered so that the poly- 
styrene will not bend as it stretches. A 
load applied either by weights or a wind- 
lass is arranged so that it can be applied 
when the piece is thoroughly and uniformly 
heated 

For a 1 16-inch thick piece the heating 
period should be at least five minutes after 
a thermometer in the box indicates 212 
F. A slab '2-inch thick should have a 
heating period of about 20 minutes. After 
this, the load is applied until the piece has 
stretched from 50-100 and is then re- 
duced until no more. stretching results. 
The reduced load is left on during the 
cooling period, which is best done by 
blanketing the box, shutting off the heat 
and allowing the whole to cool down nor- 
mally. When the interior temperature has 
dropped to about 120° F., the piece may 
be removed from the oven and cooled in 
att: 

30th ends of the piece will be enlarged, 
but the center length will be of substan- 
tially uniform size. This portion may then 
be cut into the shapes and sizes of wedges 
shown in Figure 11. The power of the 
wedge depends on the amount the polysty- 
rene was stretched and on the difference 
in thickness between the thin side and 
the thick side of the wedge, as, for example, 
in Al and BI in the illustration. When 
the two wedges have exactly the same 
shape, they will neutralize each other alone 
the center, and a black line will be seen 
at this point when viewed in a polariscope. 
A series of parallel lines showing spectral 
colors will appear on either side of this 
black line. In white light only five to six 
lines on each side will be clearly visible, 
but in monochromatic light, as with sodium 
or filtered mercury vapor lamps, the whole 
surface will be covered with bands. In 
general 10 bands on each side are enough. 


and calibrated order plates, such as Cl or 
C2, are used to change the order. Low- 
power wedges are useful on thin pieces, and 
high-power wedges are useful for rough 
measurements on thick or highly strained 
pieces. 

Two precautions should be taken when 
making these wedges. Polystyrene is soft, 
and its surface easily cold flowed by tfric- 
tional heat and pressure. Sawing should 
be done with a sharp saw flooded with 
water. Grinding should be done with sharp, 
clean, waterproof sandpaper, also tlooded 
with water. A sharp scraper may be used 
in “hogging down,” but all the lines and 
roughnesses produced should be ground 
out. From time to time the power of the 
wedge and its characteristics can be checked 
by covering the dried surtace with Nujol 
and a cover glass and viewing it under 
polarized monochromatic light. The lines 
should be straight since, if they are wavs 
or zigzag, the polystyrene is not homoge 
neous, and a good wedge cannot be made 
from it. Visible, fine, sharp jumps are 
probably due to scratches on the surface 
and must be ground out. 

The diagonal surface must be accurately 
flat so that it can be cemented on to its 
backing compensator wedge. Thin wedges 
require a stiff backing plate during grind- 
ing and polishing. We have tound. that 
stiff glue makes a good temporary bond. 
When desired, the piece may be pushed 
off and the glue washed away with water. 

Polystyrene is crazed by most solvents. 
The two wedges, Al and Bl, may be ce- 
mented together with ordinary turpentine 
varnish, or may be clamped together and 
heat sealed at the corners with a hot iron 
Acetone, amy! acetate. and similar solvents 
must never be used because they will cause 
clouding of the wedge within a few weeks. 

The birefringence put into polystyrene 
by hot stretching is opposite in sign to 
that developed by cold stretching. This 
condition has no. significance in the use 
of the wedges, but it must be born in 
mind when the wedges are used to analyze 
strains. Some of the peculiar edge effects 
in molded and stretched extruded shapes 
are due to changes in the stress optical 
coefficient near the transition point. 

Figure 13 shows the appearance of a 
piece of square polystyrene rod bent at 
212° F. (in boiling water) and then cooled. 
\nother piece of the same rod was loaded 
by a strut and placed to the right side ot 
the first piece over the same wedge. The 
left side (convex) in each piece is the 
tension side: vet the slope of the lines 1s 
opposite in the hot bent and cold” bent 











Fig. 13, Strains Produced in Polystyrene Rod by Hot Stretching (Left) and 
Cold Stretching (Right) 
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pieces. Ste ated otherwise, hot tension shifts 
the bands in the opposite direction (down- 
ward). : 

The stress optical coefficient for poly- 
styrene at room temperature is shown 1n 
Figure 12. It is 490 p.s.i. per order (band) 
per inch of optical path (thickness). The 
hiretringence-stress curve is a straight line 
up to about 1.500 p.s.i. stress, after which 
crazing and cold flow may start. The coeth- 
cient, being associated with strain, varies 
rapidly with temperature as the poly- 
styrene softens. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Orientation is the cause of many of the 
peculiar properties of polystyrene. 

It may be advantageous or detrimental, 
depending on its amount and direction and 
the article. 

Orientation and the associated biretrin- 
gence enable much useful information on 
the manufacturing process and the strength 
of the article itself to be gathered trom 
a study in the polariscope. 

The mechanism of orientation is not 
completely understood, but it is believed 
that considerable useful information has 





been gathered. 

Very small fibers and very small sheets 
seem to possess inordinately great strength. 

Cold stretching up to 000 in thin sheets 
and 80° in small fibers may be developed 
by hot orientation and controlled relaxa- 
tion, but such pieces do not show maximum 
strength. 
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Plastic Foam Material 


U S. FLOTOFOAM. a plastic foam 1n- 
ssulating material that combines excep- 
tionally low thermal conductivity with very 
light weight, is produced by United States 
Rubber Co., New York, N. Y¥., tor low 
temperature installations. Present applica- 
tions include commercial and home retriger- 
ation units and = shipping containers for 

1 other practi- 
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Fig. 7. Test Pieces Showing Mar Resistance 





Samples Showing Mar Resistance: Left- 

Hand Column (Top to Bottom) Dixie 

Clay, Atomite, Super Floss Gartex, Whiting; 

Right-Hand (Top to Bottom) Micronex, 
P-33 Carbon, Silene, Kalvan 











Fig. 8. Whitening Effect Caused by Bending 
Sample 


the abraded plastic surface which appear 
to the eve as a whitening of the surface 
This same whitening effect is also ob 
served when the plastic test sheet is bent 


double (see Figure o) 


Summary and Conclusions 


It has been shown that the finer particle- 
size fillers increase the tensile strength 
of vinyl plastic stocks. The coarser fillers 
act as diluents; the higher their volume 
loadings, the lower the tensile strength 
obtained 

Mar resistance is a function of particle 
size; the stocks containing the finer fillers 

while those witl 


the coarser fillers, even in low concentra- 





give excellent resistance ; 
tions, show detinite marring 
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line of informative labeling, but this is 
still an open problem. The SPI educational 
committee has done an outstanding job in 
alerting merchandisers of plastics to the 
necessity of getting the right material and 
the right properties for each specific ap- 
plication. The SPI accounting manual has 
been published and found to be of increas- 


ing value to both great and small operators 
in the plastics business. 


Mr. Peat discussed the growth of the 
Pacitic Coast plastics industry and empha- 
sized its reliance upon the service given 
to producers of plastics parts by the raw 
material and machinery suppliers 

Mr. Romieux said that very great prog- 
ress has been made during the past year 
in overcoming the ills of the plastics in- 
dustry. Withdrawal of many misapplica- 
tions from the market, increased emphasis 
on quality control, and informative label- 
ing on the part of the molder have been 
most helpful in’ strengthening consumer 
acceptance of plastic products. The SPI 
educational program has also done much 
to strengthen the industry. The question 
is no longer, “Where do we go from 
here?) but “How do we go from here 2” 
because further progress depends on how 
we handle our business, the speaker said. 
\lthough much of our business in the past 
has come to us, we must now seek busi- 
ness through what has been termed “crea- 
tive selling,” he added. This can be ac- 
omplished by an agressive program of 
market analysis and development, study- 
ing customers’ problems, and translating 
the physical characteristics of plastics into 
better parts for their products. 

he luncheon session featured a_ talk 
on industry cooperation by SPI President 
George H. Clark, Formica Insulation Co., 
ind a talk on “Informative Labeling” by 
J. R. Turnbull, Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Mr. Clark reviewed the progress of dis- 
cussions between SPI and SPE and com- 
plimented the former on its handbook. He 
also discussed the whole SPI program and 
ts benefits to both industry and consu- 


mers. 





Mr. Turnbull reviewed progress in in- 
tormative labeling which has been made 
to date, although he admitted that misuse 

materials still exists. A solution to this 
problem may come from the booklet on 
plastics issued by the Plastic Materials 
Manutacturers Association, which contains 

glossary of terms for 

J. Fraser Rae, Industrial Plastics Serv 
ice, presided over the afternoon technical 
session, which consisted of papers by W 
(). Bracken, Hercules Powder Co., Walter 
FE. Rahm, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
( Inc.. and C. A. Norris, Bakelite Corp 

Mmensional Stability Tests on Injec- 
Molded Cellulose Derivatives and Syn- 


Plastics” was the title of Mr. Brack- 


ise by buyers. 


s paper. Mr. Bracken reviewed the ex- 
nsive research program conducted by 
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from conventional techniques which they 
require. 

Mr. Norris's paper was on “Practical 
Application of the Theoretical Aspects of 
the Closed Mold Method of Molding Ther- 
mosetting Materials.” The closed mold or 
compression molding method has expanded 
greatly in recent years because of four 
factors: (1) the issuing of licenses to op- 
erate under patents assigned to the Shaw 
Insulator Co.; (2) the development. of 
improved methods of preheating, particu- 
larly high-frequency methods; (3) war- 
time demonstration that the method was 
mechanically practical and economically 
sound; and (4) the modernization and ap- 
plication of the opposing ram press to 
compression molding. The speaker dis- 
cussed the factors and also the five prin- 
ciples which must be observed to give 
maximum efficiency : mold design, selection 
of material, molding pressures, mold and 
preform temperatures, and preform size 
and pressure chamber dimensions. 

An informal dinner session was held in 
the evening, which featured a panel dis- 
cussion of “Freight Rates as They Affect 
Our Industry,” by Frank E. Wilcox, Wil- 
cox Plastics, Inc., Alvin E. Hewitt and 
Larry Osborne, both of California Manu- 
facturers Association, and John A. Worley, 
B. W. Molded Products Co. The speakers 
held that the high freight rates on incom- 
ing and outgoing shipments were discrim- 
inatory against the West Coast area. As 
a remedy, they proposed the inclusion of 


freight as an item of cost when West 
Coast producers bid on jobs. 
Tuesday, March 30 

The morning session, under the chair- 


manship of C. L. Wurdeman, Rezolin, Inc., 
was of a technical nature, and three papers 
were presented. The first paper, “Synthetic 
Resins in Rubbers,” was given by Leonard 
*, Boller, U. S. Research & Development 
Co., and consisted of a general review of 
the applications of resins in the rubber 
industry. Mr. Boller discussed the use of 
phenol formaldehyde resins in blends with 
nitrile rubbers, the liquid “Thiokol” poly- 
mers, the use of vinyl resin-nitrile rubber 
blends, and the high styrene copolymers. 
For each type the speaker gave some gen- 
eral information on blending, compounding 
techniques, results obtained, and uses. 

“Polyester Resins” was the title of the 
second technical paper, presented by E. L. 
Kropa, American C ‘yanamid Co. While the 
term “polyester resin” has been used to 
describe many of the compounds cured by 
the loss of unsaturation, “thermosetting 
vinyl polymers” appears to be a preferable 
designation. Mr. Kropa described the de- 
velopment of these materials during the 
war as a backing for fuel cells and dis- 
cussed their nature from the viewpoints 
ft chemistry and crystallinity in compari- 
son with other resins. He drew an analogy 
between the polyester resins and_ rubber, 
showing that styrene acts as sulfur does 
in rubber; while peroxides perform a func- 
tion similar to accelerators in rubber. 

The final technical paper of the session, 
‘The Behavior of Some Alkyl Peresters 
and Hydroperoxides in Some Polvester 
Resins,” was given by Reginald P. Perry 
and Kenneth P. Seltzer, Union Bay State 
Chemical Co. Peroxides now manufactured 
In quantity include three alkyl peroxides 
and two peresters which are soluble in or 
miscible with all of the polyester resins. 
Phe speaker discussed the individual peres- 
ters and hydroperoxides and their use as 
catalysts for the resins. Despite the prom- 
Ising results they give they will not make 
obsolete all other existing catalysts, but 
should be considered as supplements to 
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the growing list of available catalysts. 

The luncheon session, attended by ap- 
proximately 150 registrants, saw Grant 
Ehrlich, Resin Industries, Inc., introduce 
Miss Janis Wilson as “Miss Plastics of 
1948." Miss Wilson, a movie starlet, en- 
tertained the assemblage with several songs 
and was presented with gifts made of plas- 
tic. Following the luncheon, M. Scott 
Moulton, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., 
spoke on “England and Her Plastics In- 
dustry.” Mr. Moulton gave his observa- 
tions of the British plastics industry as a 
result of his visit to England last October. 

his principal interests are vinyl resins, 
he was particularly impressed with the re- 
sults the British had been able to obtain 
— lack of heavy machinery, particu- 
larly in the field of resin pastes. The speak- 
er displayed samples of coated fabrics and 
cast toys made from vinyl pastes. 

The second speaker at the luncheon was 
William T. Cruse, SPI executive vice 
president, who discussed “SPI Current De- 
velopments of Concern to the Industry.” 
Mr. Cruse gave an inspiring picture of 
the progress of the plastics industry dur- 
ing the past 10 years, stressing the proper 
application of plastics in finished goods. 
The future of plastics is not dependent 
only on proper application, the speaker 
pointed out, but also on the development 
of new applications in consumer 
where plastics have never come into their 
own. The present average consumption of 
7.5 pounds of plastics per capita in this 
country can be expanded to at least 10 
pounds per capita provided ingenuity and 
thought are adequately applied to the prog- 
ress of the industry. 


bs goods 


The afternoon session was devoted to a 
merchandising forum with a panel com- 
prised of M. R. Baruh, Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Byron Dawson, Sunset Magazine, 
3randt Goldsworthy, Industrial Plastics 
Corp., John M. Bridgman, McCann Erick- 
son, Inc., Ford Samis, market economist. 
Stan Gray, Southern California Plastic 
Co., Harry Greene, Industrial Design As- 
sociates, and Irving Windman, Windman 
Bros. This forum was followed by a busi- 
ness meeting of the Pacific Coast Section. 

A materials suppliers’ cocktail party was 
held in the evening, prior to a banquet at- 
tended by some 250 members and guests. 
At the banquet Mr. Gutsch presented the 
new officers of the Pacific Coast Section, 


and E. McKenzie Stuart, Broadway De- 
partment Store, Los Angeles, had for his 
topic ‘The Sales Approach to the Retail 
Store.” 


Low-Pressure Plastics Seminar 


The SPI Low-Pressure Industries Divi- 
sion will hold an industry-wide seminar on 
June 29 and 30 at the Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., te foster an exchange of 
information between industry and = gov- 
ernment bureaus on the latest develop- 
ments, techniques, and future requirements 
of government agencies in the use ot 
low-pressure plastic materials. Participat- 
ing will be representatives of the Armed 
Forces, the National Bureau of Standards, 
and plastics companies in the low-pressure 


field. Robert J. Brinkema, Egmont-Arens, 
Inc., is chairman of the Division, and 
S. T. Harris, Lincoln Industries, Inc., 1s 


chairman of the program committee for 


the seminar. 





Plastic Problems Pondered on 


HE Central Ohio Section, Society of 

Plastics Engineers, held a_ dinner- 
meeting March 11 at the Mound Builders’ 
Country Club, Newark, O., attended by 
some 50 members and guests. Speakers 
were J. W. Knight, Fabri-Form Co., who 
discussed “Some Recent Phases of Fabri- 
cating Techniques,’ and W. W. Pedersen, 
Dow Corning Corp., whose topic was 
“Silicones as Engineering Materials.” 

Mr. Knight's talk, given by popular re- 
quest, was identical with the paper he 
presented before the Society's national 
meeting in Detroit, Ill, during January 
and reported in our March issue, page 
755. Mr. Pedersen’s talk covered estab- 
lished and new uses for all types of sili- 
cone polymers. His discussion of silicones 
as high-temperature lubricants and in heat 
and electrically resistant laminates was 
based on the custom building of special 


types of polymers to meet specific appli- 
cations. 
Hints on Plant Reorganization 

The March 25 meeting of the Eastern 


Section, in the Puritan 
Hotel, Boston, Mass., featured a talk on 
oe Your Plant.” by George V. 
Sammet, Jr., of Northern Industrial Chem- 
ical’ “Co: ms an approach for new plant 
developments, Mr. Sammet suggested the 
use of the process chart to show the 
present production system. Such a chart 
will show what is taking place, the work 
done on and by paper, the personnel 
concerned and their responsibilities, and 
bottle-necks and slowly operating sections 
of the present system. This chart should be 
analyzed to eliminate duplication of effort 


New England 


at SPE Section Meetings 


and unnecessary paper work and personnel. 

The first step in developing the pro- 
posed new method is drawing up a new 
process chart, the speaker emphasized 
Into this chart should go the application 
of production planning and control by de- 
partments and by the entire factory, load 
files and operations, load charts, planning 
and scheduling sheets, follow-up methods. 
allocation of personnel responsibilities, and 
other pertinent factors. Installation of new 
methods should be done in one department 
at a time and should be accompanied by 
the development of production boards and 
work station boards in each department. 
Other suggestions advanced by the speaker 
for installation of new methods include 
a campaign of education for key men and 
other personnel, installation of load files, 
development of new paper forms, and in- 
stallation of master records for customer 
specifications and manufacturing opera 
tions. 


Methods of Extruding Plastics 

The Chicago Section heard a discussion 
of “Extrusion” by Paul Fortner, plastics 
division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 





Inc., at the April 6 meeting in the Mer 
chants & Manufacturers Club, Chicago, II] 
Mr. Fortner reviewed the standard met 


ods of extruding plastics and deseribed re 
cent advances whic 


equipment and in_ heat 


1 have been made 


1 }: 
contro media 


While there is still much room for im 
provement in extrusion methods and eacl 
plastic presents its own particular prob 
lems, it is possible to work out process 
ing methods that will accomplish the de 
sired end in every case. The speaker en 
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Typical Molded Parts Made from U. S. Rub- 
ber’s New Thermoplastic Material, Versalite 


manufactured by United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N. Y. Said to be in the acrylo- 
nitrile group, the material is a combina- 
tion of resins and elastomers plasticized 
with an elastomer. Non-corrosive and 
stable under changing atmospheric condi- 
tions, the product has exceptional electrical 
insulating properties and a low rate of 
heat conductivity, it is claimed. Because 
of its high impact strength, low water ab- 
sorption, and excellent insulating proper- 
ties, it is being used for a new type of 
shipping container for dry and frozen 
foods, as well as in home freezers, com- 
mercial freezing units, and other products. 
Future planned applications include lug- 
gage, radio component parts 
for boats, airplanes, 
and trains. 

Versalite can be formed into irregular 
and compound shapes as large as five by 
ten feet and can be made in almost any 
thickness above 0.020-inch. It can have 
solid color throughout, with either dull, 
satin, glossy, or embossed finish, will not 
chip or warp, and is highly resistant to 
gasoline, oils, and most commercial clean- 
ers. Some properties of the material in- 
clude: softening point, 160-220° F., de- 
pending on the particular compound; ten- 
sile strength, 2,000-9,000 p.s.i.; flexural 
strength, 5,000-14,000 p.s.i.; elongation, 25 
130° ; Izod impact, 10-18 ft.lbs./in.;  di- 
electric constant, 3-14 at 50° RH and 60 
cycles, and 2.7-8 at 506¢ RH and 1,000,000 
cycles, depending on formulation; modulus 
of elasticity, 1.5-2.3 x 10° p.s.i.; water ab- 
sorption, 0.16-0.406¢ ; Rockwell “R” hard- 
ness, 40-105; gravity, 1.04-1.15; 
1 shrinkage in compression, 0.002-0.003 
in.; and dielectric strength, 160-1,020 
ts/mil at 50° RH and 60 cycles. 

e rubber company controls the mak- 
ng of the material from resin to 
ished product. Methods of bending the 
1 to itself or to other materials in 
production have also been developed. Cut- 
ti ill and punching can be accom- 
use of ordinary wood or metal 
equipment. Because of its ease 
in forming, Versalite opens new _ fields 
tor elaborate designs without the need of 

pensive tooling and finishing operations. 
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Plastics Developments for Paper 
_ ELOPMENTS in Coatings, Im- 


pregnants, and Saturants for Papers” 


was the 


subject of a meeting of the Chi 
Professional Paper Group Section 
Technical Association of the Pulp 

Industry on March 23 at the 
Chicago Bar Association, Chicago, Ill. Ap- 
proximately 200 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting, which featured two 
technical papers and lively periods of dis- 
cussion. 

Edward G. Partridge, director of re- 
search for American Anode, Inc., 
“Latex Compounds for the Paper Indus- 
try,’ assisted by R. T. Henson, of the 
Dr. Partridge’s paper is 
published in full on pages 221-223. 

“Heat Sealing of Thermoplastic Papers” 
was the second talk, by James i, ‘Carter, 
t Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co. The speaker described 
the use of Thermocoat sealing methods 
and the general use of thermoplastics for 
sealing paper and applying labels. Impor 
tant variables in the processes are time 
of application, temperature, pressure, and 
insulating properties of the paper, and a 
change made in one variable will requir 
(Continued on page 246) 
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Scientific and Technical Activities 


Goodyear Medal Awards and 25- Year Club Luncheon Feature Chicago 


Rubber Division Meeting ~ 


epee fifty-second meeting of the Divi- 
sion of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S., 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL., 

April 21 through 23, as a part of the one 
hundred-thirteenth meeting of the Society, 
was noteworthy for the many special fea- 
tures included in the program and for the 
many interesting papers presented at the 
technical sessions. Chairman Harry Out- 
cault, the officers and directors of the 
Division, and the local committee on ar- 
rangements are to be congratulated for 
arranging such a fine meeting. 

The first meeting of the Division's 
Year Club was held at a luncheon at the 
Hotel Sherman on April 21, and an atten- 
dance of 136 members of the Division 
otf Rubber Chemistry was recorded. The 
Goodyear Medal was presented to George 
Oenslager at the banquet of the Division 
the evening of April 22, and at the last 

technical session the morning of April 23, 
Gor wlyear Medals and certificates of award 
were presented to past medalists, L. B. 
Sebrell, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Go; 
W. L. Semon, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; 
and Ira Williams, J. M. Huber Corp. 
The Goodyear Medal was not actually 
designed and available at the time the 
former medalists had been chosen. It was 
also announced that a Goodyear Medal 
will be presented to the first recipient of 

us honor of the Division, David Spence, 
“ the meeting to be held in Los Angeles, 
., in July of this year. 
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The 25-Year Club Luncheon 

H. A. Winkelmann, Dryden Rubber 
Division, Sheller Mfg. Corp., chairman 
of the 25-Year Club committee, first men- 
tioned that the decision to form this new 
organization within the Division had been 
made at the last A. C. S. meeting in 
New York as a means of getting the old 
timers together and continuing old con- 
tacts and friendships. Dr. Winkelmann 
then turned the meeting over to R. P. 
Dinsmore, Goodyear, the luncheon chair- 
man, who expressed his appreciation for 
the large attendance and then asked for 
comments from several well-known old- 
time members regarding their opinion of 
the desirability of the new organization. 
The comments were all favorable, and 
lecision to form a 25-Year Club was 
contirmed by a show of hands of those 
present at the luncheon. 

Dr. Dinsmore appointed W. G. 
United States Rubber Co., Detroit, 


Nels mn, 
Mich., 





Receiving Goodyear 
Harry Outcault 


Oenslager 
from Chairman 


George 
Medal 


as chairman for the next meeting of the 
Club, to be held in connection with the 
meeting of the Division at Detroit in 
November. 

A committee to obtain final approval 
from the Division of Rubber Chak try 
and the American Chemical Society for 
the formation of the Club and to decide 
whether the present name was satisfactory 
was also appointed. W. O. Hamister, 
U. S. Rubber, is chairman of this com- 
mittee, and other members are C. R. 
Haynes, Binney & Smith Co.; and C. W. 
Christensen, Monsanto Chemical Co. 

A committee to decide on qualifications 
for membership in the new organization 
consists of 8B. IR. Silver, No J. Zine Co: 
chairman; and J. P. Coe, U. S. Rubber; 
E. R. Bridgwater, E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mors & Co.. Inc.* C. P. Hail C. P: Hall 
Co.; and Dr. Winkelmann. 

The nominating oo has as chair- 
man, E. B. Curtis, R. T. Vanderbilt Co.; 
and as members S. M. Cadwell, U. S. 


Rubber Co., and F. S. Malm, Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 
The large attendance and the interest 


shown by those present at the initial meet- 
ing of the 25-Year Club give indication 
that the decision to form such a Club 
Was timely and that it will contribute 
much to meetings of the Division of Rub- 
ber Chemistry in the future. 


The Technical Sessions 

Outcault, St. Joseph Lead Co., 
opened the first tech- 
atternoon by 
guests pres- 


Harry 
Division chairman, 
nical session on Wednesday 
members and 
reminding his 


welcoming the 
ent at the meeting and 


audience that much of the success of mect 
ings of the Division depend on the efforts 
of the authors of the papers that are given 
He pointed out that the year 1948 was 
the twenty-ninth instead of the twenty 
fifth anniversary of the formation of tl 


Division of Rubber Chemistry, as incor 
rectly printed on the program. Attention 
vas called to the other meetings to be 


held during the year, one at Los Angeles, 
Calif... in July, and the other at Detroit 
in November. 

R. C. Dale 
man of the local committee, 


Inland Rubber Corp., chait 
also extended 
the welcome of the local committee and 
the ( Rubber Group to the mem 
bers and guests and reminded them of the 
names and functions of the various mem- 
bers of the local committee. 
The technical program, which includ 
dealing with such topics as 


preparation and properties ot 
) 


hic< 1QoO 


28 papers 
Ci) the 
synthetic rubber, (2) non-discoloring 
oxidants for synthetic rubber, (3) carbon 
blacks and_ factors their use, 
(4) vulcanization, (5) the use of 
leum products in rubber u 
and (6) analytical and physical testing 
procedures, was well received \bstracts 
appeared on pages /096 


March issue ot [1 lia 


affecting 





compoun 


of these papers 
through 762 of the 
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The Business Meeting 
\t the regular 





business meeting Ol 





Thursday morning Mr. Outcault 
sized that the July meeti it tl 





Mayfair in Los Angeles was a 
not a regional meeting. He call 
D.C. Maddy, ead < Standard Chemi 
cal Co., chairman of the local committee 
for the L. A. meeting, who urged as mat 

members as to attend. It was 
explained that there would be three halt 
day sessions and that the 
this meeting was May 26 





possible 


papers for 











\bstracts or manuscripts should be sub 
mitted to C. R. Haynes, % Binney & 
Smith Co., 41 E. 42nd St., Yor 
lee N.Y 

It was announced that the local chai 
man for tl Detroit November meeting 
was C. W. Selheimer, of U. S. Rubber 

It was also announced that the 1949 


meeting of the American Chet 

ciety will be held as follows: the spring 
meeting at Houston, Tex., and the fall 
meeting at Atlantic City, N. J. Mr. Out- 
cault stated that the Division of Rubber 
Chemistry had decided to meet separately 
at Boston, Mass., in the Spring ot 1949 
and to meet with the Society at Atlantic 
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The Division Banquet 





Speakers’ Table at the Division Banquet, 
“gg Waldo Semon, E. R. Bridgwater, H. L. Fisher, C. R. Haynes, W. W. Vogt, George Oenslager, Harry Outcault, H. E. Simmons. 

. Cramer, C. C. Davis, R. P. Dinsmore, C. W. Christensen, H. A. Winkelmann, Simon Collier, E. B. Curtis, L. B. Sebrell, and S. G. 
dhe Standing, Left to Right: E. Krismann, C. R. Cuthbertson, J. C. Walton, L. A. Murray, Jr., A. R. Kemp, J. H. Fielding, A. H. Emery, 
Cadwell, H. L. Trumbull, J. H. Ingmanson, G. K. Hinshaw, A. M. Neal, R. H. Gerke, J. C. Richards, Jr., John T. Blake, Walter J. 
and W. N. Crumpler 


Ss. M. 
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hat vear. At the 
Division the next 
be honored, and 
that 1949 would 
sary of the Rubber 
nniversary of the 





H. E. Simmons Delivering Medal Award 
Address 


nerous companies supply- 





s ing chemicals, machinery, etc. to the rub- 

ber industry at recent meetings of the 

to the fact Division, was again one of the special 

iting for the features that was handled in a very fine 

1 new constitu manner by Mr. Baldwin and his committee 
e board it the Chicago meeting 


banquet itself was an outstanding 
in that it was highlighted by 
ation of the Charles Goodyear 
1948 to George Oenslager, for 





present 





fedal for 









R many years a research chemist tor The 

e men Fk. Goodrich Co. and now a consultant 

ian ia rehe or that company. The life and the career 

by the Division t the medalist were reviewed in a_ talk 
ca ; by H. E. Simmons, president of the Uni 

t versity of Akron. In honor of the occa- 

nated Goodyear med- 





Semon, Williams, 
e speakers’ table, to- 
7 past chairman 
1 and directors of 
he chairman of the Chicago 

W. N. Crumpler, Geo. S. 
1 special guests of the 
Emery, executive sec- 
1 Walter H. 
Murphy, editor of J/ndustrial and Enat- 
lo and En- 


and 





tr the 





otticers 





Society. and 


modest 
Oenslager with 


Dr. Simmons described first the 

lities of Dr 

ision of special reference to the difficulty in con- 
grand vincing him to accept a previous honor, 

Churs the Perkin Medal in 1933. He then men- 
I r the med- 
llowing 
chem- 


ive stry the speaker also de scribed. by 





o study 


aie 
oe 
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Hotel Sherman, April 22, 


Murphy, B. S. Garvey, Jr., 





1948; Seated from Left to Right: 








- 
citing examples from life of Dr. Oen- Ci 
slager, his personal philosophy with  re- 98 
gard to loyalty, philanthrophy, science, and 7" 
religion. 

The work with resinous rubber that lead cal s 
to the discovery of organic accelerators Mon 
of vulcanization was followed by an_ in- annu 
vestigation of the use of carbon black And 
instead of zinc oxide to give longer ser- chai! 
vice in automobile tire treads, and the The 
results of Dr. Oenslager’s research bene- inte! 
fited the ultimate consumer of tires and and 
produced a new industry, Dr. Simmons an 1 
pointed out. nica 

Details of the Medalist’s earlier work of t 
with mercuric iodide as a vulcanization ac- D 
celerator and the difficulties experienced in ber 
launching the first carbon black tires were Me 
also related to round out this story. trol 

It was also mentioned that the medalist time 
worked out a method for the vulcaniza- qual 
tion ot hard rubber at the boiling point is 11 
ot water, based on his conviction that the ite 
mechanism of hard rubber vulcanization vari 
was not different from that of soft rub- are 
ber vulcanization. ate. 

The presentation of the Gor odyear Medal ot 
was made jointly by W. W. Vogt, Good- the 
year, chairman of the Medal Award Com- and 
mittee, and Mr. Outcault as chairman of eva 
the Division. the 

The banquet program was concluded by stre 
entertainment in the form of several ex- & | 
cellent variety acts, which were enjoyed 
by the members and guests present. Ba 
Final Session cha 
The final technical session on Friday We 
morning, April 23, included a brief talk ber 
by F. D. Ascoli, of London, England, on tes! 
behalf ot the London Technology Con- | cha 
ference in June and the presentation of | vid 
the Goodyear Medal and Award Certifi- {|  SP® 
cates to Drs. Sebrell, Semon, and Wil- | PO! 
liams Pr 

Mr. Ascoli expressed his appreciation of but 
the hospitality extended to him during his sys 
visit to the Rubber Division meeting and un 
urged as many members as_ possible to ab 
attend the 1948 London Technology Con- ob 
ference in June. lin 
He said that England's “austerity” pro- tio 
gram notwithstanding, adequate arrange- en 
ments were being made. an 
Because it was necessary to await the tig 
design and preparation of the Goodyear sh 
Medal, the three medalists, from 1943 to gi 
1948, had not as yet received their medals; je 
so in a brief ceremony on Friday morning he 
these medals were presented to Dr. Se- di 
brell, who was designated in 1943, and fe 
to. Drs. Semon and Williams, who were is 
designated in 1946. With the presentation Cz 
of a Goodyear Medal to David Spence, ta 
who was designated in 1942, at the July al 
Los Angeles meeting, the Division will p 
have finally discharged its obligations in ii 
tull to all medalists chosen to date. I 

f 
‘ 
S 
I 
¢ 
t 
t 
t 
N. A. Shepard, E. B. Babcock, Ira 3 
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C.LC. Rubber Division Abstracts 


HE Rubber Division of the Chemical 

Institute of Canada will hold a techni- 
cal session on June 9 at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, P. Q., as part of the Institute's 
annual conference on June 7 to 10. M. F. 
Anderson, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
chairman of the Division, will preside. 
The Rubber Division program will be of 
interest to members of both the Canadian 
and the American rubber haa and 
an invitation is extended to American tech- 
nical men to attend the meeting. Abstracts 
of the papers to be presented follow. 

Deformation Characteristics of Rub- 
ber or Rubber-Like Compounds as a 
Measure of Quality, Especially in Con- 
trol. Ultimate tensile strength, for a long 
time the yardstick of rubber compound 
quality, is no longer adequate and often 
is impractical. Hardness, modulus at defin- 
ite elongation, load deflection curves, and 
various other deformation characteristics 
are more reasonable properties to evalu- 
ate. This paper will cover a discussion 
of hardness testers and their calibration, 
the use of modulus testing in control work, 
and some notes of recent mechanical goods 
evaluations. The practical side rather than 
the theoretical aspect of testing will be 
stressed. Leslie V. Cooper, Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Quality Control of Factory Mixed 
Batches of Rubber Compounds. Control 
chart methods can assist in controling the 
uniformity of batches of compounded rub- 
ber stocks by improving interpretation of 
tests on measurable qualities, analyzing 
charts from process recorders, and pro- 
viding a continuous record of various in- 
spections. Statistical theory plays an im- 
portant part in the interpretation of data. 
Processed material by any test will vary, 
but if the variation arises from a constant 
system of causes, the variability will be 
uniform and confined to predictable limits 
above and below an average value. When 
observations fall outside these statistical 
limits (which may differ from  specifica- 
tion tolerances), they are probably influ- 
enced by some unusual cause of variation, 
and the test or material should be inves- 
tigated further. Thus the emphasis is 
shifted, for instead of simply accepting a 
given batch for further processing or re- 
jecting it, the data are used as a test for 
homogeneity of the process. If a test in- 
dicates that a batch is significantly dif- 
ferent from its predecessors, an attempt 
is made to find and remove undesirable 
causes. This paper assumes some elemen- 
tary knowledge of chart control techniques 
and by discussing typical applications em- 
phasizes results which can be obtained 
irom the use of chart control methods. 
P. E. Gnaedinger, Dominion Rubber. 

Oxidized Lignin as a _ Reinforcing 
Agent for Rubber. It has been found 
that alkali lignins, as separated from the 
spent digestion liquors from the alkaline 
pulping processes by conventional methods, 
give greatly enhanced reinforcing proper- 
ties to GR-S if the lignin is subjected 
to oxidation prior to its incorporation in 
the rubber masterbatch. R. A. V. Raft 
and G. H. Tomlinson, Howard Smith 
Paper Mills, Ltd., Cornwall, and T. L. 
Davies and W. H. Watson, Polymer Corp., 
Ltd., Sarnia, both in Ont. 

Lignin as a Stabilizer in GR-S. Lignin 
has been found to be an effective stabilizer 
for GR-S. As a stabilizer of the raw 
polymer, lignin is markedly superior to 
presently used antioxidants. As a_stabil- 
izer of the vulcanized compounds, it is at 
least as good as the best of the presently 
used materials. Lignin is a non-staining 
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and non-discoloring stabilizer which pig- 
ments the polymer only slightly. As a 
consequence, it can be used effectively in 
light colored, compounds. W. H. Watson. 

The Formation and Structure of Vul- 
canizates. Simplified methods of vulcani- 
zation and recently developed network 
theories have been used to determine 
the relation between vulcanizate structure 
and properties. A vulcanization technique 
which avoids most of the conventional 
compounding steps has been developed. 
Free radical attack on the polymer in 
the form of emulsion particles results in 
a smooth cross-linking reaction which 
proceeds at a satisfactory rate at mod- 
erate temperatures. Although most of 
the investigation has dealt with butadiene- 
styrene copolymers (GR-S), the reaction 
appears to be general for diene polymers. 
For a given chemical composition two of 
the important structural elements would 
seem to be the concentration of cross- 
linkages and the molecular weight of the 
raw polymer. There is little agreement in 
either rubber theory or technology on the 
effect of these structural factors on vul- 
canizate properties, largely because of the 
difficulty of estimating the concentration 
of cross-linkages. The recently developed 
theory of gelation, however, relates this 
quantity explicitly to the solubility. On 
this basis it can be shown that less than 
1c of the structural units in a_ typical 
vulcanizate is involved in cross-linkages. 
The dependence of elastic modulus on con- 
centration of cross-linkages is found to 
be linear when the molecular weight 1s 
fixed. The modulus, however, diminishes 
as the molecular weight is decreased. The 
effect is identical with that found by Flory 
for a series of fractions of Butyl rubber. 
The dependence on molecular Weight is 
believed to arise from the fact that each 
unbranched molecule eventually gives rise 
to two “loose ends” in the network struc- 
ture. Such “loose ends” are flaws in the 
vulcanizate structure. Impairment of cer- 
tain physical properties can be expected 
to depend on the number of such flaws, 
i.e. inversely on the average molecular 
weight. J. A. Bardwell and C. A. Wink- 
ler, McGill University, Montreal. 

The Role of Aggregating Conditions 
and Particle Fusion in the Growth of 
Polymer Particles during Emulsion Po- 
lymerization. The theory that particle 
size will be proportional to the condition 
of stability existent in the polymerizing 


system enables one to regulate particle 
size very effectively and to predict the 
effects which various conditions or re- 


agents will have on particle size. Destabil- 
izing aids of various types favor large- 
particle formation; stabilizing aids of va- 
rious types favor small-particle formation. 
The large amount of research and pro- 
duction experience has demonstrated the 
soundness of these views. The destabiliz- 
ing conditions that lead to large-particle 
formation may be brought about by: 
(a) low soap content; (b) poor soap; 
(c) low pH; (d). salts, particularly so- 
dium salts and other stabilizers; and (e) 
low temperatures. C. E. Rhines and J. 
McGavack, United States Rubber Co., 
Passaic, N. J. 

Vinyl Paste Technology. This paper 
will concern vinyl paste formulating and 
processing, with special attention to re- 
cent improvements which have widened 
the field of usefulness of this form of 
resin. A vinyl paste is a mixture of resin 
and plasticizer which is unique in being 
a liquid at room temperature and yet capa- 
ble of conversion to a solid form by 


heat. In the process of 
volatilization of 
consequence, 
Vinyl pastes, 
shaping the 


application of 
heat-setting there is no 
liquid material, and, as a 
no shrinkage or blistering. 
therefore, provide a means of 
plastic without recourse to heavy equip- 
ment or to use of volatile solvents. English 
manufacturers have led in adapting these 
valuable properties to their needs, and the 


speaker will show samples and describe 
operations he has witnessed in England. 
The new process should interest vinyl 
products manufacturers who desire to ex- 


pand their operations quickly and at a 
moderate cost. M. Scott Moulton, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland. 


Impact Resistant Rubber-Resin 
Blends. Moderate loadings of modified 
high styrene resin polymers are finding 


reinforcing materials 
for rubber compounds. Investigations of 
compounds in the high resin-low rubber 
range have also produced many interesting 
properties. Among these are stocks which 
exhibit high impact resistance while main- 
taining the hardness and rigidity of the 
resin. These rubber-resin blends can be 
milled on conventional rubber equipment 
and compounded to improve properties 
such as hardness, stiffness, and abrasion 
resistance and to obtain a wide range ot 
colored stocks. This paper deals with the 
use of numerous rubbers as_ plasticizers, 
the physical properties which can be ob 
tained with various rubber-resin ratios, 
and compounding variations in these stocks 
to improve specific properties. H. S. Sell 
and R. E McCutcheon, Goodyear, \kron 

A Moisture -Insensitive Accelerator 
System for Elastomers. The effect of 
moisture on the cure rate of natural 
and synthetic elastomers introduces an- 
other variable in the vulcanization process, 
and serious proposals for complete humid- 
ity control of pigment storage, rubber 
storage, and compounding rooms have 
been put forward in an attempt to counter- 
act this effect. A new approach is taken 
here, that of developing a curing recipe 
that is insensitive to concentration of mois- 
ture in the compounded stock and which 
will give the same rate of cure for any 
amount of moisture present, within very 
broad limits. A successful accelerator 
combination is given together with the 
range of moisture content in which it 
has shown itself to be moisture-insensitive. 
S. T. Bowell and N. R. Legge, Polymer. 

Comparison of Synthetic and Natural 
Rubbers in Tires and Tubes, Footwear, 
and Mechanical Rubber Goods. This is 
a combined paper by three authors repre- 
senting three different branches of the 
rubber industry in Canada. A comparison 
of synthetic and natural rubbers is made 
from the point of view of the rubber man- 
ufacturer, under the headings of raw prop 
erties, processing characteristics, physical 
properties, and quality of finished products. 
G. R. Smye, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., A. B. 
Lewis, British Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, and C. L. Brittain, Gutta Per- 
cha & Rubber, Ltd.. Toronto, Ont. 


Water Soluble Phenol-Aldehyde Res- 


widespread use as 


ins for Impregnating Woven Brake 
Linings and Asbestos Paper Clutch 
Facing. \ water soluble phenol-aldehyde 


resin has proved to be satisfactory for the 


manufacture of woven brake linings and 
paper clutch facings Rigidity, color, and 
friction were adequate, and brake squeal 


was absent. Resins of higher and lower 
friction were obtained by the same _ tech- 
nical process; this modification resides in 
the relative molecular proportions of the 
chemical constituents. R. Destert, Uni 
versity of Montreal. 
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i 1 natural, 
-styrene, 
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modification of polymerization technique 
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re for natural latex. The future 
latex daeper on the develop- 

ent of w-cost acetviene Hycar and its 
terparts, on the development of low- 





1 ive vice 








cost acrylonitrile; Geon and other vinyl 
latices, on acetylene and plasticizers; and 
all of these latices on continuous polymeri- 
ration methods. 
Yohe’s paper concluded with three 
lictions: (1) The price of natural latex 
be reduced very scon and will be 
a pound by year end, resulting in an 
iportant expansion of use. (2) An Ameri- 
butadiene-styrene latex will be 
within two vears or less that 
50% replacement for 
natural latex for all uses. (3) The con- 
i r latices will be at least 10% 
c of the total rubber con- 
this country within 10 vears. 
to Dr. Noble, latex devel 
1940 have been mainly in 
the field of expanding old applications, 
ither than developing new uses. He then 
mentioned different research work 
lone on latices since 1940. Some work on 
niscellaneous natural latices, such as Cryp- 
stegia, Funtumia, and others, took place 
been discon- 





can-made 
Re eS 
developed 


will be at least a 
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g the war, but has now 
inued. On the problem of latex preserva- 
work was done just before the war 
> replacement of ammonia as a pre- 
tive. Ammor affects latex, forms 
luble ammonium salts, and in- 
e solubility of zine oxide in latex, 
thus red latex stability. Other pre- 
servatives were sought, and the most prom- 
isi to be the chlorinated phen- 
is, particularly the sodium salts. Some 
shipments were made with these materials 
before hostilities began and then were dis- 
ontinued because of the war. Some work 
he identification of the proteins con- 
in natural latex was also conducted. 
-oble agreed with the previously ex- 
iet of E. M. McColm, of Uni- 
1 ‘o., that too much work 
non-rubber constit- 


not enough work on the 

















ucing 


appeared 











ressed bel 








is een done on the 
ents of latex and 
ubber constituent. 
In tl synthetic latex, the speak- 
er mentioned the development of the so- 
concentrates for use in 
1 


goods 


14 . 
e field of 


reactive 
ge rubber and certain dipped 
Work on producing high-solids natural la- 
tex has developed the electrodecantation 
nethod, which is a special form of dialysis 
to give concentrated latex. Some work on 

coagulation and creaming has been 
erformed by the British and the Malayans. 
\s tor methods of testing latices, much 
work was carried out during the war, par- 
tict on synthetic types. This work 
been picked up by A.S.T.M. for 
ing test methods on both natural 


. eb aee 
etic latices 


Hed 
dalied 


nonoee 
sponge 





atex 





Little has taken place in the United 
States on impregnation and treatment of 
ibers with latex. Work has been done in 





is continuing on the use of 
ry ammonia soaps to change the 
repulsion of latex and fibers and 

latex Work is also 
201 the use of wetting agents for 
certain types of fibers to improve latex 
impregnation. As for compounding latex 
to give products equivalent to those pro- 
duced from dry rubber, as mentioned in 
Dr. Yohe’s paper, Dr. Noble stated that 
some work has been done which indicates 
that carbon black and certain minerals have 
a definite, although small reinforcing ef- 
fect in certain synthetic latices when used 
in small amounts. 

In conclusion, Dr. Noble emphasized 
that wider use of latex will depend on 
much research and support. He believes 
that the price of latex will not drop great- 
ly so long as the government supports the 





give tight deposits. 





on on 


price of natural dry rubber and latex, labor, 
equipment, and shipping costs remain un- 
changed. Some reduction in the price of 
latex will take place by the end of this 
year, but this reduction will not be a great 
one, Dr. Noble said. 

\fter the technical speakers a paper on 
the “History of the New York Rubber 
Group.” by M. E. Lerner, editor of Aub- 
ber Age, and R. G. Seaman, editor of 
India Rupser Wortp, was read by Mr. 
Lerner. This paper, which will be pub- 
lished in the April issue of Rubber Chem- 
istry and Technology, traces the develop- 
ment of the Group from its inception at 
a Rubber Division meeting in 1927 up to 
the present day. 

\fter the talks, Chairman J. E. Waters, 
General Cable Corp., announced that the 
Group's annual outing will be held on 
June 26 at Doerr’s Grove, Short Hills, 
N. J., with C. E. Jantzen, of Rubber Age, 
acting as chairman of the outing commit- 
tee. Following the procedure initiated last 
year, the Group's golf tournament will 
be held separately from the outing. The 
golf tournament will be held on August 
24 at the Winged Foot Golf Club, Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y., with D. F. Cranor, Bin- 
ney & Smith Co., J. H. Nesbit, U. S. Rut 
ber Reclaiming Co., and E. B. Curtis, I 
T. Vanderbilt Co., in charge of arrange- 
ments. 

A cocktail hour was held after the tech- 
nical session, followed by an excellent din- 
ner attended by members and 
guests. Music was provided during the 
dinner and tollowed by entertainment 
the form of several vaudeville acts. 
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Hycar-Felt Packings and Gaskets 
ELT in combination with Hycar latex 
and sheet rubber, made by B. F. Good- 

rich Chemical Co., is being used by the 
American Felt Co. to produce mechanical 
sealing, packing, and gasketing materials 
jor a host of industrial applications. Cut 
into strips and washers, these materials 
are marketed under the trade names, Vistex 
and Oil Foil. 

Vistex is a Hycar latex impregnated 
and laminated felt-base packing and seal- 
ing material. By controlling the ratio of 
felt fiber to the amount of Hycar impreg- 
nant, self-lubricating properties are ob- 
tained. In proper balance, the felt fibers 
retain sufficient capillarity or wetting 
property to make a well-lubricated pack- 
ing, and the Hycar latex saturation is 
complete enough to provide positive seal- 
ing against dirt and moisture, dimensional 
stability, and excellent resistance to oils 
and fluids. Present uses for Vistex include 
packing washers for fuel pumps, plunger 
seals, faucet seals and gaskets, and seals 
and washers for all types of organic sol- 
vents, oils, and fluids. 

The Oil Foil seals combine in a single 
laminated bearing seal washer the conven- 
tional felt seal and one or more imper- 
vious septums of 1/¢4- or 1/32-inch Hycar 
sheet. Many types of Oil Foil washers 
can retain oil up to 400% of their weight 
and can bleed this retained oil to the 
point of friction if required. The Hycar 
septum on the outside washer surface pre- 
vents loss of lubricant and provides posi- 
tive sealing. Present uses for Oil Foil 
washers include automotive, aircraft, and 
farm equipment, wheel and motor bear- 
ing seals, machine spindles and bearings. 
laundry equipment, refrigeration units, and 
other types of mechanical equipment re 
quiring lubricated bearings with positive 
seal protection. 
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Rubber, Plastics Groups at Chicago Technical Conference 


OTH the Chicago Rubber Group and 

the Chicago Section, Society of Plas- 
tics Engineers, held panel 
March 24 as part of the program for the 
Chicago Technical Conference and Pro- 
duction Show on March 22 to 24, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


Rubber Group Panel 

Four talks by experts in their fields com- 
prised the panel on “Engineering with Rub- 
ber,’ sponsored by the Chicago Rubber 
Group. H. A. Winkelmann, research direc- 
tor of Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller 
Mig. Co., acted as chairman of the panel 
session. 

The first speaker, B. F. 
Rubber Co., discussed “Rubber Tires of 
the Future.” He reviewed the progress 
made to date in adapting synthetic rubber 
to tire production and stated that future 
tire improvements will be along the lines 
of further development of the low-pressure 
tire, use of wire cords, improvements in 
nylon and rayon cord, and use of low- 
temperature polymerized but: idiene-styrene 
rubber. This last development is of great 
significance to the tire industry, Mr. Ben- 
son said, and offers the greatest opportu- 
nity for independence of foreign raw mate- 
em supplies. 

‘American Oil Resistant Rubbers” was 
the subject of the second paper, given by 
Allyn I. Brandt, genera! sales manager 
for B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. Mr. 
Brandt described the development of the 
butadiene-acrylonitrile rubbers before the 
war, their wartime contributions, and some 
of the many applications which they have 
found since the end of the war. The talk 
emphasized the interesting engineering ap- 
plications of the nitrile rubbers and the 
properties which can be obtained by use 
of these materials. 

The third paper, 


sessions on 


Benson, Inland 


presented by Calvin S. 


Yoran, research director of Brown Rubber 
Co.. was “Engineering with Sponge Rub- 
ber.’ He described the various types of 


sponge rubber available and treated of the 
use of each type in specific products. The 
specifications set up by A.S.T.M. and 
S.A.E. have been of great help to the 
industry by providing manufacturers and 
consumers of chemically blown sponge rub- 
ber with a common language. The speaker 
also explained some of the principal en- 
gineering applications of sponge rubber in 
the automotive industry. 

The final paper of the session, “Engi- 
neering with Adhesives,” by Fred J. Weh- 
mer, James O. Hendricks, and Gordon F. 
Lindner, of Minnesota Mining & Mig. Co., 
was delivered by Mr. Wehmer, who em- 
phasized the importance of proper prepara- 
tion of the surfaces to be joined together 
to obtain maximum adhesion. The testing 
of adhesives has been neglected hereto- 
fore, but much work is now being done 
by A.S.T.M. and private companies. to 
devise proper test procedures and write 
adequate specifications. A complicating 
factor in this work is the fact that the 
force required to separate two surfaces 
joined by adhesives depends greatly on the 
speed of removal and whether the force 
is applied in tension, shear, or some com- 
bination of these two. Prospects for growth 
of the adhesives industry by close coopera- 
tion between technical men in the field 
were also considered. 

Plastics Panel Session 

The panel session held by the Chicago 
Section, S.P.E., had as its subject, “Plas- 
tics in Production Design.” A. Voss, 
Western Electric Co., was technical chair- 
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session, and J. O. Reinecke, 
Barnes & Reinecke, Inc., was honorary 
chairman. Two papers were presented: 
“The Use of Plastics in Production De- 
sign as Viewed by the Engineer,” by James 
A. Boyajian, president of Product Mig. & 
Engineering Co.; and “Use of Plastics in 
Production Design as Viewed by the Con- 
sumer,” by Willard L. Morrison, Jr., co- 
ordinator of industrial design for Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co. 

Mr. Boyajian reviewed the qualifications 
needed by an engineer in order to special- 
ize in production design of plastics; he 
also outlined the steps which an engineer 
takes in choosing materials, methods of 
fabrication, and test conditions for a plas- 
tic product. Manutacturers and designers 
are slow to adopt new methods and mate- 
rials, the speaker stated, but close coopera- 
tion between designers and raw material 
suppliers helps bring new materials into 
use. Plastics are not cheap, and their suc- 
cessful use depends on adequate knowl- 
edge of the job, Mr. Boyajian emphasized. 
For example, in the case of molded plastics 
the engineer must know the importance 
of rounded corners, uniform and adequate 
thickness, reinforcement ribs, minimum 
flash lines, proper design to insure flow of 
material through the mold, and proper lo- 
cation of inserts. 

Much has been said and written on con- 
sumer dissatisfaction with certain appli- 
cations of plastics, Mr. Morrison ce’ 
Some of this criticism has been warranted, 
but, in general, the public is tolerant of 
misapplications and quick to forget mis- 
takes. Plastics are not looked upon as a 
substitute material any longer, and the 
public accepts plastics as useful, necessary, 
and most desirable materials for many ap- 
plications. The speaker urged a reduction 
in the a A maze of trade names 
for plastics and advocated the issuance of 
a glossary of trade names to sales clerks 
and consumers to guide them in selection 
of the proper material. 
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Quebec Group Hears Geldard 
ALTER J. GELDARD, sales mana- 
ger for rubber chemicals, Naugatuck 

Chemical Division of United States Rub- 

ber Co., spoke on “Current and Future 

Prospects in the Rubber Chemical Field” 

before the April 8 meeting of the Quebec 


Rubber & Plastics Group at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal, P. Approx- 
imately 45 members and guests heard 


Mr. Geldard review the development of 
organic rubber chemicals, particularly ac- 
celerators and antioxidants, from 1915 to 
date, and discuss the major classes by 
their applications and uses. With the in- 
troduction of synthetic rubber the em- 
phasis on certain groups and_ individual 
chemicals was changed. Fortunately for 
the war effort, the existing rubber chemi- 
cals were applicable to the vulcaniza- 
tion of the new synthetics, the speaker 
said, and no. basically new chemicals 
were needed or introduced during the 
war. Research and development programs 
reached maximum productivity between 
1920 and 1935, and most of the recog- 
nized fields of possible profit in research 
have been thoroughly and extensively ex- 
ploited. 

For the future, new organic groups must 
be investigated, Mr. Geldard declared. 
New intermediates heretofore not available 
must be produced to offer practical start- 


ing points for new chemicals. The speaker 
concluded by suggesting the following de. 
sirable organic rubber chemicals for future 
consideration: (1) effective non-staining 
and non-discoloring antioxidants ; (2) safer 
accelerators for high-temperature process- 
ing that would high activity at 
curing temperatures; (3) super flex-crack- 
ing inhibiters; (4) retarders that would 
be effective at processing temperatures and 
either ineffective or activating at curing 
temperatures; and (5) chemical plasticiz- 
ers or peptizers to reduce the present hig! 
cost of preparing rubbers for processing 

The Group will hold its final meeting 
ot the on May 13 
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Program on Machinery 
A MEETING of the Philadelphia Rt 
ber Group was held sah 16 in 
Kuglers’ Restaurant, Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ large audience of members and guests 
heard E. S. Thompson, of Farrel-Birm- 
ingham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., talk 
on “Recent Developments in Rubber and 
Plastics Machinery.” In addition the Fire- 
stone sound film, “The Making of a 
Tire,’ was shown, preceding Mr. Thomp- 
son’s talk. William B. Dunlap, Jr., Lee 
Rubber & Tire Corp., chairman of the 
Group, presided and introduced the speaker 
of the evening. 

The speaker reviewed some of the gen- 
eral problems of the design of new ma- 
chinery for the rubber and plastics in- 
dustries and then explained in some detai 
recent efforts to improve such equipm 
as the two-roll mill, internal mixers, cal 
enders, and calender auxiliaries. This very 
interesting paper appears in the i 
section of this issue, page 209 

The next meeting of the 
be held on June 11, again at Kugler’s 
Restaurant, at which time W. B. Reynolds, 
of Phillips Petroleum Co., will discuss 
“Philprene Low-Temperature Rubber.” 

Two subsequent meetings of this Group 
will be held on September 17 and Decem- 
ber 3. The September 17 meeting will 


be the annual outing for the organizat 
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Jet Propulsion Discussed 

HE March 26 meeting of the Chicago 

Rubber Group, at the Morrison Hotel, 

Chicago, Ill., was attended by 150 mem- 
bers and guests and featured a talk on 
“Jet Propulsion” by Major Howard T. 
Markey, commanding officer of the 42nd 
\ir Reserve Fighter Squadron and one of 
the first test pilots to fly a jet plane. 
Major Markey described some of his ex- 
periences as a test pilot for five years and 
explained the operation of jet propelled 
airplanes. His comments on the German 
“Ram Jet.” which theoretically could de- 
velop a_ speed m.p.h., aroused 
much interest in the audience and resulted 
in an extended discussion period. 

Two sound films also were shown, the 
first on jet propulsion by General Electric 
Co., and the ! 


of 3,50 


second on the testing of the 
captured German V-2 rockets by the Uni- 
ted States Army. 

Group Chairman William N. Crumpler 
announced that the next meeting, to be 
held May 7, would include elections of 
officers in addition to a technical talk. It 
was decided by the Group that, as in the 
past, at least two members be nominated 
for each office. The Group's annual golf 
outing is scheduled by July 17, 














L. A. Group Hears Rostler 


> hie YXIMATELY 200 members and 
guests ¢ > Los (Angeles Rubber 
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At Los Angeles Group Meeting. April 6, 
(L. to R.): Frank A. Steele, Cecil L, Dunn, 
D. W. Sanford, and Phil W. Drew 


To Prevent Deterioration 


HE Washington (D. C.) Rubber Group 

held its second meeting on April 13 at 
the National Academy of Sciences Bldg 
with 75 members and attending 
Guest speaker was Glenn A. Greathouse. 
of the National Research Council, who 
discussed “Prevention of Deterioration of 
Materiel.” 

Dr. Greathouse began his 
history of the National 
since its establishment in 1916, then passed 
to a review of the formation and activities 

r the Council's Prevention of Deteriora- 
tion Center. This Center acts in a 
sultant and advisory capacity to the Armed 
Services and other government. branches. 
is active in the coordination of a program 
for testing compounds as fungicides and 
publishes abstracts and 
comments on articles on this subject 
appearing in technical literature, is assist- 
ing in the preparation of a book on de- 
terioration, and will answer questions on 
deterioration from private industry when 
the nature of the information requested 1s 
such that it can be disclosed. Turning to 
the subject of degradation of rubber prod- 
ucts, Dr. Greathouse gave reviews of 
eight published articles on the prevention 
of deterioration of rubber when exposed 
to light, moisture, chemicals, and micre- 
organisms. 

\iter the talk a question-and-answer 
period took place, followed by a showing 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co. film, “Rubber 
Lends a Hand.” The Group's next meet- 
ing will take place on May 11 at the 
National Academy of Sciences Bldg 
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Direct Determination of Oxygen 
in Organic Compounds 


N IMPROVED technique for the di- 


rect determination of oxygen in high 
molecular weight organic compounds hz 
been developed by W. W. Walton, F. 
McCulloch, and W. H. Smith, of the 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton oa | a Om 3y this method small 
amounts of oxygen, such as occur in 
natural and synthetic rubbers, in plastics 
prepared from hydrocarbons, and in min- 
oils, can be measured with precision 
accuracy. In this method a weighed 
decomposed by heating in an 
oxygen-free helium atmosphere, and the 
oxygen formed are converted 
to carbon monoxide by passage over car- 
1120° ¢ The oxygen content of 
the material is then calculated from the 
by volume of carbon monoxide 
in the collected gas as determined by the 
NBS carbon monoxide indicator : 
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When Is a Fiber a Rubber? 


PPROXIMATELY 125 members and 
guests of the Rhode Island Rubber 
Group attended a dinner-meeting on April 
8 at the Crown Hotel, Providence. Guest 
speaker at the meeting was J. H. Dillon, 
director of research of the Textile Re- 
search Institute and the Textile Founda- 
tion, who discussed “When Is a Fiber a 
Rubber, and I‘tce Iersa?” 

After summarizing the objectives and 
program of the textile organizations he 
represents, Dr. Dillon pointed out that 
there is really no such thing as a natural 
rubber or natural fiber since these mate- 
rials serve a function in nature quite dif- 
ferent from that to which man _ has 
put them. After a general discussion of 
the characteristics of high polymers, the 
took up rubbers and fibers as 
classes of high polymers. Some _ fibers, 
such as natural cellulose, possess very 
strong intermolecular binding forces which 
hold the rigid molecular chains together 
so that great strength but low extensibility 
exists in the axial direction. On the other 
hand, fibers such as wool and nylon pos- 
definite rubbery characteristics pro- 
duced by weaker bonds between the chains, 
bulky side-groups which hold the chains 
apart, and natural waviness in the chain 
structures. Although wool gives a stress- 
strain curve very similar to that of rub- 
ber, its elasticity appears to be of the 
“energy type’; whereas rubber has an 
“entropy elasticity.’ There are gaps in 
these data which may cause future modi- 
fication of these conclusions, the speaker 
pointed out. The concluding portion of 
Dr. Dillon's talk was devoted to modi- 
fications which can be made in fibers to 
control their degree of rubberiness. For 
example, rigid cellulosic fibers can be 
swollen to permit the introduction — of 
cross-links and bulky side-groups and thus 
induce greater extensibility. 

The assemblage was entertained during 
dinner by songs rendered by “The Smooth- 
ies,” a barber-shop quartet. The group's 
next meeting will be a golf outing to take 
place on June 24 at the Pawtucket Golf 
Club, Pawtucket. 
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A.LC. Anniversary Meeting 


HE silver anniversary of the American 

Institute of Chemists will be com- 
memorated at a meeting on May 7 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
The afternoon program will feature an 
address by Foster D. Snell, retiring presi- 
dent, followed by a panel of speakers on 
the subject, “The Professional Activities 
~ Other Societies.” Speakers include 
Charles C. Wilson, on the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers; W. A. 
Mosher on the American Chemical Socie- 
ty; E. Lawrence Chandler, on the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers; and W. T. 
Nichols, on the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. The A.I.C. will then 
hold its annual meeting and election. 

The evening program will feature a 
joint meeting and dinner with the New 
York Section, American Chemical Society, 
and the presentation of the Institute’s gold 
medal to Charles A. Thomas, executive 
vice president and technical director of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., and president of 
the A. C. S. Francis J. Curtis, Monsanto 
vice president, will speak on “The Career 
of the Medalist,” and Dr. Snell will make 
the presentation of the medal. 
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The life of bus and truck fires is not determined 


solely by abrasion resistance of the tread. 


The life is determined principally by load, road, 
and driving conditions. Speed, braking, road 
surface, crown—these are the major factors in 


tire service. 


Under these conditions maximum life demands 


a sound carcass capable of recapping. 


Statex B in this service gives abrasion resistance 


to within 5 per cent of EPC, runs cooler, flexes 


better, ages better and will protect the carcass 


for recapping. 


WITH STATEX B 
BUS AND TRUCK TIRES 
LAST LONGER AND COST LESS 


COLUMBIAN CARBON CO. BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
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Additional Experimental GR-S Polymers and Latices; 
Other Announcements Received from ORR 


DATE OF 


X-NUMBER MANUFACTURING 
AUTHORIZATION 


DESIGNATION PLANT 
estone, 48 


X-439-GR-S Fire 
Lake Charles 


X-440-GR-S ‘ancelled 


3/11/48 


Goodyear, 


X-444-GR-S 
Houston 


X-445-GR-S-AC U. S. Rubber, 
Naugatuck 


. 3. Rubber, 


X-446- 
Naugatuck 


GR-S Latex 


Autlhiorizatio 
expected in 
near luture. 


General, 
Baytown 


X-448-GR-S U.S. Rubber, 3/31/48 


Borger 


Firestone, 


Lake Ch 


X-449-GR-S 


arles 


Firestone, 


Akron 


X-450- 


GR-S Latex 


X-451- U.S. Rubber, 
GR-S Latex Naugatuck 


PoLYMER DESCRIPTION SPECIAL CHARACTERISTI(¢ 


Standard GR-S made in For April production. 
Lake Charles plant equip- 
ment (pelletizer and one 


pass drier). 

and no 
of 
for pr 
Su 


Similar to Standard GR-S \ non-staining 
except for — sta shilization discoloring type 
with 1.5% R-2019 G, a being prepared 
non-staining-type antioxi- liminary evaluation. 
dant. ilar to 

Scheduled 

production, 


for 


GR- 


s 


n 
S 

e- 

n- 


X-385-GR-S. 
March 


GR-S-SP latex coagulated This coagulation expected 


to result 
mechanical 

tion properties. 
uled for March 
tion. 


after dilution with dilute 
aluminum sulfate solution 
and stabilized with 1.5% 


of UBUB. produ 


An 
latex formulation — beit 
srepared for paper satur 
tion, rug backing, et 
Scheduled for March pr 
duction. Specification lit 
its: total solids, 47. 
49.9% residual styren 
0.10% maximum on tot 
latex; and pH, 5 


latex having a 
53-47 butadiene-styrene 
charge ratio, emulsified 
with potassium rosin soap, 
and carried to high con- 
version and to approxi- 
mately 48° solids. 


A GR-S 


O:S-ET 23. 
master- 
parts 
Parts 


GR-S latex black 
batch containing 
Kosmos 60° per 
37+ 4 Mooney 


50 
100 
GR-S. 
Scheduled for April pr 
duction. The 

shortstopper being 
in GR-S-40-AC is causir 
excessive 
plant equipment. 


GR-S-40-AC  shortstopped 
with hydroquinone, 


(40-50 .\) non-staining and mn 
“3 ibi- discoloring tyye of 
being prepared for 
inary evaluation and cor 
parison with N-397 
\C. Scheduled for 
production. 


viscosity 

GR-S-AC 
1.5% HA 
rir 


Lower 
Mooney ) 
lized with 
non-staining-type 
dant. 


Sel hedule d for_ 


Type II 
that the 


Same as GR-S 
Latex except 
Mooney viscosity of the 

contained polymer to be 

32-42. oad styrene, 


Ap ril pr 


0.50¢ 


solids latex simil 


\ 70 butadiene-30 styrene High : 
VII (former 


charge ratio latex with to Type 

rosin soap emulsification, N-370 GR-S latex 
Scheduled for April pr 
duction. Specification lit 
its: pH 9-10:5;. ‘tot 
solids, 60-63%: and 


¢ 
dual styrene, 0.10% 
mum, 
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to the list of experi- 
5 dry polymers and GR-S 
latices, available for distribution to rubber 
goods manufacturers under the conditions 
outlined in our November, 1945 issue, 
237, appear in the accompanying table. 

Normally, experimental polymers will 
be produced only at the request of the 
consumers, and 20 bales (one bale weighs 
approximately 75 pounds) of the original 
run will be set aside, if possible, for dis- 
tribution to other interested companies for 
their evaluation. The 20 bales, when avail- 
able, will be distributed in aan 
one bale or two bales upon request 
the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve, 
will be held for six months after the 
experimental polymer was produced un- 
less otherwise consigned before that time. 
Subsequent production runs will be made 
if sufficient requests are received. 

Three experimental GR-S latices have 
recently been promoted to the GR-S num- 
bered category, follows: X-359 GR-S 
latex has become GR-S Latex Type VI, 
X-370 GR-S latex has become GR-S 
Latex Type VII, and X-270 GR-S latex 
has become GR-S Latex Type VIII. 
Recently there has been an indication 
some doubt in consumers’ minds to 
which GR-S polymers are commercially 
available. Since at time reauthoriza- 
tions were printed along with the original 
authorizations, it is felt that it might be 
of assistance to the consumers if the GR-S 
polymers made each month were again 
listed, but without description. The experi- 
mental and numbered GR-S polymers and 
latices produced during March follow: 
Experimental GR-S_ polymers—X-181-SP, 
X-278-SP, X Pan ae X-393-SP, 
X-396, X-407, 3 , X-415, X-416, X-419, 
X-420, X-421, 3 X-427, X-430, X-433, 
X-434, X-435, X- ors X-443, X-444, X-445, 
and X-+449; Numbered GR-S_ polymers— 
GR-S, GR-S-AC, GR-S-SP, GR-S-10, 
GR-S-10-AC, GR-S-12-AC, GR-S-20, GR- 
5-20-AC, GR-S-21, GR-S-25, GR-S-40- 
AC, GR-S-45-AC, GR-S-50, GR-S-60, 
GR-S-60-SP, GR-S-65, GR-S-65-SP, GR- 
S Black-1, and GR-S Black-2; 
latices—Types II, III, IV. V, 
erly X-359), VII 


(formerly 
VIII (formerly X-270), X- 
and X-429. 
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Color Dynamics in Industry 


HE use of color dynamics in industry 
was the subject of the spring meeting 

of the Akron Rubber Group on April 
16 at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, O. 
Principal speaker was Joseph C. Thomp- 
son, Jr., assistant general paint manager 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., who dis- 
cussed “Color Dynamics and Its Appli- 
cation to Industry.” Philip Wiegand, paint 
technician of the same company, spoke 
briefly on “Industrial Finishes and Finish- 
ing,’ to start the program. The speakers 
were introduced by A. E. manager of 
pigment sales for Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and a 20- 
year member of the Akron Rubber Group. 
Mr. Wiegand described the new resins, 
pigments, and vehicles which have come 
into use in the paint industry within the 
past few years and also told about new 
methods of surface preparation and appli- 
cation of finishes. Of special interest to 
the assemblage were the descriptions of 
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application. 
Mr. Thompson began his 


talk 
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to 


with a 


non-technical discussion of the physics of 


light and color, the effect that light vibra 
tions have on the eye nerves, and the re 
sultant physiological and psychological re 
The speaker explained the prin 
of color complements and con 
juxtaposition of 
and camouflage, using 
tions with which the 
themselves. Using a 

average plant having 
machinery painted gray, 

took his listeners through 


actions. 
ciples 
trasts, colors, 
charts 
audience 
large picture 
white walls 
Mr. 
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as 
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steps in 


legibility, 
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test 
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volved in the application of color dynamics. 
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When he had finished, the 
become entirely transformed; 
finished in morale building colors, 
jor portion of each machine was 


fe actory 
walls 

the 
finishe 
in a color 
er’s direct line of vision, but 
phasized working and dangerous 
ceilings and other overhead equipment aj 


which 
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which took it out of the work- 
em- 
parts, 


peared to be litted and no longer bearing 
down on the worker, and safety aisles and 
mobile equipment were finished in highly 
visible, alerting colors. According to the 
speaker, proper analysis of factory paint- 
ing problems and proper application of 
color dynamics will result better labor 
relations, increased production, and lower 
costs. 

The business session of the 
sisted of the announcement of 
new officers for the 1948-1949 season, an 
outline of plans tor the annual summer out- 
ing, and a brief talk by Harry Outcault. 
St. Joseph Lead Co., retiring chairman ot 
the Division of Rubber Chemistry, A. C. S. 
The newly elected officers of the Akron 
Group follow: chairman, Henry Palmer, 
consultant; vice chairman, C. \. Ritchie, 
B. F. Goodrich Co.; and 
Stangor, E. I. du Pont de 
Ine. 

The Group's summer 
on June 18, will be 
chairmanship of David 

Cabot, Inc. 
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Craver Discusses Plasticizers 


A TALK on “Plasticizers,” by J. Ken- 
neth Craver, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
featured a meeting of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Rubber Group on March 25 at 
Angelo’s Restaurant, Oakland, attended by 
50 members and guests. Mr. Craver dis- 
cussed the three types of plasticization in 
solvents, and _plastici- 
zers. Of these types the last two are 
similar in that they are usually very 
compatible with the material to be plas- 
ticized, and in some cases the plasticizer 
may be considered a very high solvent. 
Plasticization also involves consideration of 
he material to be plasticized because the 
presence of groups which produce a spring- 
like chain structure in the polymer is 
more or less essential. For example. poly- 
vinyl chloride has such a structure and 
plasticized to almost any degree 
and give a rubber-like product. On the 
other hand styrene can be plasticized to 
a very small degree, and once the limit 
is reached, the product becomes a sticky 
mass. 

The effectiveness of a 
low-temperature service 
ability to enter into the spaces between 
the “springs” of the polymer, push these 
springs apart, and not be ejected when 
the springs contract. To date it has been 
found that products containing a reason- 
ably heavy fat molecule, such as dioctyl 
yhthalate, are best for this purpose. It has 
also been noted that those plasticizers best 
suited for low-temperature service are 
generally the most easily extracted. This 
condition is believed due to the fact that 
in order to maintain flexibility the plasti- 
cizer must be self-lubricating and able to 
move about readily in the polymer. A gap 
left by extraction of the plasticizer would 
therefore be refilled by movement of the 
plasticizer and be again extracted. Thous- 
ands of new plasticizers have been pre- 
pared, Mr. Craver said, but only a small 
percentage has ever reached the market 
for one reason or another. An important 
factor is cost, which cannot very well be 
more than 40¢ a pound. 

\t the meeting a door prize donated by 
Fritz S. Rostler, Golden Bear Oil Co., 
was won by D. C. Maddy, Harwick Stan- 
dard Cl 
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Clays Topic of April Meeting 


Thirty-eight members and guests at- 
tended the April 29 meeting of the Northern 
California Group at the Claremont Hotel, 
Berkeley. Guest speaker was L. F. Gong- 


wer, manager, development department, 








J. M. Huber Corp.’s Borger Tex., plant, 
who discussed “Clays for Rubber.’ 

Kaolin, or China clay, is the simplest 
form of clay and has a low ratio of alumi na 
to silica; the complicated clays, such as 


bentonite, have higher ratios. These latter 
clays become sticky in water; while the 
[ clays remain dry. Clays are also 
characterized as either hard or soft on the 
basis of particle size, and the hard clays 
have a smaller particle size. The particle 
shape, that of a hexagonal plate, is the 
same for both hard and soft clays. Hard 
clays stiffen both uncured and cured rubber 
stocks more than do soft clays and give 
higher tensile strength, abrasion resistance, 
and tear strength. Soft clays, however, 
have the advantages of being usable in 
higher loadings, having lighter color, giv- 
ing faster extrusion of highly loaded stocks, 
and giving stocks with higher resilience 
and lower permanent set than do hard 
Water washed clays are generally 
high-speed extrusion, as in wire 





clays. 
used for 
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CALENDAR 


Apr. 15- America’s Security Loan Cam- 
June 30. paign. (Buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
Now!) 
May 3-7. Textile Machinery Show. 7l|st 
Regiment Armory. New York, 
N. Y. 
May 4. Canadian SPI. Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
May 6. New Orleans Section, SPE. Hotel 


New Orleans, New Orleans, La. 
May 8-15. National Golf Week. 
May 11. Washington Rubber Group. Nat'l 
Academy of Sciences’ Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 
Quebec Rubber & Plastics Group. 
Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 
Detroit Section, SPE. Horace H. 
Rackham Memorial Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 
Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Spring Outing and Golf Tourna- 
ment. Edelweiss Park, Dayton, O. 
South Texas Section, SPE. Ben 
Milam Hotel, Houston, Tex. 
Seciety of the Plastics Industry. 
Atlantic City, 


May 13. 


May 14. 


May 15. 


May 19. 


May 20- 
3 Annual Meeting. 
iN: J. 
Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Detroit Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 
Northern 
Group. 
Les Angeles Rubber Group, Inc. 
Hotel Mayfair, Los Angeles, Calif. 
June 6-11. SAE. Summer Meeting. French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind. 
June 7-10. Chemical Institute of Canada. 
Annual Conference. Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 
Rubber Division, C.1.C. Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal. 
June 7-12. International Textile Industries 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y. 


May 21. 


May 27. California Rubber 


June 1. 


June 9. 


June 18. Akron Rubber Group. Summer 
Outing. Lake Forest Country 
Club, Hudson, O. 

June 18. Boston Rubber Group. Annual 


Outing. Woodland Golf Club, 
Newton, Mass. 

June 21-26. National Swim Week. 

June 21-26. A.S.T.M. Annual Meeting and 
Eighth Exhibit of Testing Appara- 
tus & Related Equipment. Detroit, 


Mich, 

June 24. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

June 24. Rhode Island Rubber Club. Sum- 
mer Outing. Pawtucket Golf Club, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

June 25. Detroit Rubber & Plastics Group, 
Inc. Summer Outing. Forest Lake 
Country Club. 

June 26. New York Rubber Group. Annual 
Outing. Doerr’s Grove, Short 
Hills, N. J. 

June 29- SPI Low-Pressure Industries Divi- 

30. sion. Seminar. Statler Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

July 17. Chicago Rubber Group. Annual 
Golf Outing. 

Aug. 23- City of New York. Golden Anni- 


Sept. versary Exposition. Grand Cen- 
19. tral Palace, New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 24. New York Rubber Group. An- 
nual Golf Tournament. Winged 
Foot Golf Club. Mamaroneck, 
nN. ¥. 





insulation or for complicated shapes, be- 
cause the washing operation removes the 
mica which causes build-up on the die. 
Good clays, both hard and soft, show up 
to 3146 residue on a 325-mesh screen, 
Mr. Gongwer said. The speaker also de- 
scribed a new method of determining grit 
which uses a peptized slurry of clay pre- 
pared in a malted milk shaker. Grit in clay 
is particularly undesirable in the manu- 
facture of heels and soles since it dulls the 
knives used for trimming the molded parts. 

At the business session Robert R. James, 
Rubber Laboratory, Mare Island Naval 
Shipyard, reported on arrangements being 
made for attendance at the Los Angeles 
meeting, July 22 and 23, of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry, A.C. S. Grover Ram- 
sey, Goodyear Rubber Co., Herman Jor- 
dan, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Mr. James, and Arthur E. Barrett, Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, were nominated as 
candidates for the office of Group represen- 
tative on the Rubber Division directorate. 

“Doc” Karby, L. H. Butcher Co., fe- 
ported on current events, including the 
formation of a new rubber company, Sa- 
como Mfg. Co., in San Francisco, which 
has purchased the building and equipment 
of the defunct Plant Rubber & Asbestos 
Co. Dan Coyne is president, and Vic 
Sagues is secretary-treasurer of the new 
concern. 

Entertainment at the April 29 meeting 
was provided by the Group’s “renown” 
quartette: W. D. Good, American Rubber 
Mig. Co.; Fred W. Swain, Pioneer Rubber 
Mills; Russ D. Kettering, Oliver Tire & 
Rubber Co.; and “Mac” MacLaughlin. 

The Group’s next meeting is set for May 
27 at the Women’s City Club of Oakland. 





Chemical Market Research 
EPRESENTATIVES of 120 Ameri- 


can and Canadian chemical companies 
met at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass., on April 8 for a joint session on 
chemical market research sponsored by 
the Chemical Market Research Associa- 
tion and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Speakers at the meeting, consist- 
ing of morning, luncheon, afternoon, and 
dinner sessions, included Georges F. Do- 
riot, Harvard University; Alex Bavelas, 


Ross M. Cunningham, Gerald B. Tallman, 
and Horace S. Ford, all of M.I.T.; Rich- 
ard B. Schneider, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; 


Hitchcock, Quaker Oats Co.; 
Elder, Lever Brothers. 
president of Dewey & 
introduced Professor 
\merican Bus- 
Right Prob- 


Lauren B. 
and Robert F. 
Bradley Dewey, 
Almy Chemical Co., 
Doriot who spoke on “Is 
iness Worrying about the 
lems?” 





Plastic Developments for Paper 
(Continued from page 236) 


adjustments in most or all of the others to 
obtain adhesion. Desirable charac- 
teristics of the thermoplastic for smooth 
heat-sealing operations are relatively high 
blocking resistance point, relatively low 
complete activation point, relatively wide 
effective temperature range, and uniformi- 
ty of coating within runs and_ between 
runs when it is necessary to stop produc- 
tion. 


good 
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RUBBER WORLD 
NEWS of the MONTH 


Highlights— 


The “Rubber Act of 1948,” to be in 
effect from April 1, 1948, until July 1, 
1950, has established the policy of the 
United States on rubber for that period 
of time. Comment was generally favor- 
able with regard to the new law. Pro- 


duction in the tire and sole and heel 
branches of the industry continued at 
a lower level than during last year. The 
introduction of a second- and third-line 
of tires by several companies may raise 
the tire production rate to a higher 
level. Minor labor disputes plagued the 
rubber goods industry in the Akron 
area. 





“Rubber Act of 1948’ Becomes Law: Second- 
and Third-Line Tires Announced 


A compromise rubber bill, to be known 
as the “Rubber Act of 1948,” was passed 
by Congress and signed by the President 
on March 31. The bill established the 
policy of the United States on rubber un- 
til July 1, 1950. As expected, the produc- 
tion and use of about one-third of the 
total new rubber to be used in this country 
for the next two years is to be synthetic 
rubber. Consumption at present is even 
higher than the required minimum. The 
matters of plant disposal and development 
work by private companies are to be 
worked out to permit independent work 
on synthetic rubber within about one year, 
it is expected. 

For the first time since before the late 
war, the production of a second- and a 
third-line of passenger-car tires is under 
way in several companies, including the 
Big Four. 

Another meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group began on April 26 
in Washington, D. C. 


The “Rubber Act of 1948” 

The months of work by the Congres- 
sional subcommittees on rubber, the hear- 
ings participated in by representatives of 
the rubber goods industry, associated in- 
dustries, the departments and bureaus of 
the executive branch of the government, 
and, in fact, almost anyone with an in- 
terest in rubber policy, were culminated 
on March 31, with passage by the Con- 
gress of Public Law 4609—80th Congress, 
to be known as the “Rubber Act of 1948,” 
and approval by President Truman on the 
same day. 

Highlights of the new law were that 
the statement of principle, as written in 
the Senate Bill, were carried over prac- 
tically unchanged, the annual production 
of 200,000 long tons of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber and about 22,000 long 
tons of special-purpose synthetic rubber 
was ordered, mandatory use of the above- 
mentioned synthetic rubber was not limited 
to transportation items, a termination date 
ot June 30, 1950, was included, but, no 
provision for a new pricing formula for 
synthetic rubber was in the new law. 

Since this is the law of the land on 
rubber from now until July 1, 1950, we 
teel that a complete transcript of the law 
should be recorded in India RupBer WorLp 
and it therefore is given herewith: 


Public Law 469-—80th Congress 


(Chapter 166-—2d Session ) 
(H. R. 5314) 


May, 1948 


An ACT 

To strengthen national security and the 
common defense by providing for the 
maintenance of an adequate domestic 
rubber-producing industry, and for other 
purposes. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
this Act may be cited as the “Rubber 
Act of 1948.” 
Declaration of Policy 

Sec. 2. It is the policy of the United 
States that there shall be maintained at 
all times in the interest of national secur- 
ity and common defense, in addition to 
stockpiles of natural rubber which are to 
be acquired, rotated, and retained pur- 
suant to the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stock Piling Act (Public Law 
520, Seventy-ninth Congress, approved 
July 23, 1946), a technologically ad- 
vanced and rapidly expandible rubber- 
producing industry in the United States 
of sufficient productive capacity to assure 
the availability in times of national emer- 
gency of adequate supplies of synthetic 
rubber to meet the essential civilian, 
military, and naval needs of the coun- 
try. It is further declared to be the 
policy of the Congress that the security 
interests of the United States can and 
will be best served by the development 
within the United States of a free, com- 
petitive synthetic rubber industry. In 
order to. strengthen national security 
through a sound industry it is essential 
that Government ownership of produc- 
tion facilities, Government production of 
synthetic rubber, and patent pooling be 
ended and terminated whenever consis- 
tent with national security, as provided 
in this act. 
Authority to Exercise Certain Controls over 
Natural Rubber and Synthetic Rubber and 
Products Containing Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber 

Sec. 3. To effectuate the policies set 
forth in section 2 of this Act, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to exercise allocation, 
specification, and inventory controls of 
natural and synthetic rubber, and speci- 
fication controls of products containing 
natural and synthetic rubber, notwith- 
standing any changes in the supply or 
estimated supply of natural rubber or 
synthetic rubber; and he shall exercise 
such controls by issuing such regulations 
as are required to insure (a) the con- 
sumption in the United States of general- 
purpose synthetic rubber in a_ specified 


percentage of the combined total es- 
timated annual consumption of natural 
rubber and general-purpose synthetic rub- 
ber consumed within the United States, 
and (b) the consumption in the United 
States of any or all types of special- 
purpose synthetic rubber in specified per- 
centages of the combined total  esti- 
mated annual consumption of natural 
rubber, general-purpose synthetic rubber, 
and special-purpose synthetic rubber con- 
sumed within the United States. Such 
percentages shall be established so as to 
assure the production and consumption 
of general-purpose synthetic rubber and 
special-purpose synthetic rubber in quan- 
tities determined by the President to be 
necessary to carry out the policy of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, and the provisions of 
Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
approved July 23, 1946: Provided, That 
the minimum percentages established by 
the President shall result in a_ total 
annual tonnage consumption of synthetic 
rubber of at least the amounts specified 
in section 5 (d) of this Act, and that 
any mandatory consumption in excess of 
the quantities specified in section 5 (d) 
of this Act shall not be more than is 
deemed by the President to be necessary 
in the interest of national security and 
the common defense. 
Importation and Exportation 

Sec. 4. (a) The President may im- 
pose such import restrictions on finished 
and semifinished rubber products as he 
deems necessary to assure equality with 
like or similar products produced with- 
in the United States in accordance 
with regulations issued under this Act. 
(b) The President may exempt from 
the regulations issued under this Act 
finished and semifinished rubber products 
manufactured in the United States ex- 
clusively for export outside the United 
States. 


Domestic Rubber-Producing Capacity 


Sec. 5. (a) There shall be maintained 
at all times within the United States 
rubber-producing facilities having a rated 
production capacity of not less than six 
hundred thousand long tons per annum 
of general-purpose synthetic rubber and 
not less than sixty-five thousand long 
tons per annum of special-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber. (b) Of the sixty-five- 
thousand-long-ton rated production ca- 
pacity for special-purpose synthetic rub- 
ber, specified in section 5 (a) of this 
Act, at least forty-five thousand long 
tons shall be of a type suitable for use 
in pneumatic inner tubes. (c) The syn- 
thetic rubber used to satisfy the manda- 
tory consumption provided in section 3 
of this Act shall be produced by the 
Government or for the Government ac- 
count, or purchased from others tor re- 
sale by the Government or for the Gov 
ernment account. (d) Facilities in opera- 
tion by the Government or private per- 
sons shall produce annually not less than 
one-third of the rated production capac- 
ities specified in section 5 (a) and (b) 
of this Act. (e) The facilities to be 
maintained in operation by the Govern- 
ment and those to be maintained in ade- 
quate stand-by condition shall be deter- 
mined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent. (f£) At least one facility for mak- 
ing butadiene from alcohol shall be main- 
tained in operation or in adequate stand- 
by condition. 
Research and Development 

Sec. 6. (a) To effectuate the policies 


set forth in section 2 of this Act with 
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respect. to a technologically advanced 
domestic rubber-producing industry, con- 
tinuous and extensive research by pri- 
vate parties and the Government is 
essential. The Government is hereby 
authorized to undertake research in rub- 
ber and allied fields and the powers, 
functions, duties, and authority of the 
Government to undertake research and 
development in rubber and allied fields 
shall be exercised and performed by 
such departments, agencies, officers, Gov- 
ernment corporations, or instrumentali- 
ties of the United States as the Presi- 
dent may designate, whether or not ex- 
isting at the date of enactment of this 
Act. (b) The cost of undertaking and 
maintaining the research and develop- 
ment authorized in section 6 (a) of 
this Act may be paid from such sums 
as the Congress, from time to time, may 
appropriate to carry out the provisions 
ot this Act. 
Operation of Rubber-Producing Facilities by 
the United States Government 

Sec. 7. (a) The powers, functions, du- 
ties, and authority to produce and sell 
synthetic rubber conferred in section 7 
(b) of this Act shall be exercised and 
performed by such department, agency, 
officer, Government corporation, or in- 
strumentality of the United States as the 
President may designate, whether or not 
existing at the date of enactment of this 
Act. (b) The department, agency, of- 
ficer, Government corporation, or instru- 
mentality of the United States designated 
by the President pursuant to section (7) 
(a) of this Act shall have the powers, 
functions, duties, and authority to pro- 
duce and sell synthetic rubber, includ- 
ing the component materials thereof, in 
amounts suthcient to assure the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber as required by 
the President in section 3 of this Act: 
Provided, That so far as practicable the 
President shail authorize such production 
of synthetic rubber, including the com- 
ponent materials thereof. (c) The afore- 
said powers, functions, duties, and au- 
thority to produce and sell include all 
power and authority in such department, 
agency, officer, Government corporation, 
or instrumentality of the United States 
to do all things necessary and proper in 
connection with and related to such 
production and sale, including but not 
limited to the power and authority to 
make repairs, replacements, alterations, 
improvements, or betterments to the 
rubber-producing facilities owned by the 
Government or in connection with the 
operation thereof and to make capital 
expenditures as may be necessary for 
the efhcient and proper operation and 
maintenance of the rubber-producing fa- 
cilities owned by the Government and 
performance of said powers, functions, 
duties, and authority. (d) Notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of this or any other 
\ct, the aforesaid powers, functions, du- 
ties, and authority to produce and sell 
include the power and authority in such 
department, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States to (1) lease for opera- 
tion for Government account all or any 
part of the Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities in connection with 
the performance of said powers, func- 
tions, duties, and authority to produce 
and sell; (2) lease, for a period not 
extending beyond the termination date 
of this Act, Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities for private purposes 
if such lease contains adequate provi- 
sions for the recapture thereof for the 
purposes set forth in section 7 (b) of 
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this Act and if such lease provides that 

any synthetic rubber or component ma- 
terial as may be produced by the leased 
facilities shall not be used to. satisfy 
mandatory requirements established by 
section 3; (3) grant permanent. eas- 
ments or licenses for private purposes 
in, on, or over land comprising part of 
the Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities if such grant provides that 
such easement or license shall not inter- 
tere with the use at any time of the 
rubber-producing facilities involved; and 
(4) sell or otherwise dispose of ob- 
solete or other property not necessary 
for the production of the rated capacity 
of the particular plant to which such 
property is charged. 


Stand-By Facilities 

Sec. 8. (a) To effectuate further the 
policies set forth in section 2 of this 
\ct, the President is authorized to 
place in adequate stand-by condition such 
rubber-producing facilities as he shall 
determine necessary to maintain the con- 
tinued existence of rubber-producing fa- 
cilities capable of producing the tonnage 
ot synthetic rubber required by section 
5 (a) of this Act. (b) Rubber-producing 
facilities placed in stand-by condition by 
the President pursuant to section 8 (a) 
of this Act may be maintained by 
such department, agency, officer, Govern- 
ment corporation, or instrumentality of 
the United States, whether or not ex- 
isting on the date of enactment of 
this Act, as the President may desig- 
nate: Provided, That nothing contained 
in section 8 (b) of this Act shall pre- 
clude such department, agency, officer, 
Government corporation, or instrumen- 
tality of the United States from entering 
into contracts with private persons for 
the maintenance of stand-by facilities: 
Provided further, That the cost of 
placing facilities in stand-by condition, 
maintaining such facilities in adequate 
stand-by condition, and, when necessary, 
reactivating such facilities, may be paid 
from such sums as the Congress, from 
time to time, may appropriate to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


Disposing of Government-Owned Rubber- 
Producing Facilities 

Sec. 9. (a) The department, agency, 
officer, Government corporation, or 1in- 
strumentality of the United States des- 
ignated by the President pursuant to 
section 7 (a) of this Act shall undertake 
immediate study, conducting such hear- 
ings as may be necessary, in order to 
determine and formulate a program for 
disposal to private industry by sale or 
lease of the Government-owned rubber- 
producing facilities other than those au- 
thorized to be disposed of pursuant to 
section 9 (b) of this Act. A report 
with respect to the development of such 
a disposal program shall be made to the 
President and to Congress not later than 
\pril 1, 1949. On or before January 
15, 1950, the President, after consultation 
with the National Security Resources 
Board, shall recommend to the Congress 
legislation with respect to the disposai 
of the Government-owned rubber-produc- 
ing facilities other than those authorized 
to be sold, leased, or otherwise disposed 
ot under the provisions of section 9 (b) 
of this Act, together with such other 
recommendations as he deems desirable 
and appropriate: Provided, That the Gov- 
ernment shall maintain the ownership of 
a rated rubber-producing capacity of six 
hundred thousand long tons of general- 
purpose rubber and a rated rubber-pro- 
ducing capacity of sixty-five thousand 


long tons of special-purpose rubber un il 
a program is formulated and adopted tor 
the sale or lease of such facilities as pro- 
vided in this section. (b) Notwithstanding 
the provisions of this or any other Act, 
the department, agency, officer, Govern- 
ment corporation, or instrumentality of 
the United States designated by the Presi- 
dent pursuant to section 7 (a) of. this 
Act may, after consultation with the 
National Security Resources Board, sell, 
lease, or otherwise dispose of to private 
persons any rubber-producing facility, in- 
cluding such facilities as have been de- 
clared surplus pursuant to the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, as amended, not 
required to fulfill the capacity set forth 
in section 5 (a) of this Act upon such 
terms and conditions as it may determine 
providing that such sale or lease shall 
be on the condition that any synthetic 
rubber or component materials produced 
in such facility shall not be used to 
satisfy the mandatory requirements es- 
tablished by section 3 of this Act. 


Administration 

Sec. 10. (a) The President may issue 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. (b) The Pres- 
ident may exercise any or all of the 
powers, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred upon him by this Act, including 
but not limited to the powers and au- 
thority conferred in section 12 of this 
Act, through such departments, agen- 
cies, officers, Government corporations, 
or instrumentalities of the United States, 
whether or not existing at the date of 
the enactment of this Act, as he may 
direct. (c) The President, insofar as 
practical, shall consolidate all of the 
powers, functions, and authority con- 
tained in this Act in one department, 
agency, officer, Government corporation, 
or instrumentality of the United States. 
whether or not existing at the date of 
enactment of this Act. The President is 
authorized to cause a corporation to be 
organized for the purpose of producing 
and selling synthetic rubber. Any such 
corporation so organized shall be au- 
thorized, subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act and to pertinent 
provisions of law affecting Government 
corporations, to sue and be sued, to 
acquire, hold, and dispose of property, 
to use its revenues, to determine the 
character of and necessity for its obli- 
gations and expenditures and the manner 
in which they shall be incurred, allowed 
and paid, and to exercise such other 
powers as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the purposes of the 
corporation. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized, out of appropriations 
made for that purpose to subscribe to 
the capital stock of such corporation. 
(d) The President may transfer to the 
departments, agencies, officers, Govern- 
ment corporations, or instrumentalities of 
the United States, or to any of them, 
which he directs to exercise the powers, 
authority, and discretion conferred upon 
him by this Act, such rubber-producing 
facilities, personnel, property, and records 
relating to such powers, authority, and 
discretion, as he deems necessary; and 
he may so transfer all appropriations or 
other funds available for carrying out 
such powers, authority, and discretion. 
(e) In addition to the reports required 
by section 9 (a) of this Act, each 
department, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States to whom the President 
may delegate any powers, authority, and 
discretion conferred by this Act shall 
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make an annual report to the President 
and to the Congress of operations under 
this Act. 
Patent Pooling and Use of Technical 
Information 

Sec. 11. (a) To effectuate further the 
policies of this Act, the President is 
authorized and directed to take “such 
action as may be appropriate with re- 
spect to patent pooling, patent licensing 
and exchange of information agreements 
entered into with the Government as a 
part of the wartime synthetic rubber 
program and, insofar as practicable and 
consistent with the purposes of this Act, 
to effectuate immediate cessation of fur- 
ther accumulation of technical informa- 
tion or rights to patents under the agree- 
ment dated December 19, 1941, as sup- 
plemented June 12, 1942, between the 
Government and others. (b) Any de- 
partment, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States as the President may 
designate to perform the powers, func- 
tions, duties, and authority referred to 
in section 7 (b) of this Act shall be 
entitled to the benefits of the Act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 851), as amended 
July 1, 1918 (40 Stat. 705), or any sim- 
ilar Act. 
Information, Reports, Subpenas, Witnesses, 
and Testimony 

Sec. 12. (a) The President shall be 
entitled to obtain such information from, 
require such reports and the keeping of 
such records by, make such inspection of 
the books, records, and other writings, 
premises, or property of, any person and 
make such investigations, as may be 
necessary or appropriate, in his discre- 
tion, to the enforcement or administra- 
tion of the provisions of this Act. (b) 
For the purpose of obtaining any infor- 
mation, verifying any report required, 
or making any investigation pursuant to 
section 12 (a) of this Act, the President 
may administer oaths and affirmations, 
and may require by subpena or other- 
wise, the attendance and testimony of 
Witnesses and the production of any 
books or records of any other documen- 
tary or physical evidence which may be 
relevant to the inquiry. Such attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, records, or other 
documentary or physical evidence may 
be required at any designated place from 
any State, Territory, or other place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States: Provided, That the production of 
a person’s books, records, or other docu- 
mentary evidence shall not be required 
at any place other than the place where 
such person resides or transacts business, 
if, prior to the return date specified in 
the subpena issued with respect thereto, 
such person furnishes the President with 
a true copy of such books, records, or 
other documentary evidence (certified by 
such person under oath to be a true 
and correct copy) or enters into a stipula- 
tion with the President as to the in- 
formation contained in such books, rec- 
ords, or other documentary evidence. 
Witnesses shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the courts of the United States. No per- 
son shall be excused from attending and 
testifying or from producing any books, 
records, or other documentary ‘evidence 
or certified copies thereof, or physical 
evidence, in obedience to any such sub- 
pena, or in any action or proceeding 
which may be instituted under this Act 
on, the ground that the testimony or 
evidence, documentary or otherwise, re- 
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quired of him may tend to incriminate 
him or subject him to a penalty or for- 
feiture; but no individual shall be sub- 
ject to prosecution and punishment, or 
to any penalty or forfeiture, for or on 
account of any transaction, matter, or 
thing concerning which he is compelled 
to testify or produce evidence, documen- 
tary or otherwise, after having claimed 
his privilege against self-incrimination, 
except that any such individual so testi- 
fying shall not be exempt from prosecu- 
tion and punishment for perjury com- 
mitted in so testifying. The President 
shall. not publish or disclose any infor- 
mation obtained under this section which 
the President deems confidential or with 
reference to which a request for con- 
fidential treatment is made by the person 
furnishing such information, unless the 
President determines that the withhold- 
ing thereof is contrary to the interest 
of the national defense and_ security; 
and anyone violating this provision shall 
be guilty of a felony and, upon convic- 
tion thereof, shall be fined not exceeding 
$1,000 or be imprisoned not exceeding 
two years, or both. 
Penalties 

Sec. 13. Any person who willfully per- 
forms any act prohibited, or willfully 
fails to perform any act required by 
any provision of this Act or any rule, 
regulation, or order thereunder, shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
two years, or both. 
Jurisdiction of the United States Courts 


Sec. 14. (a) The district courts of the 
United States, and the United States 
courts of any Territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall have jurisdiction of viola- 
tions of this Act or any rule, regulation, 
or order or subpena thereunder, and of 
all civil action under this Act to enforce 
any liability or duty created by, or to 
enjoin any violation of this Act or any 
rule, regulation, order, or subpena there- 
under. (b) Any criminal proceeding on 
account of any such violation may be 
brought in any district in which any 
act, failure to act, or transaction con- 
stituting the alleged violation occurred. 
Any such civil action may be brought 
in any such district or in the district in 
which the defendant resides or transacts 
business. Process in such cases, criminal 
or civil, may be served in any district 
wherein the defendant resides or trans- 
acts business or wherever the defendant 
may be found; and subpenas for wit- 
nesses who are required to attend a court 
in any district in any such cases may run 
into any other district. No costs. shall 
be assessed against the United States in 
any proceeding under this Act. 


Exculpatory Clause 


Sec. 15. No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties for any default 
under any contract or order which shall 
result directly or indirectly from com- 
pliance with this Act or any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued thereunder, not- 
withstanding that any such rule, regula- 
tion, or order shall thereafter be declared 
by judicial or other competent authority 
to be invalid. 


} > oe from Administrative Procedure 
ct 


Sec. 16. Functions exercised under this 
Act shall be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Administrative Procedure 
Act except as to the requirements of 
sections 3 and 10 thereof. 


Separability 

Sec. 17. If any provision of this Act 
or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance is held invalid, the valid- 
ity of the remainder of the Act and of 
the application of such provision to other 
persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 
Definitions 

Sec. 18. For the purposes of this Act 

(a) The term “natural rubber” means 
all forms and types of tree, vine, or 
shrub rubber, including guayule and na- 
tural rubber latex, but excluding re- 
claimed natural rubber; (b) The term 
“synthetic rubber” means any product ot 
chemical synthesis similar in general 
properties and applications to natural 
rubber, and specifically capable of vul- 
canization, produced in the United States, 
not including reclaimed synthetic rubber ; 
(c) The term “general-purpose synthetic 
rubber” means a synthetic rubber of the 
butadiene-styrene type generally suitable 
for use in the manufacture of transpor- 
tation items such as tires or camel-back 
as determined from time to time by the 
President; (d) The term “special-purpose 
synthetic rubber” means a synthetic rub- 
ber of the types now known as_ butyl, 
neoprene, or N-types (butadiene-acrylo- 
nitrile types) as well as any synthetic 
rubber of similar or improved quality 
applicable to similar uses, as determined 
from time to time by the President; 
(e) The term “rubber-producing facili- 
ties” means facilities, in whole or in part, 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
and the component mate rials thereof, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, buildings 
and land in which or on which such fa- 
cilities may be located and all machinery 
and utilities associated therewith; (1) 
The term “rated production capacity 
means the actual productive capacity 
assigned to any rubber-producing facili- 
ties at time of authorization of construc- 
tion or as thereafter amended in author- 
izations of additional construction or al- 
terations thereto and used in published 
reports and in the records of the Office 
of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, or successor agency, 
or privately owned plants, determined by 
the President based upon operating ex- 
perience and records as determined trom 
time to time by the President; (g) The 
term “component materials” means the 
material, raw, semi-finished, and finished, 
necessary for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber; (h) The term “stand-by 
condition” means the condition in which 
rubber-producing facilities, in whole or 
in part, are placed when determined to 
be not needed for current operations, but 
are maintained so as to be readily avail- 
able for the production of synthetic rub- 
ber or component materials; (i) The 
term “person” means any individual, 
firm, copartnership, business trust, cor- 
poration, or any organized group of per- 
sons whether incorporated or not, and 
except for the provisions of section 13 
any Government department, agency, offi- 
cer, corporation, or instrumentality of 
the United States; and (j) The term 
“United States’ includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii, and Puer- 
to Rico. 
Authorization for Appropriations 

Sec. 19. (a) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as 
may be necessary and appropriate to 
carry out the provisions and purposes of 
this Act. (b) Until such time as appro- 
priations herein authorized are made, any 
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corporé ation, or instrumentality of the Uni- 
ted States may, in order to carry out its 
functions, powers, and duties under this 
\ct, continue to incur obligations and 
make expenditures in accordance with 
laws in effect on March 31, 1948. 


Effective Date 

Sec. 20. This Act shall become eftec- 
tive on April 1, 1948, and shall remain in 
effect until June 30, 1950. 

\pproved March 31, 1948. 


Presidential Executive Order 9942 

On April 1, President Truman issued 
Executive Order 9942 defining the “per- 
formance of certain functions under the 
Rubber Act of 1948” as follows: 


TITLE iil THE PRESIDENT 

Executive Order 9942 

Providing for the Performance of Cer- 
tain Functions under the Rubber Act 
ot 1948. 

By virtue of the authority vested in 
me by the “Rubber Act of 1948,” ap- 
proved March 31, 1948, and as President 
of the United States, it is hereby ordered, 
in the interest of the internal manage- 
ment of the Government, as follows: 

The Secretary of nag eer shall 
perform and exercise the functions, du- 
ties, powers, discretion 
(hereinafter collectively referred to as 
functions) vested in the President by sec- 
tions 3, 4, 18 (c) and 18 (d) of the 

“Rubber Act of 1948.” 

4, The Reconstruction 
porati ion shall perform ; 
1 in the 
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Amendment 3 to Rubber Order R-1 


The Office of Materials Distribution, 
I \mendment 3 


ID. 4 “i 6 
Rubber Order. R-1, as follows: 


issued 





TITLE 32—NATIONAL: DEFENSE 

Chapter IX—Offic Materials Distri- 
bi Bureau of ice and Domes- 
tic Commerce, "De rtment of Com- 
I rce 





Rubber Order R-1, as amended Feb. 12. 
1948, Amdt. 3) 
Part 4600—Rvupser, SYNTHETIC 

AND Propucts THEREO! 
Part 4600, Rubber Order R-1. as 
amended February 12, 1948, is hereby 
further amended as follows: i 
1. By changing the first 
thereot to read as follows: 
The following order is deemed neces- 
sary and appropriate to strengthen na- 
security and the common defense 
by providing for the maintenance of an 
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adequate domestic rubber-producing — in- 
dustry and to carry out the purposes ot 
the Rubber Act of 1948, Public Law 469, 
80th Congress, approved March 31, 1948. 
Issued this Ist day of April, 1948. 
OFFICE OF MATERIALS 
DISTRIBUTION, 
By Raymonp S. Hoover, 
Issuance Off cer. 


Comment on the Rubber Act 

First reaction to the “Rubber Act of 
1948” was from the tire manufacturers 
who were reported as declaring that they 
could “live with it.” An Administration 
official said that it meets national security 
requirements. 

Lockwood's Rubber Report for April 15 
commented that the Rubber Act was ar- 
rived at in the democratic way, after a 
full and fair hearing for all, and it will 
not be lightly changed. This legislation 
is the now united viewpoint of all re- 
sponsible elements in the United States as 
to what, in rubber. is necessary for na- 
tional securit No inter-governmental 
agreement can cht lange it. Any request now 
for it to be changed, or any attacking of 
it as “opposed to the principles of free com- 
petition” will be received most unfavor- 
ably. One does not bargain with national 
security, and this is the carefully framed 
United States national security program, 
it was said. 

The probable administrative action that 
will be taken by the Office of Materials 
Distribution is also summarized in Lock- 
wood's Report. It is suggested that: 

1. The new order will specify minimum 
percentages of synthetic rubber, related 
to the total new rubber, which must be used 
rather than the maximum natural which 
will be permitted. Consumers, of course, 
will be free to use as much reclaim as they 
desire. 

2. Mandatory usage may be confined, at 
least initially, to the transportation field. 

The existing specification in the tire 
probably need not be materially altered 
to fit the new pattern. Hence, the new 
order, for instance, should require some- 
t more than two-thirds of the new 
in a 6:00 x 16 tire to be GR-S. 
Truck and bus tubes might be made 
rom Butyl rubber, and about one- 
ie total new rubber in tubes for 
tires might be Butyl. 

{ specification controls on 
latex may be abolished. 

Inventory and import controls should 
main substantially as at present. 

7. Allocation controls (permits) on the 
purchase of pated rubber will be con- 


th 





liquid 








eq. 

\lso included in Lockwood's Report for 
\pril 15 was comment on the Rubber Act 
by J. H. Nesbit, president of U. S. Rub- 
i Reclaiming Co., Inc. and of the Rub- 
ber Reclaimers Association. Mr. Nesbit 
1 in part: 

“Now that reclaimers know the law, 
e can give thought to our future, which 
am glad to say, does not appear to 
be too pessimistic. We are presently re- 
claiming the blends of GR-S and natural 
rubber which are found in current scrap 
collections. The resultant product is 
strictly high-grade material me is find- 
ing ready acceptance. Its processing prop- 
erties are superior for most uses to those 
of the alkali-digester natural rubber re- 
claim which represented the bulk of our 
production in the past. It has been found 
that the presence of GR-S in our scrap 
rubber base makes for, on the whole, a 
better reclaimed rubber. 

“For the few who for special jobs still 
prefer natural rubber reclaim, it is still 
available, but the demand for the old- 
fashioned type is dwindling month by 





month. Most compounders find they can 
do a better job with the blends of GR-S 
and natural rubber, which have a smooth- 
ness and easy mixing property never 
before attained. It is my opinion that 
as these desirable characteristics become 
known and appreciated, the modern re- 
claimed rubber, as now made, will be 
found the answer to the problem of pro- 
ducing the moderately priced articles which 
will represent a large share of the de- 
mand of the future.” 





Washington Study Group Meeting 

The sixth meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group, which is composed 
of representatives from 15 or 20 of the 
principal producing and consuming nations, 
will be held in Washington, D. C., during 
the week of April 26. 

With the rubber policy of the United 
States for the next two years now €es- 
tablished, it is expected that estimates of 
natural rubber production and consumption 
may be made with greater accuracy. 

Lockwood's Report suggests that there 
would seem to be considerable merit in 
bringing together, perhaps as a subcom- 
mittee of the already formed Study Group 
Development Committee, the leading tech- 
nical men concerned to discuss and agree 
on new and improved methods of prepara- 
tion of natural rubber which would mate- 
rially aid the processor on the consuming 
side and furnish a new or specialized mar- 
ket for the large-scale producer from the 
other side. 

The Study Group, to be effective, must 
be constructive and specific. Its statistical 
eroup is specific, and a technical group 


could be decidedly constructive. it is con- 
cluded. 


Rubber Goods Production Trend 

The slump in the demand for passenger- 
car tires, attributed among other things to 
the satisfaction of the “pent-up” demand 
resulting from the lack of production dur- 
ing the war years, has Bie ate announce- 
ments regarding and third-line 
passenger-car tires by about ten different 
companies, including all of the Big Four 
tire manufacturers. These tires, which in 
the popular sizes will sell from about 
two to five dollars less than the first-line 
tires, are expected to be for the motorist 
who must use his present car for some 
time yet and does not want to spend the 
money for the first-line tire. Production 
of these second- and third-line tires may 
permit the tire industry to operate more 
nearly at capacity, which would not be 
possible under present conditions if first- 
line tires only were being produced. 

In the mechanical goods field the de- 
mand for belting continues high, and a 
backlog of orders of from four to seven 
months, is reported. Also, postwar ex- 
pansion and rehabilitation of the steel and 
chemical industries have resulted in a 
record output of “rubber bonded to metal” 
products, it has been stated. 

In the sole and heel field, demand is 
still low, and manufacturers of these rub- 
ber goods are hoping for an upturn in 
the near future. 

In all branches of the rubber goods in- 
dustry it is still too early to see evidence 
of the effect of the preparedness program 
and the European Recovery Program on 
production rates, but it is quite likely that 
an increase in the demand for many rub- 
ber items will result from these recent 
governmental actions. 

According to the regular monthly re- 
port on tire production by The Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, Inc., manufac- 
turers’ shipments of passenger-car and 
truck and bus casings declined 13.7 to 
5,106,335 units during February, as com- 
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fy can pared with 5,919,026 units shipped in Jan- 
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mooth- Production of passenger-car casings was 

never 5,109,722 in February, against 6,438,955 in 

n that January; while truck and bus casing pro- e 

pECOMe duction was 1,275,672 in February, com- the fifth to the tenth floors plus Parlors 

cut, = pared with 1,411,967 during January. A, B, and C, and the 39th floor, were 

ill be Complete statistical data from this RMA 460 exhibitors displaying more than 300 

ie report will be found, as usual, in the sta- different lines of footwear. 

Which tistical section of this issue. rhe show, opening for the twenty-sec- 

ie de- The report of the Office of Materials ond season, was active because of recent 
Distribution on consumption, distribution, delayed selling when buyers had expected 
and stocks of rubber according to type a sharp price decline. Of interest to the 

; for February (preliminary figures) showed rubber industry were displays of rubber 

tional consumption as: natural, 50,927 long tons rain footwear, rubber-soled and_ heeled 

aposed (including 1,844 long tons, dry weight of shoes, slippers, playshoes, and athletic 

pf the latex) ; GR-S, 27,900 long tons; neoprene, shoes, soles and heels of synthetic and/or 

~ 2517 long tons; Butyl, 4,241 long tons; natural crepe or molded rubber, rubber 


slabs, and leather substitutes. Neolite, 
Panelene, and Leathlyke were some of the 


luring and nitrile type, 500 long tons. 


Tonnage figures for February for new 





-mited supply and production were: natural, 54,- types of soling shown. 
WwW Ss- 268 (including 2,400 tons, dry weight of “Included among the exhibitors were 
tes Ol latex); GR-S, 30,284; neoprene, 2,983; Converse Rubber Co., Athletic Shoe C« 
BEuOn Butyl, 5,315; and nitrile type, 443. Bata Shoe Co., Inc., Bristol Mfg. Corp., 
; Stocks on hand at the end of February Brooks Shoe Co., Cambridge Rubber Co., 
there were: natural, 148,628 long tons (includ- Ideal Shoe Co., Drexsage & Co., Inc., 
38 ing 7,241 tons, dry weight of latex) ; Endicott Johnson Corp. of Mass., Nor- 
acomi= GR-S, 42.782; neoprene, 5,511; Butyl, 14,- walk Tire & Rubber Co., Rubber Brokers, 
a a 714; and nitrile type, 2,925. Inc., Elliot E. Simpson Enterprises, Simp- 
heal FTC Data Given by Companies son's Miracle ag: er oi _ Works, 
: ; ‘hacter i 1 & Plastic Co.. 
Bees The Federal Trade Commission an- John A. Britton, Jr. aed ee a at ine. ‘aa Sve 
oe i nounced on April 2 that the “Big Four” Shoe Mfe. Co., Wellco Shoe Corp., H. H. 
8 rubber companies have complied with its . : . Pe GhG 0, ‘h ler Shoe 
aod order to supply information on their sales Briiton Enjay President “C tos a a ers . ee, Inc 
plies to large-volume customers of tires. The John A. Britton, Jr. has been made pojoner Shoe Co. and Allen-Squire Co. 
companies have filed the data which is president of Enjay Inc., 15 W. 5lst St. cade bias = ~ 
must now being studied, it was said. New York 19, N. Y., chemical products 
stical It now remains to be seen whether the marketing affiliate of Esso Standard Oil = . 
sFoup FTC will establish the quantity limits on  Co., succeeding H. W. Fisher. O. V. 
con- sales of tires and tubes eligible for dis- Tracy, assistant manager of Esso Stand- Leaderman Joins NBS 
count, in accordance with the authority ard’s chemical products department, has Herbert Leaderman has been appointed 
to set such limits which it has never used been elected a director of Enjay, succeed- the Divisi on of Organic & Fibrous Ma- 
1ger- a a ing H. G. Burks, Jr. ; : _ terials of the National Bureau ot 1- 
oe Mr. Britton became a vice president of ards. Washington, D. C r 
<alit ae Enjay upon its organization in 1947, in qo research on the fun 1 
hae charge of sales of synthetic rubbers and = ¢a] properties of high | 
Labor Relaiions News Paramins (oil additives). Prior to that = erman had previously o 





time he had been associated with Standard elastic and creep prope 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) and affliated com- plastics, and textile fibers, 
panies for 27 years, largely in the de- Textile Foundation and for 






The URWA local 18, at the Akron 
plant of the Seiberling Rubber Co., met 
ining the latter part of March and dur- 




















h in ing April in an attempt to negotiate a velopment and sale of additives and syn- & Rubber Co. ( 
bout contract to replace the one which expired _ thetic rubbers. He is a member of the ment work on g 
-line during January. On April 12 it was an- rubber groups of New York, Los Angeles, — jor the National ue 
orist nounced that an offer by the company of and Philadelphia, The society ol Auto- \eronautics and on radi OusIngsS 
ome six paid holidays and a liability clause  ™otve Engineers, The Oil Trades _Asso- for Massachusetts Instit nology’s 
the had been rejected by the union. Confer- ciation of New York, and the 25-Year — radiation laboratory. 

tion ences with the company were resumed. Club of the Petroleum Industry. Dr. Leaderman received 
may Two of the Akron plants of the Good- Joining the research department of Stan- degree from the University 
nore vear Tire & Rubber Co. were closed from dard Oil Co. of Louisiana at Baton Rouge jn 1934 and began his work on 

be April 8 until April 12 when a trucker in 1930, Mr. Tracy pioneered and has been  ¢ics at Aero Research, Ltd., 
irst- refused to operate an elevator as part of | continuously associated with the develop- From 1938 to 1943 he was < 
his duties. The worker was suspended for ment of synthetic rubbers, alcohols, addi- the staff of M.I.T., where he engaged in 

de- one week without pay; the other truckers tives, and other chemicals and until re- research on the mechanical properties of 
i 2 walked out in sympathy, and work at the cently was manufacturing coordinator of textile fibers and rubber-like i [ 
ven two plants had to be curtailed. A spokes- such products for Esso Standard Oil Co. the Textile Foundation. From 

e€Xx- man for the company said that operation He is also a member of the American 1946 he was associated with t 

and of the elevator was a part of the regular Chemical Society and the Cornell Club of | radiation laboratory and before 
1 a duties of the truckers. The local union New York. Bureau of Standards had been 
tal” succeeded in getting the workers back to H. W. Fisher, general manager of East — stone doin work on the elastic 

their jobs on April 12, pending settlement Coast manufacturing and manager of the properties rubber. 
38 of the dispute by W. E. Simpkin, impar- chemical products department of Esso 
‘ub- tial umpire for the company and the union. Standard Oil Co., will continue as a di- 

in _A strike closed the plant of the Columbia — rector of Enjay Co., Ine. 

Chemical Division, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Vice President James G. Park is in I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., 485 Fifth 
in- Co., in Barberton, O., on April 12. The direct charge of ail operations, including Ave. New York 17, N. Y., has added 
tes workers, members of local 13013, District Paramins lubricant and fuel additives un- alana’: ne ee to its force: Don C. 
‘am ), United Mine Workers, rejected a der A. Bruce Boehm, and rubbers and = 'to assist William Pottebaum in 
ae Wage increase offered them by the com- resins under Irving E. Lightbown, sales T it Saale pony assist Arthur 
hat pany. The union, which had originally de- managers, respectively, for these products. ‘pipe ae ke CE MnGAL N mei id South 
ub- manded a 30¢-an-hour wage increase and ‘. Greenfield in Minnesota, North and South 
ent had offered to settle for a 10¢-an-hour in- Dakota, and Iowa; Aaron Hardwick to 

crease, turned down the company’s offer is ; replace Harry Epstein in upstate | New 

re- of a 7!4¢-an-hour increase and six paid bscing S Mr. a will 7 ne 7 the 
ber holidays. The company stated that in con- sy sg: New York showroom and also have 
ac- trast to labor difficulties at the Barberton Footwear Exhibition charge of the resident offices; and Sey- 
ind plant, it had enjoyed friendly and strike- The Shoe Mfr’s Fall Opening was held mour Gordon to cover Mr. Hardwick's 
to free relations since 1946 with all other at the Hotel New Yorker, New York, former territory in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
m- unions in its 34 other plants. N. Y., from April 11 to 15. Occupying and West Virginia. 
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New York Safety Convention 


Annual Safety Conven- 


The Eighteenth 
sponsored by the 


tion and Exposition, 


Greater New York Satety Council and 
cooperating agencies, was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., 


on April 13 to 16. The exposition fea- 
tured the displays of 88 companies and 


included the newest developments in safety 
engineering together with such old stand- 
bys as first-aid kits, safety shoes, non- 


skid flooring, respirators, ete. 

Following in the trend of previous ex- 
positions, rubber and rubberized items 
were very much in evidence, and there 
were indications of expanding use of plas- 
tics for protective clothing, face shields, 
flooring, etc. Displays of reclaimed rub- 
ber mats and link-type scrap rubber mats 
were shown by American Mat Corp., To- 
ledo, O., and N. A. Brabrook Co. Rubber 
goggles were displayed by American Op- 
tical Co.. New York, and Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. Full lines 
of rubber safety items, including masks, 
rles, respirators, and hoods, were ex- 


hibited by Guardian Safety Equipment Co., 
t 


East Orange, N. J.. Mine Safety Appli- 
ances Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., Pulmosan 
Safety Equipment Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Scott Aviation Corp., Lancaster, N. Y., 


Standard Safety Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Ill, Willson Products, Inc., Reading, Pa.. 
and W. S. Wilson Corp., New York. 
Rubber and rubberized clothing. such as 
aprons, boots, and gloves, were 
displayed by Millburn Co., Detroit, Mich., 
Miller Products, and Olympic Glove Co., 
both of New York, and Safety Clothing & 
Equipment Co., Cleveland, O. Exhibits of 


jackets, 


safety shoes featuring rubber heels and 
soles were shown by Iron Age Division 
of H. Childs & Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Le- 
high Safety Shoe Co., Inc., Allentown, 
Pa., Safety First Shoe Co., Holliston, 
Mass.. Sundial Shoe Co., Manchester. 
N. H., Thom MecAn Safety Shoes, New 
York, and Titan Safety Shoe Co., Boston, 
Mass. Among the other displays were 


exhibits of air valves and air-operated 
machine guards by A. Schrader’s Son Di- 
vision of Scovill Mfg. Co., and rubber 
buckets for acid handling by Wahlert 
Products Corp., both of Brooklyn. 
Under the general chairmanship of Ed- 


ward A. Fullarton, Travelers Insurance 
Co., the safety convention presented an 
intensive four-day program. All phases 


of industrial, marine, and domestic safety 


were discussed at 46 individual sessions, 
during which some 91 papers were pre- 
sented, and at 16 panel and forum meet- 


ings. In addition the program included 
safety demonstrations, showings of motion 
pictures on safety, committee meetings, lun- 
cheons, and the Council's annual dinner 


on April 15. 


Theodore A. Werkenthin, prin icipal ma- 
terials engineer, civilian in charge of the 
rubber sub section of research and stand- 
ards, Bureau of Ships, United States Navy 
Department, Washington, D. C., in line 
with the ever-increasing close relation be- 
tween rubber and petroleum, has _ been 
assigned additional duties as civilian in 
charge of the special fuels section of this 
same research and standards branch. The 
special fuels section is responsible for re- 
search on petroleum, synthetic and special 
fuels, hydraulic oils, greases, lubricants, 
and additives, including work on oil shale, 
coal, oil, and tar sands, natural gas, Gil- 
sonite, etc. 
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Rubber for Beauiy 


The 1948 International Beauty Show, 
geared to beauty shop owners and opera- 
tors, was held in Grand Central Palace, 
New York, N. Y., April 5 to 8. Manu- 
facturers’ exhibitions, beauty appliance and 
application demonstration booths, and lec- 
ture rooms covered the first two floors of 
the Palace. 

Featured in this, the twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention and exhibition, were nu- 
merous articles wholly or partly made ot 


rubber and/or plastics, such as display 
figures, massage equipment, combs and 
brushes, machine cabinets, furniture up- 


women's 
curtains, 
dispen- 


holstery and covers, toothbrushes, 
razors, shampoo capes, booth 

hand slenderizers and massagers, 
sers, curlers, and atomizers. 

The show, slower this year than usual, 
had articles made of raw materials sup- 
plied by Carbon & Carbide Corp., E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Catalin 
Corp., The B. F. Goodrich Co., Sponge 
Rubber Products Co., Castle — Co., 
American Hard Rubber Co., S & G Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., and Vulcanized Rubber & 
Plastics Co., among others. 

Among the 188 exhibitors present util- 
izing rubber and plastics were: Automatic 
Massage Table Corp., Amity Plastics, 
Inc., Aviatrix Corp., N. B. Cohen Co., 


Gloria Figures, Inc., Diadem, Inc., Halli- 
well, Inc., Henry Kayser & Fils, Inc., 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., MacLevy Equip- 


Peter J. Michels, Inc., Na- 
tional Machine Co., Para Mtg. Co., Inc., 
Petra Mfg Co., Spartan Products Co., 
and Vulcanized Rubber & Plastics Co. 


ment Corp., 


Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., at the 
recent stockholders’ annual meeting ap- 
proved a change in the company’s name 
to Mathieson Chemical Corp., authorized 
the issue of 500,000 additional shares of 
common stock, approved the retirement of 
all but the present outstanding shares of 
preferred stock and elected directors for 
the fiscal year, “according to A. U. Fox, 
chairman of the board. The change from 
the original name, adopted when the com- 
pany was formed in 1892, is for the pur- 
pose of identifying the company with its 
increasingly diversified line of products, 
Mr. Fox explained. 

Mathieson Chemical also announced elec- 
month, as tollows: 


tion ot officers last 
chairman of the board, George W. Dolan, 
to succeed A. U. Fox, resigned; president 


and chief executive officer, Thomas S. 
Nichols, to succeed Mr. Dolan; vice presi- 
dent, John C. Leppart. The following of- 
ficers were reelected: A. T. Bennett, vice 
president-general manager of operations: 
Howard Berry, vice president and treas- 
urer; D. W. Drummond, vice president- 
general manager of sales; J. V. Joyce, vice 
president and comptroller; E. E. Routh, 
vice president-director of sales; and A. P. 
Winsor, secretary. 


Pantasote Co., Passaic, N. J., has 
moved the office of Vice President R. M. 
McGuire to Detroit, Mich., to handle the 
company’s growing automotive business 
and to direct sales throughout the Mid- 
west. Pantasote produces Lifewall, new 
vinyl wall covering; Lifefloor, vinyl floor 
tile; Pantex, unsupported vinyl film; rail- 
road car curtains and slating and other 
products for the furniture, handbag, auto- 
motive, and other fields. 


Executive Changes at Raybestos 


John F. D. Rohrbach last month was 
elected president of Raybestos- Manhattan, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J. at a meeting of the 
board of directors. He succeeds Sumner 
Simpson, who had been president since the 
formation of the corporation in 1929 and 
who now becomes chairman of the board 
and of the finance committee. 

Mr. Rohrbach, who joined the company 
in 1939, has served as assistant to the 
president, executive vice president, and 
treasurer. Previous to that time he had 
been a senior partner in the accounting 
firm of J. Lee Nicholson & Co., where 
for many years he worked in close asso- 
ciation with Raybestos-Manhattan in_ fin- 
ancial and advisory management capaci- 
ties. 

The office of chairman of the board was 
unoccupied since the death of Col. A. F. 
Townsend in 1940. Other officers named 
at the same meeting were W. H. Dunn, 
former comptroller, who was elected treas- 
urer, and W. W. Kievit, formerly secre- 
tary, who was elected comptroller and 
secretary. 

Two new members added to the board 
of directors were W. S. Simpson, director 
of personnel of The Raybestos Division, 
and George W. Marshall, Jr., general 
manager of the Asbestos Produets Divyi- 
sion. 

Manhattan Rubber has played a part in 
the development of bowling balls for vet- 
erans who have lost both hands. About 
six months ago Harold E. Bork, an arm- 
less veteran, conceived an idea which he 
believed would make bowling possib‘e for 
amputees having artificial arms equipped 
with hooks for “hands. The special spring 
arrangement needed for such a_ bowling 
ball was made by Accurate Spring Co., 
and Mr. Bork soon demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of his idea. The balls he used were 
Manhattan's donated by the Ohio Bowling 
& Billiard Supply Co. and by Universal 

3owling & Billiard Supply Co. The spring 
device will be installed free of charge on 
any bowling ball for double amputee vet- 
erans by the Accurate Spring Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Manhattan Rubber Division also has 
added the Ray-Man \V-Belt to its line of 
industrial rubber products. The new belt 
was developed to meet the need of a belt 
possessing features particularly applicable 
to tough, rugged drives. The engineered 
strength members of the belt have been 
designed for this type of service, and the 
added features of oil, heat, and static re- 
sistance provide a belt suitable for unusual 
service requirements, it is claimed. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., is now producing 
a mattress cover and hospital sheeting of 
unusual strength. Developed at the Fair- 
field, Conn., plant and laboratory of the 
company’s fabrics division, the sheeting 
has a nylon base coated on both sides 
with neoprene; it is sold under the Fair- 
prene trade mark. Development of this 
material began at the request of several 
state mental institutions whose patients 
would tear up ordinary rubber hospital 
sheets. The new sheeting, it is said, has 
very high tensile strength, good abrasion 
resistance, and is resistant to oil, boiling 
water, steam, chemical sterilization, crack- 
ing, peeling, and sticking. For sale as 
Fairprene #9435-N, the sheeting is 36 
inches wide and is available in standard- 
size rolls of 50 yards and half rolls of 25 
yards. 
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Erie Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., has an- 
nounced that Harry L. Showalter, for 
many years associated with the drop 
forging industry in various capacities, has 
joined its staff as sales representative in 
eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, and Delaware. Mr. Showalter served 
as a lieutenant with the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the late war. R. N. Yates is sales 
manager of the Erie company, which manu- 
factures forging hammers and_ hydraulic 


presses. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., held its 
annual shareholders’ meeting on April 13. 
at which two new directors were elected, 
Paul Sowell and Guy GG. Gabrielson. 
President F. E. Schluter informed = stock- 
holders that the plant and product diver- 
sification program of the company made 
possible record sales last year and prom- 
ises continuing growth. Installation of 
new machinery at the Southern Asbestos 
Division has been completed, with a larger 
potential than ever. Rotary hose is now 
in production at the company’s plant in 
Utah, which began operations last No- 
vember, and equipment installation is about 
completed for the manufacture of wire- 
braided and other types of high-pressure 
hose. The company hopes to have the 
Utah plant on at least two shifts before 
the year-end. Mr. Schluter further an- 
nounced that a new line of hydraulic 
brake fluid and brake parts has been 
added to the automotive sales division, 
and the company anticipates the addition 
ot $1,000,000 minimum annual sales vol- 
ume. The Thermoid president foresees no 
severe decline in sales although some soft- 
ening of demand for heavy industrial rub- 
ber products has been experienced, but 
sales of friction materials are expected 
to exceed 1947 figures, and the company’s 
textile division has just completed an ex- 
cellent first quarter. 


The Warwick Chemical Co. division, 
Sun Chemical Corp., has moved its offices 
from 580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 
to the Sun Bldg., 10-10 44th Ave., Long 
Island City, N. Y. The increased scope 
of the Warwick operation necessitated 
these larger quarters. The adjacent facili- 
ties of the laboratories will enable War- 
wick to enlarge its extensive technical 
consumer services. Warwick manufactures 
textile chemicals, including the water re- 
pellents, Impregnole and Norane, plastic 
inks, and organosol dispersions, as well 
as metallic stearates and petroleum waxes. 
Warwick operates manufacturing plants in 
West Warwick and Wood River Junction, 
R. I., and Rock Hill, S. C., as well as 
petroleum refineries at Chanute, Kan., and 
Kilgore, Tex. Sales offices and warehouses 
are located trom coast to coast. 


Earl Bunting, president of O'Sullivan 
Rubber Corp., Winchester, Va., and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 


Natic mal 


\pril 23 was elected managing director ot 
NAM at the board meeting in Detroit, 
Mich. 


Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
start engineering work at once on the 
$4,500,000 government demonstration plant 
for making synthetic liquids fuels at 
Louisiana, Mo. Actual contruction work 
probably will get under way within three 
months, and it is hoped to have the plant 
in operation within 15 months. 
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Changes at U. S. Rubber 


J. F. Hensgen has been appointed special 
mining representative for the midwestern 
division of the United States Rubber Co., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

He will assist engineers in the selec- 
tion of conveyer belting, wire and cable, 
and other rubber products used in the 
coal mines of Kentucky, I[linois, Indiana, 
West Virginia, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
other midwestern states. Mr. Hensgen 
has been associated with U. S. Rubber’s 
St. Louis branch since 1923. 

Lawler B. Reeves, formerly manager of 
farm market sales for the tire division, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
manufacturers sales for the division, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. A native 
of Wapanucka, Okla., Mr. Reeves joined 
U. S. Rubber in 1941 as a salesman at 
Oklahoma City. He obtained a leave of 
absence during the war to serve with the 
Army Air Force. Upon his return to the 
company at the close of the war, Mr. 
Reeves was placed in charge of aircraft 
tire sales and was later appointed mana- 
ger of farm market sales. 

Edward J. Matthews has been appointed 
manager of the shoe products department, 
with full supervision over the production 
and the sale of rubber heels and soles and 
shoe cements, with headquarters at the 
Providence, R. I|., plant. After comple- 
tion of his education at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Mr. Matthews joined Charles A. 
Grosvenor Shoe Co., in 1920, where he 
remained until 1937, when he started with 
U. S. Rubber as manager of shoe product 
development. In recent years he has been 
the company’s representative for the shoe 
manufacturing trade in New England. 

U. S. Rubber has appointed Henry A. 
Rome manager of molded goods sales to 
succeed F. W. Archibald, who is retiring 
after 40 years of service. Mr. Rome be- 
gan his rubber career in 1915 as an or- 
der clerk in the company’s former plant 
at New Durham, N. J. Later he was 
transferred to Cleveland, where he held 
various positions in manufacturing and 
sales. In Cleveland he attended night 
classes at Baldwin-Wallace College, spe- 
cializing in law, and subsequently was ad- 
mitted to the Ohio Bar Association and 
the American Bar Association. He is still 
a member of these organizations. Since 
1931 he has been associated with the 
company’s) molded goods department in 
P assaic, N. Ape 

Mr. Archibald started as a clerk in the 
company’s Boston branch. Later he was 
stationed in New York and Cleveland and 
since 1934 has been manager of molded 
goods sales. 


New Tire Announced 


A new extra-quality low-pressure pas- 
senger-car tire said to give up to 60% 
more safe mileage than ordinary tires 
has been announced by U.S. Rubber. 
Known as the new U. S. Royal Master, 
the new tire combines the riding quali- 
ties of low-pressure construction with 


greater mileage achieved by a 25¢¢ deeper 
tread of specially compounded and long- 
wearing “tempered” rubber. According to 
J. W. MeGovern, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the tire division, the new 
tire is so constructed that the original 
skid protection and safety action of the 
tread can be renewed aiter long mileage 
through a company-sponsored service pro- 


gram among its dealers. The tire com- 


bines the safety features of the former 
Royal Master with low-pressure riding 
comfort and added mileage, Mr. Me- 


Govern said and estimated that it would 


as much safe mileage 
as conventional prewar types. Despite its 
larger size, the new tire fits standard- 
size rims on all present makes of cars. 

A nylon-reinforced V-belt claimed to 
have twice the strength and four times 
the average life of conventional V-belts 
has been developed by U. S. Rubber. The 
belt contains a series of tough nylon cords 
covered with a_ special synthetic rubber 
compound resistant to heat and oils and 
is particularly recommended for power 
transmission on equipment subject to 
rough usage, such as harvesting and pro- 
cessing combines, and railroad, mining, 
oil well, and paper processing machinery. 
Besides high tensile strength, the belt has 
great flexibility and sufficient elasticity to 
absorb shocks. The new belt will be dis- 
tributed under = name of U. S. Royal 
Super Service V-Belt and will be made 
in both “io i and multiple sizes. Its 
price will be about 40° higher than that 
of belts made with standard cotton cord 
construction. 

A new slippery finish for electrical wires 
has been developed by U. S. Rubber to 
make the wire pull more easily through 
sharp bends in conduits. The slippery 
surface is produced by a new wax coat- 
ing on the insulation which is said to 
make the wire slide with one-half to one- 
third the amount of pulling previously 
required. The wax is used on the com- 
pany’s Laytex wire, widely employed in 
homes and commercial buildings, and is 
expected to speed up the installation of 
electrical equipment, particularly in loca- 


give nearly twice 


tions difficult of access and where sharp 
angled conduits are used. 
Neutral-color rubber heels and soles 


with either black or 
recently announced by 
heels and soles 


which harmonize 
brown shoes were 
U. S. Rubber. The new 
are made of natural and synthetic rubber 
combined with plastics, and the neutral 
shade is obtained by scientific blending of 
pigments to produce a color which is 


neither black nor tan. Instead of carbon 
black, new synthetic ingredients are used 
in the manufacturing process to give a 
rubber which will not mark floors. The 


new heels and soles are said to be long 
wearing and highly resilient. Distribution 
to shoe repairmen is to begin immediately. 

The outfield walls at Ebbets Field, home 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team, 
have been padded with chemically blown 
sponge rubber to help protect over-zealous 
outfielders. Produced by U. S. Rubber, the 
rubber padding is one inch thick and 
covered with heavy mildewproot duck 
A waterproof coating of neoprene is used 
on the inside of the duck to give additional 
protection from the weather. The padding 
was made in sections 12 feet long and 50 
inches wide at the company’s Naugatuck, 
Conn., footwear plant, and smaller sec- 
tions were designed to fit irregular areas. 
The padding was installed about 32 inches 
from the ground and is anchored securely 
to the wall. 


Yarnall-Waring Co., Mermaid Lane, 
Philadelphia 18, Pa., last month announced 
these appointments in its sales department: 
R. S. Pollard, formerly of Pyle-National 
Co., now sales manager of the steam 
trap division; Leland C. Campbell, named 
Southwestern representative, working from 
the Dallas sales office; Howard R. Wun- 
ker, sales representative in the company’s 
new Cincinnati office; and J. Frank Long, 
sales representative in the company’s new 
St. Louts office. 
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First Anniversary 
of Texas City Disaster 


On April 16, Texas City, Tex.. observed 
anniversary of the greatest in- 
dustrial disaster in world history. With 





the exception of memorial services for 
i . ° ; 
the 312 persons killed in the explosion, 
it was just another day tor the bustling 
city which has made good its slogan to 
build a greater Texas City. 


( 
Monsanto Chemical Co.’s styrene plant 
suffered the greatest damage, and 145 of 
its personnel were killed and hundreds in- 
jured. The still-unsettled insurance claim 
for Monsanto's loss oe the largest 
ingle risk loss in the history of insur- 
ance, being $22,317,937. The company suf- 
fered a substantial amount of loss in ex- 
cess of the insurance coverage. Earlier in 








the month Monsanto filed a $50,000,000 
damage suit against government for 
oss and da from the de- 
struction of including damages 


loss of profits from the plant, 
loss of services of the skilled person- 
the disaster. This claim was 


killed it 
h including losses 


1 
1c total loss suffered, 
insurance. 

government 


ki 
for t 
covered by 
Stating that the 
of its large manufacture of 


by reason 


ammonium 


nitrate for military explosive purposes had 
knowledge ot the potential hazards of the 
material, the company charged the goy- 
ernment with the responsibility for the 
explosions. The ammonium. nitrate that 
exploded aboard the S.S. Grandcamp ani 
/ had been manutactured, 








oS ia ) } 
packed, and shipped from three govern- 
ment Ordnance Department plants. The 





iaterial had been produced and 
in accordance with government 
tions and instructions and had been shippec 
government bills of lading. 

stated that the ammo 











1 x + e : 

eranules were coated with a 1 
material and packed In papel bags con- 
taining asphalt interlayers, all of whic 


increased combustibility of the product 





tl ility of fire and re- 
plosion. Although the material 
was known to be highly explosive, these 


“fertilizer” 





bags were innocently labeled as 
with no warnings notices 





on tHe bags Or 
com charged. 

On day toll Mon- 
santo announced that the plant would be 
rebuilt on the same site, and plans were 


1 
v 





immediately made to rebuild a virtua 
identical plant Construction began last 


~ peepee steadily. Build- 





1 units are nearing com- 
pletion, a ; is believed that operations 

will start inthe near future. Approximately 
2.000 construction workers have been em 
ployed in the rebuilding. Monsanto em- 
| who had not received other work 
with the company were given first choice 
with the contractors. As old jobs were 
reestablished, the men were called back 
to Monsanto. At present, 258 of the 621 
Monsanto | 





ploves 


employes at the time of the 
disaster are back on their jobs, and 144 
are on contractors’ payrolls. According to 
Plant Manager H. Kk. Eckert, who was 
himself seriously injured in the — blast, 
clearing of the plant was like building it 
in reverse. Work began with equipmen 
that could be l had to buil 


eused, and a 
a plant around what we had left,” he ex- 
plained. 


Changes in Personnel 

Matthews has been appointed 
research for the Merrimac 
division; he succeeds W. S. Wilson, who 
will be free to devote full time to special 
research projects in the paper chemical 
industry and allied fields. Merrimac divi- 
sion, with headquarters in Everett, spe- 
cializes in paper, leather, textile, and sur- 
face coating chemicals as well as in heavy 
chemicals. Dr. Matthews is a graduate 
of Columbia University with an M.A. and 
a Ph.D. in physical-organic chemistry. 
He joined Monsanto after receiving his 
doctorate in 1939. 

Prescott Sandidge has been appointed 
assistant director, with responsibility for 
administrative matters, at the central re- 
search department, Dayton, O. Mr. San- 
didge previously had been executive di- 
rector of the Clinton National Labora- 
tories, operated by Monsanto for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. After gradu- 
ation trom the University of Louisville, 
Mr. Sandidge was employed by Monsanto 
in December, 1923, as an assistant in the 
ngineering department in the Anniston, 
\la., plant. He served in various capacities 
in the Anniston and Camden, N. J., plants 
until 1937, when he became assistant to 
the general manager of the company’s 
phosphate division. In 1939 he was made 


Frederic 
director ot 





comptroller of the plastics division at 
Springfield, Mass.; early in 1942 was 
transterred to a similar position in the 
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Texas City and Marshall, Tex., plants; 
in 1944 became special assistant to the 
comptroller, in charge of war contract 
terminations, at the St. Louis offices; in 
June, 1946, was appointed assistant execu 
tive director at Clinton Laboratories, and, 
in July, 1947, became executive director 
of that operation. 

Rhoderie K. Patrick has been named a 
salesman in the aircraft coating sales de 
yelopment section of the Merrimac Di 

Connected closely with the avia 
tion industry in the Central States for 
several vears, Mr. Patrick has been as- 
siened to sales of Skylac, the division’s 
flame-retarding fabric surface coating for 
aircrait. 

Frederick W. Meuschke has been mad: 
assistant sales promotion manager of th 
plastics division, Mass. He 
has been advertising manager of Rumford 
Chemical Works, Rumford, R. I., for the 
past three years. A native of Richmond, 
Va.. Mr. Meuschke is a graduate of Con 
cordia College and the New York Uni- 
versity School of Marketing. He was as 
sistant advertising manacer of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Co., New York, for six 
years prior to joining Rumford. During 
the war he served at the Armored School, 
for three years, with the 


vision. 


Springfield, 





Fort Knox, Ky. 


rank of capt: 


Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill., has appointed C. C. Wiley, 
heretofore district sales manager at Birm- 
ingham, district sales manager at Balti- 
more, to succeed H. Merrill Bowman, re- 
cently made assistant divisional sales man- 
ager for power transmission, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. James Tommie Bell 
succeeds Mr. Wiley at Birmingham. 

Mr. Wiley started with Link-Belt in 
1926 at the Philadelphia plant as secretary 
to the chief engineer. In 1927 he became 
assistant manager of the Philadelphia 
plant’s factory branch store, was trans- 
ferred to the Pittsburgh office in 1929, 
and was made district sales manager at 
Birmingham in 1946. 

Mr. Bell, a native of Florida, received 
his B.S. in civil engineering at Georgia 
School of Technology in 1942. Then he 
went directly into the U.S. Army, Corps 
of Engineers, serving 35 months overseas 
and was discharged in November, 1945. 
Mr. Bell joined the Link-Belt Atlanta 
plant in January, 1946, where he received 
an intensive training course on the con- 
struction and application of Link-Belt com- 
pany products to all types of industries. 


The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., recently transferred to its plastics 
and industrial chemicals sales staff Lemuel 
D. Harvey, of the Houston, Tex., office; 
while Walter A. Sheehan, of the Boston, 
Mass., office also has assumed new duties 
as a plastics and protective coatings sales- 
man. 


Precision Scientific Co., 3737 W. Cort- 
land St., Chicago 47, Ill., has appointed 

S. Agruss director of the research and 
development department. Previously Dr. 
\gruss had been a consultant in the field 
of petroleum technology and chemistry 
and also research supervisor with the 
Pure Oil Co. for ten years. During the 
war, he was a member of the Petroleum 
Industry War Council as well as associ- 
ated with the Manhattan Project. 
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John O'Neil 


General Tire Elections 


The board of directors of The 
al Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, reelected 
intact at the annual shareholders’ meeting 
last month, named John O'Neil, son. ot 
"alli O'Neil, president, as treasurer 
of the company. The younger Mr. O'Neil 
succeeds Wintred E. Fouse, who witl 
President O'Neil, was cofounder of the 
company in September, 1915. 

While appointing John O'Neil, a 30-year 
old World War II veteran, to the treasur- 
ership, the directors renamed Mr. Fous« 
as a vice president and also reelected all 
other officers. W. O'Neil, renamed by the 
shareholders as chairman of the board, 
was also reelected president and general 
manager, the capacity he has held since 
the formation of the company. Other of- 
ficers reelected follow: C. J. Jahant, ee 
McQueen, S. S. Poor, D. A. Kimball. 
and C. F. O'Neil, vice presidents; Hayes 
R. Jenkins, secretary; F. W. Knowlton, 
assistant secretary; and T. S. Clark, assis 
tant treasurer. 

r. Fouse, now 70 years of age, also 
will continue as a member of the board 
of directors. 

Other directors reclected were: 
Jahant, McQueen, Poor, Jenkins, C.F. 
O'Neil, Robert Iredell, Joseph R. Kraus, 
and Howard Jordan. 

In addressing the shareholders President 
O'Neil said: 

“The rubber business is back to normal, 
and despite the normally slow winter in 
sales, we are confident that warm weather 
will bring a buying spree in tires. Our 
sales so tar in 1948 in products other 
than tires are ahead of last year’s record 
volume.” 

W. O'Neil’s third son, John O'Neil, was 
graduated irom Holy Cross College in 
1938 with an A.B. degree. He also is a 
graduate from the Harvard Law School, 
completing this training in 1941, just prior 
to entering the service. The new General 
treasurer, just back from a business trip 
to Venezuela, served as a lieutenant in the 
air-sea rescue division of the Coast Guard 
He has been associated with the company’s 
treasury department since he was released 
from active duty. He is unmarried. 

Two promotions in the manufacturing 
personnel of General Tire’s foreign opera- 
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tions were announced last month by A. W. 
Phillips, manager of manufacturing. How- 
ard Swires, 
perintendent oi 
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Pyramid Rubber Co., Rav manu 
facturer of Evenflo Nursers, according 
President R. \ \skar l ip] 

Ben R. Frost general sale 

Gerald Prager ea 
tive. Mr. Frost, 
from the Cleveland divisior 
tainer Corp., is well acquainted with the 
wholesale ar l ed 
ment " syndicate trade throug! 
his former connection with MeKesson and 
Robbins. Mr. Prager has h 1any : 








store 






ears 
eee a ee ] 
experience Calling on the ‘tall < r1€ 
sale trade. He will make his headquarters 
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in New York, N. 


The Highway Traveler, the new de 
luxe 50-passenger compartment coach re 
cently announced by Greyhound Corp., 11 
corporates Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
and Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. devel 
opments which are considered important 
contributions to transportation safety. The 
new coac lirestone’s Wire Cord 
tires and newly perfected crashproof gaso- 
line tank. The Wire Cord tires re 
cently completed satisfactorily a 100,000- 
mile high-speed test in cooperation with 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines. The Fire- 


adaptation of 
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1 uses 


stone gasoline tank is an 
many of the features of the self-sealing fuel 
tanks used in combat planes. The weight 
of the tank has been considerably reduced, 
and the self-sealing features have been 
developed into resiliency tf in | 
with bus and motor transport needs 


factors in 





resiliency otf the tank is increased 
the use of a non-rig 
stallation. Other m« 
have been equi 
11.00-19, white — si 





suspension 
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s of the new coac 
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ith special Goodveal 


ewall, \ll- Weather 


tread, nylon cord tires, with Goodyear 
LifeGuard safety tubes in the two tront 
tires for added safety. The new coac 


will tour throughout the nation tor demon- 
stration purposes. 
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A. Schulman, Inc., Akron, has ad 
vanced Eugene Slingluff to the position 
depart- 
division 


ling] 

anager of Schulman’s new 
nent, new and machinery 
. tf is also general sales mana 
company's plastics division 
department, under Mr. Sling 


pron sales of rubber and 
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Seiberling Rubber Co.. Akron 9, has 


launched a campaign to make every filling 
station attendant and tire salesman in 
the country a automotive 
safety. The company has asked its dealers 
to close every customer contact with the 
phrase, “Safe driving to you!” In a lettet 
to dealers, LL. M. Seiberling, company 
urged that sales employes 
remark, pre- 
when the customer is in his car 
1 enough to prevent 
a dangerous accident,” Mr. Seiberling said. 

Phe company is writing other tire man- 
oil companies, and other firms 
distribution in the automo 
that they have their 
7 phrase 


spokesman tor 


Manager, 


sales 
use the phrase as a parting 
terably 
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Discharging a Szegvari 
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Laboratory Attritor in Preparation of a 
Latex Dispersion in American Anode’s New Laboratory 








The “New Looks” of 1923 and 1948 in 

Women’s Fashions and Dayton Rubber Co. 

Tires; Illustrated are Dayton’s Low-Pressure 

Tire of 1923 and the New Super Low- 
Pressure Autocrat Tire 


cil’s nationwide campaign to prevent trat- 
fic accidents. 


Seiberling held its annual meeting of 





stockholders on April 12 at which Warren 
H. Snow, president of E. H. Rollins & 
Inc.. New York investment. firm, 
was elected a director. All other direc 
tors were reelected, bringing the total this 
year to nine, as against eight last) year. 
Reelected members include: FF. A. Seiber 
ling, reelected chairman for his eleventh 
consecutive term; J. P. Seiberling, presi- 
dent for the same period; H. P. Schrank, 
vice president in charge of production; 
J. L. Cochrun, vice president in 
R. J. Thomas, vice president and 
Blinn, chairman of Ohio 
Edison Co.; Robert Guinther, Akron. at- 
torney’ and company counsel; and L. M. 
Seiberling, sales manager. 

FA. and J. P. Setberling and Mr. 
Blinn continue as executive committee 

Present officers of the company were re- 
elected at a directors’ meeting which fol- 
lowed the stockholders’ session. Officers 
besides the board members include: C. E. 
Jones, vice president and comptroller ; W. P. 
Seiberling, secretary; H. E. Thomas, as- 
sistant secretary and assistant treasurer; 
J. W. Dessecker, assistant secretary ; and 
\W. H. Oburn, assistant treasurer. 

The Seiberling company, according to 
Vice President Schrank, on April 26 in- 
creased its work schedule for all tire manu- 
facturing operations from a five- to a six- 
day week. 


Sons, 


charge 
of sales; 
treasurer; A. C 


L. L. Smith, treasurer of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, completed 40 years 
with the company on April 6. He had 
joined Goodrich as a tire adjuster im- 
mediately after his graduation from school 
in 1908 and was named assistant mana- 
ger of the Kansas City district the same 
vear. As a_ sales supervisor, he trav- 
eled extensively in the Midwest for sev- 
eral years before being transferred in 1915 
to the company’s Akron offices as a credit 
man. In 1918 he became a general credit 
manager, in 1920 assistant treasurer, and 
in December, 1940, treasurer. 


American Anode, Inc., manufacturer of 
latices and mixes of crude and American 
rubbers, as well as water cements and 
suspensions of various types, has opened 
a new development laboratory at 1031 
Grant St.. Akron. Some of the operations 
of the laboratory are shown below. 





Preparing a Latex Crib Tey by the Anode Coagulant Deposition 
Process in American Anode’s New Laboratory 
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Cuts Migration Troubles In GR-5S Sponge 


CIRCOSOL-2XH... 


Used by Leading Manufacturers of Sponge Rubber 


‘Our chief reason for using Circosol-2XH,"’ says the research director of a 
prominent manufacturer of rubber sponge, ‘‘is that it is less migratory.” 


This Company uses Circosol-2XH in processing sponge rubber which 
is later cemented in place with the common reclaim rosin-type adhesives. 


After testing Circosol-2XH they found it softened the rubber satis- 
factorily and did not migrate, “‘bloom"’ or affect the cement as ordinary 
processing oils did. Circosol-2XH gives them a margin of safety in manu- 
facturing and helps to make possible higher production and more satis- 
factery application. 


Circosol-2XH is a processing aid, refined by Sun as an elasticator 
for GR-S. It is widely used throughout the industry to speed up processing 
and to increase the resiliency of finished GR-S products. For complete 
information on Circosol-2XH and other ‘‘Job Proved"’ Sun processing aids 
for rubber, write Department RW-S. 


SUN OIL COMPANY « Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 

























































Goodyear Reelects Officers; New Developments Reported 
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born, manager of Goodyear's hose depart- 
ment, said would be produced as both 
original and replacement equipment tor 
the automotive industry. 

District sales managers attending the 
conference included Hi. 4; Mackin, New 
York. W. D. Bradshaw, Boston, R. B. 
Warren, Pittsburgh, W. H. Summers, 
Cleveland, L. W. Rasor, Charlotte, N. C., 
and J. E. Ragan, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles A. Oostdyk, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed tank lining field engineer for the 
west coast district of Goodyear mechani- 
cal goods division. This is a new post 
in the company’s west coast district. 
Mr. Oostdyk will supplement the work of 
Goodyear engineers in Akron and Los 
Angeles and supervise the installation of 
rubber-lined equipment. His headquarters 
will be in Los Angeles, where he will be 
responsible to R. G. Abbott, Goodyear 
district manager. A native of Detroit, 
Mr. Oostdyk studied mechanical engineer- 
ing atthe University of Michigan and 
served three years overseas as a meteorol- 
ogist: with the Army air force. He joined 
Goodyear in Akron a year ago. 

Charles B. Miller has been appointed 
district sales manager of the mechanical 
division at Chicago. The district 
embraces Illinois, Wisconsin, and south- 
ern Indiana. Mr. Miller succeeds Guy E. 
McMahon, who will remain in Chicago 
as special representative for Goodyear 
industrial rubber products. Mr. Miller has 
been with Goodyear since 1937, most re- 
cently as Akron area field representative 
for the company’s mechanical goods divi- 
ion. He is succeeded in Akron by Wil- 
*. Burdick, who joined the company 


goods 


Robert Crafts, since 1935 an associate 
attorney with the firm of Jones, Day, 
Cockley & Reavis, in Cleveland, has been 
appointed a member of the law department 
of the Goodyear company. Mr. Crafts 
was born in Oberlin, O., April 12, 1910. 
Attending Yale University, he attained his 
B.A. degree in 1932 and his law degree 
in 1935. A veteran of World War II, 
Mr. Crafts is a lieutenant commander in 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. He went on 
active duty in October, 1942. 

» chemical products division last month 
added two sales representatives to the build- 
ers’ supply and flooring department: Ken 
neth |. Whisler, who will handle sales con- 
tacts in the eastern division of the United 








States: and W. George Sigler, who will 
| r work in the ral division. 
headquz in Akron. 

comes to Goodyear after 


another rubber com pan ly ; 


was formerly assoc 





steel warehousing oi 
has been made manager 
distribution to 
Other appointments 
hoads, tire merchandise 
D. W. Bonsall, Jr., 
goods merchandi 
W. Young, chemical 
merchandise distribution mana- 
ger. All three will report to Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. Thomas joined the company as a 
clerk in 1913, served in various capacities 
in merchandise distribution until 1925, 
when he was named assistant manager 
of that department, and became manager 
of mechanical goods merchandise in 1938. 

Mr. Rhoads began with Goodyear in 1932 
in the shipping room at Milwaukee. He 
later served as clerk in the South Bend, 
Ind., and Columbus, O., stores, spent a 
year on the production squadron at Akron, 
and worked consecutively as clerk, section 





succeed tiie 








head, chiet clerk, and assistant manager 
of merchandise distribution department 

Mr. Bonsall, with the company since 
June, 1933, served in various assignments 
in the payroll and addressograph depart 
ments. In 1940 he transferred to mechani 
cal goods merchandise, working as iis. 
patcher, coordinator, and foreman, He was 
operating manager of the chemical products 
merchandise department at the time of his 
recent appointment. 

Mr. Young, formerly manager of gen- 
eral merchandise and material control at 
the Goodyear plant in Lincoln, Neb., is 
succeeded there by R. G. Olds, foreman in 
merchandise control at Akron. Mr. Young 
has been with Goodyear since June, 1935. 
Before going to Lincoln, in 1943, he was 
a member of the production squadron and 
the priorities department. 

Mr. Olds joined the company in Sep- 
tember, 1925, as a factory clerk. He served 
in clerical positions in the production con- 
trol department, the packing department, 
and mechanical goods merchandise divi- 
sion. In 1941 he was named head sched- 
uler of the latter and was elevated to 
foreman in 1946. 

Earl T. Stolberg has been production 
manager of Goodyear’s factory at Cali, 
Colombia, South America, which plant 
produces tires, tubes, shoe products, and 
tire repair materials. Native of Iron 
Mountain, Mich., and a graduate of Mar- 
quette University. Mr. Stolberg joined 
Goodyear in Akron in 1941. In 1944 he 
won the company’s P. W. Litchfield medal 
of merit as the outstanding production 
training squadron graduate. Since then 
he has been a foreman and an instructor 
at the company’s industrial university. 

Gor dy ear recently honored the following 
veteran employes with service pins: 30 
years, George L. W. Webster, general 
credit manager; W. C. Killick, mechani- 
cal goods salesman, Charlotte, N. C.; 
E. V. Hite, district operating manager, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Harry J. Ryan, 
district manager, New York, N. Y.: 
Charles W. Ashbaugh, field representa- 
tive for truck tires, St. Louis; 35 years, 
\rthur H. Lindus, mechanical goods sales 
staff, Akron; A. G. Cameron, vice presi- 
dent and general manager, The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Export Co., Akron. — 


Improved Mechanical Rubber Goods 


Rubber pi e developed by Goodyez ir hose 
engineers has been installed successfully in 
the Warner Collieries Co.’s Wolf Run coal 
mine, near Amsterdam, O., to replace a 
600-foot metal pipe line used in ejecting 
acidic water. The water is of such high 
acid content that conventional pipe was 





perforated within two weeks, according to 
Robert Featheringham, mine superintendent. 
Especially compounded to conduct corro 


sive chemicals, the rubber pipe: was in 
stalled in a single line of eight sections. 
totaling 380 feet and running from the 
pump up through the air shaft to dis- 

1 above ground. Flexibility of the 
hose, called Diversipipe, permitted use of 
air shaft route, shortening the old line by 
220 feet. A novel installation feature, de 
signed by Goodyear engineers, enabled thé 
four-inch rubber pipe 
tically in the shaft, supported on either 
side by parallel steel cables. 

A new glass cord steam hose is being 
produced by Goodyear as a result of joint 
research conducted by the company and 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. Produc- 
tion of the hose is carried on in Good 
year’s mechanical goods division where a 
horizontal braider braids Fiberglas cord 
around a rubber tube which forms the in- 





to be suspended ver- 
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When deciding on a material for the gasket 
of their famous pressure cooker, the 
Ekeo Products Company chose a 


Perbunan composition because it: 


Does not swell, soften or lose its shape 
under pressure at 250> F. even when 
e exposed to most vegetable and animal 


fats and oils. 


Does not harden or become brittle in 
ause or when exposed to air. 


Has no taste or odor, even when boiled 


3 in water for long periods of time: not 
° 


harmed by washing in hot, soapy water. 


gasket can Has good physical properties such as: 
a yo high tear resistance, (b) good 
¢ tensile strength, (c) good elongation. 


k } > - > . > o 
Materially reduced the manufac turing 


. a of the Ekco Pressure Cooker. 
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The Biggest Name 
in Housewares 


Other manufacturers are finding new uses for versatile Perbunan 
every day. They like its toughness and the way it stands up 
under severe heat, cold and a wide variety of oils. acids. and 
ereases...and they like its ready adaptability to the many 





complex molded shapes of resilient engineering materials. 
NEW FEATURE: Perbunan’s new stabilizer permits the use of 

a wide variety of delicate shades that retain their original color. 
Maybe there’s a place in your business where the use of 





versatile Perbunan in a plastics or rubber part may save you 
plenty... both in initial cost and replacements. We will be 
elad to give you all the information you need. 
THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS AIR, 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y. SUN. WATER. HEAT. COLD AND TIME 
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\nother machine puts 
an outer layer of rubber over braided 
cord, completing the hose. In the develop- 
ment of this hose, a solution was reached 
to the problem confronting many indus- 
tries, particularly the petroleum industry. 
These industries require a hose that can 
be used to conduct saturated steam under 
high pressure. This hose must be strong 
enough to withstand steam pressure with- 
out blowouts, must be flexible, must not 
be too bulky and must withstand mechani- 
cal breakdown due to constant flexing. In 
the past such hose made with cotton fabric 
quickly lost their strength at temperatures 
over 250° F. Wire fabrics possess the 
necessary strength, but not the desired 
flexibility. Steam hose made with asbestos 
fabric and yarn has been used, but is too 
bulky. According to H. E. Morse, devel- 
opment manager ot Goodyear’s mechanical 
goods division, Fiberglas cords are an 
ideal solution since they are only 0.025- 
inch in diameter and result in a wall only 
9/32-inch thick. Coating the Fiberglas 
varn with rubber is an important step in 
the process because it prevents the develop- 
ment of friction between individual cords in 
the finished hose. Mr. Morse also said that 
the new hose will carry saturated steam at 
a temperature of 388° F.and pressure of 200 
pounds. In tests the hose has stood up 
under 300 hours of continuous flexing at 
200 pounds’ working pressure. 

After exhaustive tests at Granby Dam, 
Colo., and other construction projects, 
Goodyear’s mechanical good division an- 
nounced the development of a new type 
of tread-stock cover for its Redwing air 
hose line. According to R. W. Sanborn, 
manager of Goodyear’s hose department, 
the new hose cover utilizes a cushioning 
stock similar to that developed by the 
company for its tire treads. Softness of 
this heavy-gage stock affords maximum 
resistance to extreme abrasion and goug- 
ing common to most air service conditions. 
The hose is reinforced with a cabled cot- 
ton body for greater carcass strength and 
flexibility, and the seamless tube is un- 
affected by lubricants. The hose is manu- 
factured in two types: two-braid standard 
for pneumatic tool service; and three-braid 
heavy duty for air drill usage. 

Navy seaplanes can now carry complete 
docking facilities along with them to ad- 
vanced bases because of an inflatable, rub- 
berized fabric dock with plywood decking, 
light enough for air transport, that has 
been developed jointly by the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics and Goodyear. The 
new seaplane floating dock is constructed 
of nylon coated fabric pontoons covered 
with a marine-grade plywood. When com- 
pletely assembled, nine of the pontoons are 
arranged together to form an elongated 
“U” shaped floating dock large enough 
to accommodate the huge “Mars” flying 
boat. To provide necessary resistance to 
salt water deterioration and give a steady 
footing for handling crews,.the plywood 
deck panels are covered with a_ plastic 
impregnated paper and finis! hed with Dek- 
tred, a rubber based safety footing devel- 
ped by Goodyear 

Homes of the future may heated as 
simply turning on a light switch by 
herm, developed by Goodyear’s 
products division. The material 
and develops heat 
urrent. In construc- 
connections 
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Goodyear’s New Pliotherm Panels Provide 
Radiant Heating 


It can be easily combined with wall board, 
wood panels, rubber and plastic wall cov- 
erings, moldings, and the like. Test  in- 
stallations have already been made success- 
fully in a number of homes as supplements 
to regular heating systems, according to 
H. R. Thies, manager of Goodyear’s plas- 
tics and coatings department. Pliotl.rm 
paneling can accomplish the complete heat- 
ing of homes, particularly in mild climates, 
it is claimed, and in more severe climates 
is suited for supplementary heating of in- 
dividual rooms, nurseries, milk houses and 
other farm buildings, and small workshops. 
as well as in bus, airplane, or railway cars. 

Goodyear's chemical products division 
has assumed a formidable position in the 
furniture cushioning field by a = multi- 
million-dollar expansion of its Airfoam 
production facilities. Runs are now be- 
ing made on revolutionary new continuous 
production lines, expected to triple the 
company’s present foamed rubber output. 
In addition to furniture, Goodyear sees an 
increased sales potential in the transporta- 
tion field, in which it is already well es- 
tablished, and in the mattress industry, 
to which it offers Airfoam for inclusion 
in the manufacturer's regular mattress 
lines. According to R. C. Hogan, mana- 
ger of Airfoam sales, a number of lead- 
ing furniture manufacturers are already 
making use of the cushioning, and Good- 
year plans an intensive educational and 
sales program throughout the entire fur- 
niture industry. While Airfoam is ad- 
mittedly more expensive than other types 
of cushioning materials, the furniture in- 
dustry is discovering that in a great many 
types of furniture the cost differential on 
materials is overcome by reduced labor 
costs and by vastly improved seating com- 
fort, longer wearing qualities, and inherent 
cleanliness, Mr. Hogan said. 


Firestone Adding to Its Lines 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
\kron, has expanded its line of passenger- 
car tires by the addition of two new tires, 
the Super-Champion and the Standard, 
both in the low-price field. The retail 
price of the 6.00-16 Super-Champion was 
said to be $13.95, and the Standard will 
sell for $12.40. According to H. D. Tomp- 
kins, vice president in charge of sales, 
this adding of the new tires by the com- 
pany serves a double purpose: it places 


in a fully competitive 
enables the motorist to 
quality tire at the 
lowest possible price. Featuring an eight- 
rib, deep, non-skid tread, the Super- 
Champion has two extra plies under the 
tread, and its Safti-Locked, Gum-Dipped 
cord body gives increased resistance to 
impact and breaks. The Standard tire has 
a new, sturdy, curve-safe, non-skid tread. 
Both new tires carry the usual Firestone 
lifetime guarantee. 

Thousands of dollars and manhours can 
now be saved by a new dynamometer 
which is said to measure more accur- 
ately horsepower requirements for heavy- 
duty earth-moving and construction ve- 
hicles than any previous piece of testing 
equipment. Designed and built by Fire- 
stone, the new dynamometer is more than 
twice the size of any similar type of meas- 
urement device and has a drawbar pull 
measurement capacity of 100,000 pounds, 
enough to test horsepower requirements 
of the largest units currently manutac- 
tured. Inaccurate job rating ot equipment 
has long been the major cause of lost 
manhours in construction work. Until now 
the only method for testing new equip- 
ment has been by inaccurate dead weight 
and trial and error tests. The new dyna- 
mometer, it is claimed, accurately charts 
and permanently records drawbar pull and 
horsepower under all conditions. Because 
the machine also tests tractive ability of 
heavy-duty tires, it is useful in_ solving 
traction problems confronting heavy equip- 
ment manufacturers. 

Track-type landing gears, which Gen- 
eral George C. Kenney claims would have 
saved six months in the island-hopping 
air offensive against Japan, are now 
receiving serious consideration by most 
companies building large transport planes. 
Proved experimentally during the war, the 
endless rubber belt type of landing gear. 
nicknamed “flying runways,” will permit 
large transport craft to land and take off 
at sod and dirt airstrips. A Firestone de- 
velopment, this new-type landing gear may 
replace conventional wheels and tires on 
most large aircraft in future designs. 
Listed advantages of the track-type land- 
ing gear are: (1) ability to operate from 
sand, dirt, and sod, sinking less than one- 
third much as tires; (2) enables the 
heaviest planes to operate from existing 
runways by spreading load over approxi- 
mately 250° greater runway surface; (3) 
eliminates bounce from hot landings; 
(4) virtually eliminates danger of ground 
loops; (5) reduces maintenance by elim- 
inating blowouts and punctures and is less 
vulnerable to gun fire than tires; (6) com- 
pactness permits retraction into smaller 
wing or nacelle wells; (7) gives greater 
stability when striking ground obstacles; 
(8) gives more efficient breaking because 
of larger ground contact area, and better 
cooling of brakes because of better heat 
dissipation; and (9) shows less wear than 
a tire because it 1s cooler running. The 
gear was developed by Firestone as an 
endless belt) of rubber reinforced with 
wire cord plies and grooved to fit into 
\-shaped bogey rollers. 


Firestone dealers 
position, and it 


choose the highest 


as 


third 
Ser- 


Firestone recently received its 
\ward of Honor for Distinguished 
vice to Safety from the National Safety 
Council. J. E. Trainer, Firestone vice 
president in charge of production, received 
the award from William \. Irvin, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the Coun- 
cil, during the broadcast of the “Voice 
of Firestone” radio program on April 5 
In making the presentation 


Mr. Irvin 
praised Firestone for its splendid overall 
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122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


(No. 4 of a series) 


NEITHER ONE THING NOR THE OTHER 


\ Birds and the Beasts were about to begin a great 


Conflict and the Bat hesitated to join either side. 


To the Birds, he said, “I’m a Beast,” and to the Beasts 
he said, “But I am a Bird.” 


Luckily, peace was made and no battle took place. 


The Bat came to the Birds and wished to take part in 
their rejoicings but they turned against him and he had 
to fly away. 

The Bat went to the Beasts but they tried to tear him to pieces. 


“Ah.” said the Bat. “I see now that he who is neither 
one thing nor the other has no friends.” 


* * * 


In business, firmness of conviction 


is the keystone of success. 
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safety prog 23 plants Three managerial changes in 
n 13 s s Firestone’s Service Stores were announced last month 
requency ‘ 1947 was by J. N. Mullan, director of the Service 
»g hile Stores Division. Julius Sabo, tormerly a 
atest ( ; 9 salesman in the Newark store, has been 
it aniwen accidents named manager of that outlet; while Rob- 
nthe rubte 28 per mil- ert E. Arnold has been made manager of 
5 nited States all the store in Carlisle, Pa. Frank Moler 
lustry average to be 14.16 becomes manager of the Columbus store, 
Ps ectoni inted Interstate En succeeding William S. Rowley, who will 
sineering Cot - facturer and Work directly under Mr. Mullan coordina- 
ting activities of the four Pharis Service 


the lirestone air- a 
Columbus, and 








1 1 S Ss .- > * aan el 
plane brake assembly used >tores, located in Newark, . Se 
iall weanasviaind i eelnte “Glanke tind Cincinnati, O.. and (¢ arlisle, Pa, Phese 
etait Pa it iso taka Sele stores serve independent _tire dealers in 
geographical areas in which they are lo- 


ig to John Koster, 


cated. 
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Pharis Offers New Tire 


NEW ENGLAND 


Howard Joins Canfield 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., New- 
ark, in its recent annual report to stock- 
holders announced that owing to the 
sonal fluctuations of the tire business com- 


Sea- 

































vany directors hereafter \ onside E , 
iced ae neo concn a a _ The H. O Cantield Co., Bridgeport, 
quarterly as in the past. The company Conn., manutacturer of rubber products, 
als steps to diversify the prod- has appointed Eliot _W. Howard sales 
"cts actures and sells. after com- ™anager in charge of both the industrial 
pletion of an improvement and expansion and trade division sales, it was announced 
program last year. Among these new last month from the New York, N. Y., 
products are an improved type of radia- sales office, at 444 Madison Ave., by 
tor hose and several plastic items. The Charles W. Wyman, execut've vice presi- 
Pharis organization includes also the ‘ent of the company. Mr. Howard's pre- 
rials Division af idvewan, vious position was sales manager ot Fire- 

The Carlisle Tire Stone Rubber & Latex Products Co. and 

Firestone Industrial Products Co. He was 

nnounced the with Firestone for the last eight years. 

Se SSeS Prior to that he had been with the Dewey 

4 months sy & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

manufacturer. Mr. Howard is a graduate of North- 

eastern Univers ty and attended Massa- 


em Pitner, ; ages 
Pd Institute of Technology Gradu- 
ate School. 
announcing the appointment Mr. Wy- 
1: “\With his extensive backs round 
in both sales and production of rubber 
items, Mr. Howard should prove of great 
service to H. O. Canfield customers in 
| ing them both select and determine 
¢ the exact rubber product most suitable to 
their needs. lt is Mr. Howard's intenti 
an extensive customer service 
vhich will industrial 
facturing precisely 


duct is best for their 


chusetts 











advise 





companies 





needs. 






apes a 
ts s ssures t principal reason for setting up 
t s an irtment,” continued Mr. Wyman, 

2 S S in our opinion the era of pre- 

to abs S S I 5 igzac ned manufacture is at hand. Even be- 
ges } Q S varv j a product has reached its final blue- 

‘ print stage and tooling up has begun, the 

-ontractors of all component parts will 

a larger and larger part. They will 





i 
product's 


expedite the development by 
cooperation with the manufacturer right 
trom the start in setting up the compo- 





ageous and economi- 
production of the finished job. That is 
we plan to do at H. O. Canfield. 
s why we feel that H. O. Canfield 
prove of even greater service to its 
industrial customers from 


nents for most advant 





coast to 


Lumar Products Co., 14 Sixth St. 
Bridgeport 7, Conn., manufacturer of toy 
balloons and rubber specialties, has opened 
a general sales office in New York, N. Y., 
at 62 William St. The office is under the 
supervision of the company’s general sales 
manager, Milton R. Adler. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Voit Acquires Huntington 


W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., 1600 E. 25th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., last month celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary by taking over 
the facilities of Huntington Rubber Co., 
4010 Whiteside Rd., Los Angeles, as part 
of its expansion program to meet demand 
for Voit athletic products. In announcing 
the transaction, Page Parker, Voit vice 
president, stated that the acquisition of 
additional heavy equipment will enable 
Voit to expand its production to keep 
up with school and retailers’ orders for 
the rubber-covered athletic balls developed 
by the late W. J. Voit, who founded the 
company in 1923 and developed the balls 
for which the company is so well known. 

Then World War II channeled all Voit 
athletic equipment to the Armed Services. 
Unable to keep abreast of war demands, 
the company licensed its patents and re- 
search files to other concerns wishing to 
enter the field. 

‘These companies are 
ber-covered equipment,” 
D. Voit, son of the founder and now 
president of the firm, “and the healthy 
competition resulting has helped us im- 
prove our products to the benefit of the 
general public.” 

During the war the company also made 
many molded rubber parts for airplanes. 

Tire repair materials, the company’s first 
product, are still a major item of Voit 
output, which with the acquisition of the 
Huntington Rubber Co., to be operated 
as the Huntington Rubber Division, will 


still making rub- 
reports Willard 


be expanded to include rubber floor tiling 
and garden hose. 
D. T. Starr has received a_ building 


permit for construction of a rubber pro- 
cessing factory in Monrovia, Calif. The 
corrugated metal structure, to be 80 by 
81 feet, will cost $12,062 





CANADA 


GR-S Lignin Masterbatch 


months of 
has succeeded 


Culminating 18 research, 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia, Ont., 
in producing GR-S lignin masterbatch on 
a pilot-plant scale and is now preparing 
quantities for commercial evaluation, it 
was announced by J. R. Nicholson, 
tive vice president. The work making pos- 
sible this development in the use of lig 
as a reinforcing agent was a joint effort 


execti- 





of the research staffs of Polymer and 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Corn- 
wall, Ont. In laboratory tests the new 


masterbatch shows promising possibilities. 
Tests seem to indicate that the lignin is 
capable of reinforcing GR-S to an extent 
comparable with that of the best grades of 
carbon black. By use of the masterbatcl 

it is possible that high-strength GR-S com- 
pounds may be produced in light colors. 
The new development has great commer 
cial significance in view of the potential 
availability of lignin and the increasing 
scarcity of high-quality carbon black. 
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RUBBER CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


BOUND BROOK . NEW JERSEY 


May, 1948 


MBT (MERCAPTOBENZOTHIAZOLE) 


TOMIGTS 5 0. 6 6 + 8 66% te 0 


MBTS (BEeNZzOTHIAZYLDISULFIDE) 


Ton lots. . . an 
Lessthantonlots ....-«s-eecsece o/¢ pet lb 


Add 1 cent per Ib. for West Coast. 
Shipments FOB, Bound Brook. Freight allowed. 
Shipments from warehouse points FOB warehouse, 


Terms: Net cash 30 days. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: 
Akron Chemical Company, Akron, Ohio «¢ Ernest Jacoby 
& Company, Boston, Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. ° H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
e H. M. Royal, Inc., Trenton, N. J. © In Canada: St. 


Lawrence Chemicol Company, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


o 0 o « afte per. 


Less than ton lots . « 2 ee ee © 0 0 0 o 29 per ib. 


e 0 0 « 356 per ib. 
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Naugatuck Chemicals, division of Do- 
minion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ont., 
has appointed Alan R. Clark sales mana- 
ger of rubber chemicals. Prior to join- 
ing Naugatuck, Mr. Clark had been asso- 
ciated with sales of chemicals to the rub- 
ber, paint, and chemical industries in the 
Toronto district for more than a decade. 





OBITUARY 


Frank G. Schenuit 


HEART attack caused the death, on 

March 30, of Frank G. Schenuit, 
president of The Frank G. Schenuit Rub- 
ber Co., which he had founded in 1912 
in Baltimore, Md. The deceased was born 
there on November 18, 1896, and attended 
the local schools. 

Mr. Schenuit was deeply interested in 
flying and obtained his first license in 
1915. He also belonged to the Maryland 
Yacht, Gibson Island, and Maryland Fly- 
ing clubs and the N. A. A. 

Funeral services and burial took place 
in his native city en April 2. 

He leaves his wife and three daughters. 


L. N. Brennan 
AWRENCE N. BRENNAN, 33, as- 


sistant treasurer of United States 
Rubber Export Company, Ltd., died April 
17 at the company’s offices in Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N. Y. Mr. Brennan 
joined the organization in 1920 to do credit 
and collection work and later he became 
manager of the collections department. 
In 1936 he was promoted to assistant 
treasurer. 

The deceased was born in Yonkers, 
N. Y¥.. and educated in public schools 
there. He served overseas in World War 
I. Since then he has been active in war 
veterans affairs in Yonkers. He was a 
past commander of Post No. 7, American 
Legion, and of the General Committee 
ot War Veterans Organizations and was 
formerly chairman of the Joint Veterans 
Relief Administration, Yonkers. 

Surviving are his mother, his 
a son, two daughters, and a sister. 


wife, 


Leslie B. Gordon 


ESLIE B. GORDON, director of 
engineering tor Dayton Rubber Co., 


Dayton, O., died suddenly of a_ heart 
attack in his home on Aprif 8. Funeral 
services and burial took place April 10 


in Cumberland, Md. 

\ graduate of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute in 1912, with a degree in electrical 
and mechanical engineering, Mr. Gordon 
trom 1923 until 1942 was director of en- 
gineering for Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 
Cumberland. As vice president in charge 
of Navy production, the deceased next was 
with Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
trom July, 1942, until August, 1943, when 
he became vice president in charge of 
Navy contracts for Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Co. From there he went to Davton 
Rubber on October 1, 1945. Mr. Gordon 
also served for a time as consulting en- 
gineer for Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co.. 
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Mansfield, O. His articles on technical 
subjects have appeared in many national 
technical journals. 

le was a 32nd degree Mason, a mem- 
ber of Cleveland City Lodge 15, F&AM., 
Glenville Chapter 197, RAM, the Shrine 
in Cleveland, and the Scottish Rite in 


Dayton. He also belonged to the Am- 
erican Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
Southern) Ohio Rubber Group, Dayton 


Mother Church 
Boston, Mass. 
MeAlester, 


Foremen’s Club, and the 
of Christian Science in 
Mr. Gordon was born = in 
Okla., in 1991, 
Surviving are his wife and two brothers. 





FINANCIAL 


American Wringer Co., Inc., Woon- 
socket, R. I. For 1947: net profit, $949,- 
504, equal to $3.43 a share, against $602,- 
073, or $2.17 a share, a year earlier. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., New 
York, N. Y. For 1947: net income, $8.- 
480,514, equal to $10.05 a common. share, 
against $3,094,161, or $3.66 a share in 


1946, 


Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, Ill... and 
subsidiaries. For 1947: net profit. $19,- 
334,670, contrasted with $8,555,840 the 
year before; net sales, $258,388.981, against 
$138,804.344; income and excess profits 
taxes, $17,594,915 against $5,729,203; cur- 
rent assets, $116,190,905, against $82,893.- 
617: current liabilities, $44,858,714, against 
$23.617.464. 

First quarter, 1948: net profit, $6,762.- 
202, equal to $2.82 a common share. against 
$4,084,481, or $1.93 a share, in the 1947 


quarter; sales, $77,100,726, against $59,- 
445,044. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill... and subsidiaries. First three 


months, 1948: net profit, $62,406, equal to 
6¢ each on 450,000 common shares, against 
$260,485, or 50¢ a share, in the like period 
last year; net sales, $5,305,711, against $6,- 
086,638. 


Crown Cork & Seal Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., and wholly owned domestic 
subsidiaries. For 1947: net income, $4.- 
178.317 (a new high), equal to $6.01 each 
on 603,895 common shares, contrasted with 
$3,090,200, or $4.21 a share, in 1946; sales, 
$81,438,084 (also a new high), against 
$62,230,851; federal income taxes $2,569,- 
340, against $2,370,287. 

The first three months of 1948: net in- 
come, $1,604,342, a record for any three- 
month period and equal to $1.21 a share. 
contrasted with $1,108,051, or 80¢ a com- 
mon share, in the first quarter of 1947; 


sales, $23,089,958, against $16,828,643. 


Eagle-Picher Co., Cincinnati, O., and 
subsidiaries. Quarter ended February 28, 
1948: net profit, $651,918, equal to 73¢ 
a common share, contrasted with $1,249,- 
628, or $1.40 a share, in the corresponding 
period last year; sales, $17,664,740, against 


$17,174,849. 


The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., and subsidiaries. Nine months 
ended February 29, 1948: net profit, $14,- 
025,192, equal to $2.47 each on 4,994,824 
common shares, compared with $8,989,577, 
or $1.61 each on 1,248,706 common shares 
a year earlier; federal tax provisions, $8,- 
810,348, against $5,772,015. 


Flintkote Co., New York, N. Y., and 
subsidiaries. Twelve weeks ended March 
27: net income, $1,560,708, equal to $1.24 
each on 1,186,421 common shares, against 
$1,089,540, or $1.35 each on 1,183,921 
shares, in the corresponding period last 
vear; net sales, $17,541,370, against $15,- 
090,757. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. Quarter ended March 31: net 
profit, $25,389,149, equal to 88¢ a com- 
mon share, against $17,918,591, or 62¢ a 
share, the vear before; consolidated net 
$365,957.99) against $260,780,643. 


d= 


sales, 


General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
For 1947: net profit, $287,991,373, equal 


to $6.24 a common share, against $87,526,- 
311, or $1.76 a share, in 1946; net. sales, 
$3.815,159,163, against $1,962,502,289. 


Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo. N. Y. 
For 1947: net earnings, $1,223,618, equal 
to $4.39 each on 278,714 shares, compared 
with $471,452, or $1.70 a share, in the pre- 
ceding 12 months; net sales, $21,609,351, 
against $15,426,415; federal income taxes, 
$817.372. against $222,078; provision for 
contingencies, $171,070, against $0; current 
assets, December 31, 1947, $9,135,520, in- 
cluding $2,344,662 cash, current liabilities, 
$3,038,032, against $8,239,634, $2,635,910, 
and $3,137,925, respectively, on December 
31, 1946. 

First quarter, 1948: net loss $108,092 
(owing to a 10-week strike), contrasted 
with net profit of $373.5609, or $1.34 a com- 
mon share, in the 1947 quarter. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. and subsidiaries. For 1947: 
net profit, $424,258, equal to $2.05 each 
on 159,814 capital shares, against $387,329, 
or $2.40 each on 161,563 shares, the year 
bef« re. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co., Mans- 
held, O. For 1947: net income, $1,965,483, 
equal to $12.13 a common share, against 
$1,960,584, or $12.08 a share. in 1946; net 
sales, $40,499,826, against $35,286,340. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St 
Paul, Minn. For 1947: net profit, $11 
598,376, equal to $5.94 each on 
common shares, compared with $9,921,944, 
ir $5.08 a share, in 1946; sales, $93,437,137 
(a new high). against $75,169,623; income 
taxes, $6,070,000, against $6,310,000; cur- 
rent assets, year-end, $54,791,025, current 
liabilities, $13,565,955; respective figures, 
end of 1946, $33,409,789 and $11,293.110 





Union Asbestos & Rubber Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. For 1947: consolidated earnings. 
$1,223,418, equal to $2.47 each on 495,376 
common shares, contrasted with $532,352 
or $1.12 each on 475,376 shares, in 1946 

(Continued on page 292) 
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For 26 years PARA FLUX has been 
the Standard of the Rubber industry, 
its quality is always the same whether 
you areadrum or tank car user. 








Sue C.P Hall CZ 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 





Patents and Trade Marks 


APPLICATION 


United States 


ss To Prevent Accumulation of Ice 
on Airtoils, an Apparatus Ineluding a Cover- 








ing of Rubber-Like Material Having a Multi- 
plicity of Inflatable Tubular Passages, Each 
not) Exceeding Diameter. FE. E 


%,-Inch in 


Motoreyele of the 
Which Ineludes a 
Wheel Having a 
Provided with a 


Plouid-Driven 
Tandem Two-Wheel Type, 
Ground-Engaging Traction 
Fluid Containing Housing 
Peripheral Tire. ( 


shoe 
Material ‘ 
For Collecting the Discharge 
Draining from a Body Ineision, a Receptacle 
Held in Place by an Elastic Belt and Inelud- 
ing a Removable Annular Soft Rubber-Like 
Fubular Sealing Member. = : Cc x 


Cleaning Guard of Elastic 


sheet 


Inflat: iS apetmopedic shoulder 
Pad : 

In Sieuiehacaibion With a Shoe, a 
Insole Including a Casing, and a 
Resilient Rubber Filler; This Insole 


with Air Inlet and Outlet Ports. 


Removable 
Channeled 
Is Formed 

Shock Absorbing Device. FE 

In a Sportsman's Coat, a Water- 
proof Panel Pendently Attached to the Bottom 
of the Back and so Disposed That It Can Be 
Folded and Fastened Inside or Outside the 
Coat as Required. I ) EF 


Interposed between Inner and 
shoe. a Cushioning Layer 
Including Coil Springs Molded within a Layer 
of Sponge Rubber and Facing Sheets of Hard 
Rubber Molded to Zop and — of the 
Sponge Rubber. I 

2.4 12 Textile Loom else of Rubbe r- 
ized Fabric Layers. } \ I ie) 


Outer Soles of a 


' Top spinning Roller for a Textile 
Machine, Including a Body of Acrylic Nitrile 
Butadiene Copolymer, in Which Are Dispersed 
Granulated, Water-soluble Salt) Crystals. J 
R ff, D n, O ssigr ’ Ru 
shock peice Transfer Con- 
tainer Ine Juding a Dome to Which Is Attached 
a Skirt of Rubberized Material, and a Canvas 











Pouch) Encircled by a Strap of Rubberized 
Duck. | Ww. 2 M P 
\ \ Wilt Del ] 

2,437 For bea sand on to R: vilway 
Rails Adjacent the Wheels of Rolling Stock, 
a Sanding Nozzle Including a Hollow, Disten- 
sible Sanding Body of Rubber. N. EL Gee 
. r I 

2,457,542 “ lexible Cathe ‘ter- Type instra- 
ment. i Ki ! W ns 
ssigr ) ¢ r ‘ ete ‘ } t 

2,437,58 Hosiery Supporter, EF Y ng 

s ( N 

2,437,602 Multi-Section —— able Article. 

kK H I Ihr 1 W issiz one- 
E t E ? r Lt ( 

2.4 s For Se between Two Mem- 

bers Arranged One within the Other, 


Including a Sealing Ring of Flexible Resilie 
Material and an Avxially Compressible, 











ally Expansible Yieldable Bac ong Ring. 
oO. H er ,.os Angeles ssiz Lockhee 
\ ‘ Y Bur I I Calif 

2,437 In a ( noabiantioes Girdle and 
Pantie, L eg-Encircling Elastic Bands Joined 
to the Lower Edge of a Side Panel, <A, S§. 
McA Ste lorris, M ! 

2,437.84 In a Joint between Telescopic 
Pipe or Rod Ends, Means for Sealingly Con- 


necting the Ends, Including a Resilient Bush- 
ing of Kubber-Like Material. H. E. Van Ne 
E N. ¥ 





> 


2,437,844 In a Wheel Suspension for an 
Autemobile. a Tubular Spring Formed of De- 
formable Material, and Rings of Rigid Mate- 
rial Bonded to the Ends of the Spring. N. E. 


W ¢ ‘ I G. \ Hedstr 
ssigr s Nas kK tor Cor t 
Kenos W 
2.4 L iquid Seal Including a One- 
Piece, ¢ Castinalls Apertured Molded = Sealing 
Element of Rubber-Like Material. T H 
Wir r W sl Ir ssigr to General 


I « R r « Aki O 
2,4 Sealing Ring for Insertion be- 
tween Concentric Cylindrical Surfaces. T. H 
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Winke n, W s ! Ss to Gen- 
a: & R er Co., Akron ; 

2.458.014. Triek Walking Cane with a Hol- 
low stem in Which Are Two Tube Sections, 
One Communicating with a Squeeze Bulb at 
the Handle, and the Other Carrying an Intake 
suction Valve Nipple at Its End. i. V. Lu 
M ] W 
8,037. Finger Tip Moistener for a Base- 
Pitcher, Including a Rotatably Mounted 
Member of Resilient Material. M1. 


Mr Supply 





ball 
Moistening 


R 
Device for Respira- 


tors fae. 1 ‘ \ 
2,458 Z “Rubber a nits iry Shoulder Pad. 
\ 1 N.Y 
2 S07 Colostoms Irrigating Devices, GC 
Pp E Fe Air ¢ uatiten Pad for Gunstocks, 
WV | r, ssig ( Ww. « 
( Ss. Dak 
3 ‘ Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive Tape 
with a Backing Impregnated with a Non- 





Tacky Polyaecrylate Elastomer and a Normally 











Tacky and Pressure-Sensitive Non-Offsetting 
Adhesive Coating Firmly United to the Back- 
ing. H Tierney issignor t Minnes 
! ye M ; ‘ of St. Pau Mint 
2,438,258 Stocking Heel N 
forced with Thin Flexible 
oe G s Ang B, % 
2,438,296 cone Ce over for Fakeup 
Rolls. FE. Nass I ssignor to G R 
( Der r, Coie. 
2,438,299 Infant’s Formula Can, Can Op- 
ener, and Nipple Attachment.  \ Relis 
2 ‘ ‘ ws a _ Hosiery Protector. 
E, Whe r M 
8,351 a a Bk dd the Combination 





of a Hollow Body Having Flexible Thermo- 

plastic Resinous Side Wall, a Flexible Filli 

Nipple, and an Integral Fie ED le Pun ir Skirt 
= ; x 











Portion. 4A. N. Spa 

| 64 Bunion iaintee to Which Is 
Attached a Tubular Member of soft) Elastic 
Material tor Enclosi g the Patient's Toe. \f 
| G \ a 

2 8,429 Ventilated Rain Garment. 
( ' West tor : Wee e~ sor 

gr oR ( Mil- 





coe of Canada 


Concentric Electrical Line Enelud- 
ing a Central Conductor, an Air-Filled Tubular 
Deformable and Flexible Insulating Material 
Wrapped around the Conductor, and an Outer 

N J as- 








Sheath. A. O. Ryar R Edge, 
signe » Federal Telephor & Radio C 
New York, N. ¥., U. 8. A 
16,862 Rubter-Artiewated Joint. J 

Ke J I R G owl t s 
Ir ssig s Gene & R ( 
Akror © n the U. § A 

$46,984 Magnetic Core of Powdered Mag- 
netic Material Bonded together by a Poly- 
merized Alcohol Ester of ¢ ae e Acid. A 
I ‘ = PN 


Mitte p Fort Wayne 





onto on 
$47, Simulated Leather Consisting of a 
Fabrice Backing, a Layer of Vuleanized Rubber 
Attached thereto, and over This Rubber Layer 
a Film Including Baked Lacquer and a Vul- 
canized Synthetic Rubber-Like Polymer. |) 
Co , Mishawaka, Ind., U. 8. A issigne 
nion Rubber Ce Ltd.. Me I 
} } Flexible Achpalt shi ‘iedlie a 
Band of Thermoplastic Suffice y Adhesive 
to Seal down the Butt Portien of the Shingle 




















to Its lt vo Surface. Kirs ra 
I ‘an assign to Patent & I 
Yor} , aa n I 








Material of 
Having Dis- 


7.063. Artificial 


1 Filamentary 
Improved Creping 


Properties 





persed throughout Its Mass a Polymerized 
Ethylene Oxide. R. RR. Sitzl and J. E. 
B ort oth of Cumber 1.. assignors 
to ¢ ” s, New Y both ir 

I = \ 


Wringer, a Rinsing 


Mounted a Conveyer 


447.102 In a Rinse 
Chamber in Which Is 
Belt of Non-Rigid Material; This Belt Has 
Flexible Fingers Upstand from Its surface 
and Integral with r A. Schellen ow, Ne 

47,1 ae Wrapping and Bagging 
Sheet Material Including Sheets of Paper, a 
Flexible Sheet of a Cellulose Derivative, Vinyl 
Resin or Casein, and Elastic Protective Coat- 











ings. bE ag Face Winnetka ssign 

Dear nc CG Cc re n J 
7,13¢ Valve Packing of Solid Polymer of 

Ethylene. G L Kellner, Kenmore N 

CU. § \ ssignor to Dominion Oxygen © 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





Shrinkable Heat-Hardenable 


) ¢ Con- 
Closure Including 






tain a Prestretched Seam- 
less Tubing Formed of a Thermoplastic Com- 
position. J. W. LL sa 2, mF 1s- 
signo1 o Sy ! S i p., d- 
ksburg, \ ssignor to American Viscose 

Ph del Y n t U 


! ISS In a Receiver of Subaqueous Sound 
Werves Including an Electrical Pick-up [ nit 
Suspended in a Frame Enclosed in a Con- 
tainer, Rubber-Like Damping Material pe. 
Points of Bearing between Frame 
Interior of the Container, which Has 


tween All 
and 







inated Walls of Metal Overlaid with a 
. Layer of Resilient Material Having 


ive Propagating Properties of Flexible 
; W. R. Harry and F. F. Roman 

















s N s Ss 3 = 
! I ries, J no. \W : 
( 1 \ } N. ¥ 
$47,237 Pliable Interlayer Embossed 
Sheeting Inelud a Polyvinyl Butyral Resin 
and oa Plasticizer” therefor. W ne 
Up Mor N Go & A Ss 
n Industries I Montreal, P, Q 
ise Nursing Unit. \. \ Allen, Ariing- 
\ ssigt is B ( 
Washi I tae & l Ss \ 

147 Sandblast Stencil of I inated 
sheet Material Including a Rubber acking, 
J. Wh ha, assignon Minnesota Mining 
& Mfg. Co., bot or St. P ; SEIS: U.S.A 
United Kingdom 

7,18 Pp ressure-Se nsitive eet: John- 
& J son (4 ‘ 

697,215 Hose annul i ittings. Ww 
co 

97.284 Elastic Railway Car Wheels. All- 

! Syens tris A.B 
Bo isced Pressure-Sensitive Adhesive Tapes 





of Sheets vith Woven Glass Fabric Backing. 





ns ny nson (sr a ‘ 
a97,47 Cables, Pit Ciel 1 Cal W s 
‘ B. © ra ! R. E. Horley. 
O97. 590 Wedge Belt. Wingfoot Cor 
597, 7S8E Package. Wingfoot Cor 

7.88 Resilient Bearing Bushes. EH. Cl 





$91 Knitted Fabries with Elastic Sel- 
Sco & Williams, Ine 
Z Super-Tension Cables. W. C. Bexon 
SHS .O54 sound-Insulating Device for Hu- 
man Head. H. N, G. Gob 
598,247 Inflatable Preimatic 








Articles. E. 





\ Pask 

98.292. Belt Drives. Usines Tornos I 1uU 
eM nes Moutier, 8S. A., J. Mancia, and G. 
Megel 

998,524 Shaft Sealing Means. Simplex 
| lets ¢ 

WS, 45¢ panies Se nsitive <a oe John- 
son & Johnson (Gre L 

598,542 Waste P ~aicte for Sinks, Ete. H. G. 
Ww, Cl ester-Miles 

598.584. Sealing Means for Universal Joints. 
Bendix Aviation Cor} 


PROCESS 


United States 








2,457,056 Attaching Rubber Soles to Shoe 
ippers. J. H Bele Id. 
2,437,855 Veneering Elastomers, = [o E 
I Jt Norristowr Pa assignor to E. I. 
1 Pont d Nemours & C inc., Wil negtor 
re 
9.437,87 Tires. C. L. Beward, assigne 
Genet & Rubbe Co oth of Akron, O 
£38,281 Rolling an Ignitabte Colloidable 
Mi aterial. S. Gordon, Madison, Wis., assignor 
mesne assig? ents, to The United St 
America, as represente ) e Se 
Want 


Dominion of Canada 


$46,890 


Diaphragms from a Synthetic Or- 








ganic Polymer Solution. | er, I - 
and Park,.and C.. #1. Cotes Plain 
1 N | ae | Pd \ S to ¢ 
, ceu nl ( » Ltd I 
$47,007 Plies of Strain Resisting E Rements 
Phneumatie Tire Careass, G. Ro Cu 
R. R. Miller Y E. B.. Dodge i 
retro Mich... U. S. A ssigne to De nion 
R ver CO Ltd M Q 
$47,180 Molding Thin-W: alled Cylindrical 


Hollow 
rial. H Reicha I ken 


Members from a Film-Forming Mate- 
4 1 \ dlesex 








a Wire with Thermo- 


plastic “Material by dict SA H. M. Steward 





Y H See | arsten, both of Liverpool, R. 
Blackburn, St Helen's nd J. GL Packer, 
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RUBBER MACHINERY 
FER SALE 


r’ MILLS © MILL LINES © CRACKERS ® REFINERS 
BANBURY PRESSES AND EXTRUDERS .. 


©) 


1—No. 9 Banbury and Reduction Unit 

1—3" Royal Tuber with 15 H. P. Motor, Starter 
and Controls 

1—4!4"" Royal Tuber with 20 H.P. Motor, 
Starter and Controls 


1—3" Royal Tuber with 10 H. P. Motor, Starter 


2—Mill Lines, Vertical reduction unit, bed 
rails, shafting and bearings, 200 H. P. 
Westinghouse Induction Motor, 440 Volt — 
3 Phase — 60 Cycle 
4—18" x 48" Mixing Mills Heavy Duty 


1—Mill Line, Vertical reduction unit, bed rails, 
shafting and bearings — 200 H. P. General 
Electric Induction Motor — 440 Volt —3 
Phase — 60 Cycle 
4—18" x 48" Mixing Mills Heavy Duty 

1—AMill Line, Vertical Reduction unit, bed rails, 
shafting and bearings — 150 H.P. West- 
inghouse induction motor — 440 Volt — 3 
Phase — 60 Cycle 
2—16" x 36" Wash Mills 
1—21" x 24" x 30" Refiner set up for fine 
grinding rubber with magnetic separator, 
screen and conveyor. 

1—Mill Line for 3 mills — 2 mills only included 
with vertical reduction unit, bed rails, shaft- 
ing and bearings — 200 H.P. induction 
motor — 440 Volt —3 Phase — 60 Cycle. 
2—18" x 48" Mixing Mills Heavy Duty 

1—Mill Line for 2 mills — (Mills not included) 
vertical reduction unit, bed rails, shafting 


and bearings ONLY. 











BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Long Beach, Cal. 


790 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 


1—Farrel Reducer (150 H. P.) 6.44 to I. 

I—Mill Line for 4 mills —(Mills not included) 
vertical reduction unit, bed rails, shafting 
and bearings — 150 H.P. Motor — 440 
Volt — 3 Phase and controls. 

1—22" x 30" Cracker — Heavy Duty 

1—Cross Conveyor — with small Palmer Bee 
Reducer. 

1—15" x 24" Cracker Mill 

1—17" x 28" Cracker Mill 

1—1I'2" Ball Jewel Cutter — 20 H. P. Motor. 
Self Contained. 

1—20/50 H.P. Reduction Unit — 5.1. 

1—22" x 22" x 60" Mill Heavy Duty complete 
with base — 150 H.P.— Herringbone 6.1 
reduction unit. 

1—30" Robinson Attrition Mill 

1—100 H.P. Motor GE— 2200 Volt — 600 
R. P. M. 

3—42" x 42" Four platen Hydraulic Presses — 


14" Ram 

2—42" x 42" Two platen Hydraulic Presses — 
12" Ram 

12—36" x 36" Two platen Hydraulic Presses — 
12" Ram 

5—36" x 36" Two platen Hydraulic Presses — 
14" Ram 

8—24" x 24" Two Platen Hydraulic Presses — 
12" Ram 

4—22" x 22" Two Platen Hydraulic Presses — 
12" Ram 


AKRON 9, OHIO 











I ssigl s I sl Ins ited Cables 
l I’ ott issigns Bri haauated 
Ca nder’s Cables Ltd n Liqu tion, by D 
Meck Liquid: r, London, all in England 

447 Improving the Physical Properties 
of Org: Diisocyanate Modified Polyesters 





and Polyesteramines by Mech: ally Work- 
ing the Compounds While in Plastie Condi- 
1? \ H per Blackley Man este 





United Kingdom 


Treatment of Thermoplastic Sheet 

M: aterial, Bakelit I 
Her Joinins Thermoplastic peony bs 
Electro agnetic Induction. A. Benn and H 





‘ Forming a Sphygmomanometer 
Cuff. Inflatable Tourniquet, or the Like. W 
\ Iba be In 


I 
* Impregnating Fabries and the Like. 


as ‘ Rubber Products. Firestone Tire 
& Ru t L, 1M. M. Hey 

S54 Vule anizing Rubber soles to Foot- 
wear. | ‘ ON 

mst Metal Cesena Plastic Articles. 1. 


CHEMICAL 


United States 


$36,841 Testing Method for Polystyrene 

Ins ‘luding Disselving ai = solid Polymer of 
Styrene in Propylene Oxide and Adding 
Methanol to Precipitate the Polystyrene. A 
J ner Ss Orange N. J., assignor to 
Fede Telep 1 & Radio Corp... New Yor 
6.s42 lenuiiiog Material Contain 



















Substs intially Pure Cyeclized) Rubber Hydro- 
carbon, Polyisobutylene, and a Polystyrene, 
\ J Warne South Ora 1 M Baks 
SSikT st F 1 Te ne & Radio Corp 

‘ Ne nb NJ 
t ¢ —_ Resistant Di- 
for High-Tension ables, Inecludir 





Polymerized Chloroprene, Potosdiand Tri- 
methyl Dihydroquinol Diphenyl Ethylene 
Di i and a Wax from the Methane 
Series. LL. P. Gould and J. W. Wt 
I> Vitor ‘> issiznors to Genera Motors 
Cory [> oit Mi 
2,436,926 Polymerizati of a Member of 
the Group of Acrylic Acid Nitrile and a Mix- 
ture of Acrylic Acid Nitrile together with a 
Minor Proportion of Another Copolymerizable 
Unsaturated Compound, to Obt: Dimethyl 
Formamide-Soluble Polymer. Jacobsor 
Landenburg, Pa issignor to du Pont de 
D > avel. 
Polyesters. I> 


Conyne, assignors 








side, bot 

















2,437,148 Preparation of a Yinyl Fluoride 
by Subjecting in the Vapor Phase an Acety- 
lenie Hydrocarbon in Admixture with Hydro- 
gen Fluoride to Contact with a Catalytic 
Composition Consisting of Mercury Oxide 
Partially Combined Chemically with Oxide 
on rogen Supported on a Water-Insoluble 
Alkaline Earth Metal Salt as a Carrier. A. L 


















Barney, assi Pont de Nemours 
& 4 In gton, Del 

4 204 Polymerization of 
Diorganosiloxanes. R. R. McGregor, Verona 

; Varrich Pitts rel ’ aoe, 
ssignors to Corning Glass Works, Corning 
N. ¥ 
Copolymers of Styrene and a 

seta-Cyanoacrylate. lL). T Mowry Daytor 
) ss ' Monsant Che Cr 





abilization of Pol 


” 4 » yesters from 
Dihydric “Alcoh Is and Both 








iturated and 
Unsaturated Dicarboxylie Acids. 1). AL Re 
It nd R B Conyne issign 
Resinous P i s & Chen ‘ 1 


2.4 : The Lsoprene Ester of an Acid 
from the Group of Plant Hormone Acids. | 
l Tor ! \ 

T ‘ \ t ‘ I 1’ 
Prepar rythritol by 
a Dichloro Diacetate of Butadiene 
Presence of an Aqueous Solution of a 



















Alkali. F. J. Soday, Baton Rouge, L 
ssignor t Unit Gas Improvemet Cc 
of P 
s enennes Vr ymer from reek 
io _ Ss 3 touge UL 
“nited Gas Improvement ¢ 





i 2 it Rubber-Substitute Com- 
position from a Highly Plasticized) Phenol- 
Aldehyde Resin Mixed with a Polyvinyl Resin. 
B. OW Watson, Trenton, N J 

2,437.29 Aqueous Emulsion Including a 


268 





Copolymerization Product of a Dyring Oil 
with an Ester Obtained by Reacting a Cyclo- 
pentadiene-Maleic Adduct, a Fatty Acid, and 
olydhyric Alcohol. W. H. Butler, Bloom- 
d, N. J., assignor to Bakelite Corp., a 
ation of N. J. 
In the Process of Obtaining 2- 
on. 1, 3-Butadiene, the Step of Passing a 
Mixture of Monovinylacetylene and Hydrogen 
Fluoride over Charcoal Impregnated with 
Mercuric Oxide and Coated with Basic Mer- 
curie Nitrate. L. F. Salisbury, assignor to E 
I. du Pont mours & Co., Inc., both of 
Wilmington, 
2,437,420 Vuleanizable Copolymers of a 
Vinyl Aryl Compound, Butadiene, and Vinyl 
Ethers. G. F. D'Alelio, assignor to Pro-phy 
l srush Co., both of Northampton, 
1 Vuleanizable Copolymers of 
Butadiene, and Vinyl Ethers. 
assignor to Pro-phy-lac-tic 
‘thampton, Mass 



































2 : Stabilizing Methyl-Substituted 
Polysiloxanes, by Incorporating Ketene. CC. A 
Burkhard, Alplaus, and WwW. I Patnode 
Schenecti both in N. Y., assignors to Gen 
eral Electr Co., a corporation of N. Y 







2,437,508 Copolymers of Mixtures I 
Allyl and Methallyl Ether’ Esters. 
I’ Alelio Northampton, Mass., 
; Electric Co., a corporation of N. Y 
2 ; Composition Including Reclaimed 
Vuleanized Natural Rubber, Octadecane Ni- 
trile, Sulfur, Triphenyl! Guanidine, and = a 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Rubber. J. H. Kelly 








Oak Park, assignor to Dryden Rubber Co., 
Chicago, both in TI 

437,657 Resinous Butylated  Urea-For- 
maldehyde Condensation Product. H. J. West 
and H. M. Enterline, both of Stamford, Conn., 
issignors to American Cyanamid Co., New 





2,437,708 In oa High-Tensi Insulated 
Electric Cable Including a High-Tension Con- 
ductor, and a Layer of Oil-Impregnated In- 
sulation therearound, an Oil-Impervious Or- 
ganie Electric Shielding Layer over’ the 
Insulation and Including 0.2 "art to Four 
Parts of an Aleohol-Soluble Synthetic Linear 
Polyamide to One Part of a Carbon Black 
Having a Resistance of Less Than One Ohm 
per One-Inch Cube. CC. E. Plass, Worcester 




















Mass., and |}. J. Sullivan, Conn 
said Sullivan assignor to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., and 
said Plass assignor to American Steel & Wire 


y, a corporation of N. J. 

2,437, Production of Resins from a 
Methylol Monohydrie Phenol and a_ Poly- 
hydric Phenol. FP. H. Rhodes, Portland, Me 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Koppers 
Co., Ine a corporation of Del 

2.437 Water-Soluble Unsaturated = Tri- 
hydric erpene Aleohol, Db. A. Lister, Bruns- 
wick, Ga., assignor to Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilm ngton, Del. 

. ; Rubber Extenders from Linseed 
‘Auer, South Orange, assignor to Rid- 
boratories, Inec., Paterson, both in N. J 

137.946. Coating Composition Including 
Prolamine Plasticized with N-Butyl Lacta- 
mide. ©. D. Evans, Peoria, Ill, and R. H 
Manley, St Paul, Minn., assignors to United 
States of America, as represented by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

2,437,955 Molding Compounds Including 
Furfuryl Alcohol Reaction Products. H I 






























Hersh, Toledo, ©., assignor to Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., a corporation of ©. 
2,437.96 Clear Colorless Kesin Which Is a 


Copolymer of a Mixture of a Polyester of 
Allyl Aleohol with a Polybasic Acid and a 
Polyester of a Saturated Monohydric Alcohol 
and an Alpha-Beta-Unsaturated Polyear- 
boxylic Acid. E. L. Kropa, Old Greenwich 














Conn.. assignor to American Cyanamid Co., 
New York, N. ¥ 

$ 137.966. Interpolyn of Styrene and 
Fumarodinitrile Plasticized with an Alkyl 
Phthalyl Alkyl Glycollate. 1D T Mowry. 
Davton, ©., assignor to Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, Mo 

2.487.980. Chlorobenzalacetone Copolymer. 
R BB. Seymou and BD. T. Mowry, both oft 
Dayton, © assignors to Monsant Chen al 
Co., St. Louis, Mo 

2.437.981 Improved Water-Soluble Phenolic 
Adhesive ~~ Making Hot Press Plywood, — 
T P. A. Jary, and J. R. Ash., as 
s miesne assignments to Monsanto 
Chet al Cc all of Seattle, Wash 


© 437.998 Beta-Halogenated Unsatur: ated 











\ M Clifford and J G Lichty, 
oth of Stov assignors to Wingtoot Core., 
Akron, bo nt 

2,438,019 Fumarie Nitrile. H \ Pace 
2,438,021 Ethylene-Polyhaloethylene — Re- 
2,438,021 Ethylene- Polyhaloethyle ne Re- 
action P roducts. J. R. Rolane assignor to 
b. J 1 Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., both 





of Wilmington, Del 
2,438,041 Producing Styrene from But- 
ndiene. H. A, Dutcher, Borger, Tex., signo. 


to Phillips Petroleum Co., a orporation ot 





2.438.090 Alpha, Beta Dimethoxy Propioni- 
trile. A. M. Clifford, Stow, and J. G. Lichty 





Cuyahoga Falls. assignors to Wingfoot 
Akron, all in O. 

2,438,097 Thermoset Composition from 
Vinyl Chloride- Vinylidene Chloride Copolymer 
Which Includes a Quaternary Ammonium 
Compound. T. H. Rogers, Jr., and R. bp, 
Vickers, assignors to Wingfoot Corp., all of 
Akron, O 

2,438,102. Vinyl Halide Resin Which Will 
not Discolor on Heating and Includes a Com- 
pound from the Group of Magnes i 
eylate and Alkaline Earth Metal S 
F. W. Cox, Cuyahoga é EF 
lace, Jr., assignors to 
of — both in O, 
38.176. Gasproof Composite Fabrics, In- 
dja Layers of Fabric to which Is Applied 
an Aqueous Solution Contai a Substance 
from the Group of Polyv Aleohol and 
Water-Soluble Partial Polyvinyl Aleohols, an 
Acid Catalyst and eruehyde to mesa) ze the 
Sr sap L. A. Lantz anc A. chofie t 
ignors to Calico Printers’ Pr Ltd., 
ie hester, England. 























5 Dehydrogenation of 2,3-Dimeth- 
yIbutane to Obtain 2,3-Dimethylbutadiene-1,3. 
F. E. Frey, Sartlesville, Okla., assignor to 
Phillips Petroleum Co., a corporation of Del 
2.438.340 Polymerization of a Mixture of 
Hydrocarbons Including Isobutylene,  But- 
ene, and Styrene, at—i0° €., with a Pre- 
viously Prepared Solution of Aluminum 
Bromide Dissolved in a Saturated Hydroecar- 
bon Liquid as Catalyst. H. L. Johnson, Nor 











wood, assignor to Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
voth in Pa. 
2.498.566. Treatment of Tire Fabries by 


Impregnating with an Aqueous Dispersion of 
Rubber Hydrocarbons and Phenolic Resin 
Forming Reagents and Subjecting the Fabrie 
for a Fraction of a Second to Dry Steam at 
Atmospheric Pressure and at about 140° (C, 
J. W. Illingworth, Little Aston, 
Dunlop Rubber Co Ltd 
England 

438.464. Producing Butadiene from Va- 
porized Ethanol and a Member of the Group 
of Acetaldehyde, Crotonaldehyde and Acetal- 
dol, LeR. U. Spence, Elkins Park, and D. J. 
Butterbaugh and D. G. Kundiger, assignors to 
Rohm & Haas Co., all of Philadelphia, both 
n Pa 





assignor to 


London, both n 








38.478. Polymer of Dimethyl Silicone 
avis the Formula [(CH,). SiO] | Where | 
Is an Integer from 3 to 4 Inelusive. J. F 
Hvad nor to Corning Glass Works, both 
of Corning, N. Y. 

2.438.480. Destroying Peroxide-Conta 
Catalyst Residues in Alecohol-Insoluble ) 
ae v8 and Vinylidene Halide Polymers. G 

Stanton, assignor to Dow Chemical Co., 
both of Midland, Mich. 











Dominion of Canada 


446.8253. Dissolving a Partially Demethyl- 
ated Ether of Dimethylol Urea in an Atkyd 
Resin by Heating until a Homogeneous Blend 
Soluble in Aromatic Hydrocarbons Is Formed. 
H J. West, Stamford, Conn., assignor to 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y 


as. 








146.863. Accelerating the Polymerization of 
a Mixture of Butadiene-1,3 and a Vinyl Com- 
pound with the Aid of a Catalyst Including a 
Water-Soluble Heavy Metal Salt Combined 
with a Derivative of a Phosphorous Oxyacid. 
W. D. Stewart, Akron, O., assignor to B. F 
Goodrich Co., New York, N. Y., both in the 





Vinyl Resin Composition Plasti- 
cized with a Mixture of Dioctyl Alkenyl Suc- 
cinates, L. T. Sutherland, Yonkers, assignor 
to Allied Chemic 4 & Dye Corp., New York, 
both in N. Y., U. A. 

) eet a Cellulosic Textile Mate- 
rial with a Water-Insoluble Methylated 
Methylol-Melamine. H Ww Stiegler Falls 
Church, Va., and L, A. Fluck, Jr., South Nor 
walk, Conn assignors to American Cyanan 
Co., New York, N. Y:, all in the U. S A 

$46,981 Resinous Reaction Product of an 
Aldehyde and a Triazine Derivative. © y 








D’'Alelio and J. W. Underwood, both of Pitts 
field, Mass. U. S. A., a gnors to Canadian 
ee al Electrie Co., Toronto, Ont 





$47,014 Improving the Adhesion of Rayon 
Yarns and Rubber Compositions by Incorpo- 
in the Viscose from Which the Rayon 
Is Formed, Components Capable of Ke- 
acting in an Alkaline Solution to Form Heat- 











Hardening Aldehyde. J. W. [Illingworth and 
E. W. Madge, both of Birn 1am, England 
assignors to Dunlop Tire & Rt Goods Co 
Ltd Toronto, Ont 

147.028 Shaped Article Including the 


Direct Deposit of Solids of an Aqueous Dis- 
persion of a  Butadiene-Styrene Copolymer 
Containing Separately Polymerized Thermo- 
plastic Polyterpene. C. R. Peaker, Union Cit) 
Conn., s A assignor to International 
CeSSES, L td., London, England 
147.049. Composition Including a Natural 
or Synthetic Rubber and, as Modifier, a Linear 
Polyester of Sebacie Acid and 1,3-Propylene 
Glycol. R. F. Conyne, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
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AKRON-STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC MILL 
BATCH-OFF P. 
MACHINE Oo 

















MILL END. The Akron- 
Standard automatic batch-off 
machine ready to receive milled 
stock. 


Designed primarily to handle the mill output 
in connection with Banbury dump mills, this 
proven Akron-Standard machine distinctly 
shortens your Banbury cycle. It saves valuable 
mixing time by removing a continuous slab 
of stock from the mill in two minutes or less 
— in a mere fraction of the time you have 
heretofore needed to slab off the processed 
stock by hand. Your processing cycle is much 
reduced, your stock-handling definitely 
speeded up. How can you possibly afford to 


be without this remarkable time-saving Akron- 





Standaru i ? 
BATCH-OFF END. Rack-loading end and festoon 


rack in position to receive milled slab. 


Ask for our well illustrated 36-page Bulletin “W”, describing this and 
many other types of eee Akron-Standard equipment. 





eT 


ies Akron Sta ] indard Mold Co. 


# 
4 


| 
1624 4 Englewood Avenue : mom elite ee Akron S Ohio, u. SA g 


phigh 
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k G. Felske, Wynnewood, Pa., 
Resir Ss Products & Chemical 
delphia, Pa., U. S. A 
$47,068 Bonding Textile Fabries to Rubber 


by Vuleanizing Rubber in Contact with a 
Fabric Bearing a Deposit of a Bonding Metal 
Consisting of an Alloy of Copper and ee 











( M Hamilton an Cc I Suchy, both « 
London, Eng 
147,117. onde nsation Product of Mercapto- 
be snzothi: azole, Cyanamide, and Formaldehyde. 
N I) s Riverside Con gnor 
Ame n Cyanamid C New Yo N. F 





\ 
14 \ Pp lastic izing Chloroprene 
by Incorporating a Salt of a Dialkyldithio »- 


phosphoric Acid and a Salt-Forming Orga 








Base. A. R. Davis. Riverside, Conr assigr 
\ es, i? & New York, N 
nt S. A 
i4 Preparing Melamine from = Cyan- 
ourea, H Pader Stamford ind J = 
+e 
Macl ‘ , n Cor issig s 
\ ( 1 ‘ N York, N. ¥ 
ek 


i { Heat-Convertible Molding Com- 
position from a One-Stage Phenol-Formalde- 
hyde Resinous Product Ss rupy at speateasta a - 
perature. W H \ s Jy issig t 
H ge « N x woe. U..s \ 
{ Rubber Composition Stabilized 





against Oxidation by Incorporating a Natural 
Antioxidant Extracted from Crude Vegetable 
or Fish Oils with the ae of isopropanol. 
O. Buston. X ssigt National O 
. I 1 s { H risor ! nN J I s \ 
Resinous Composition Including 
the Re action Product of Aldehyde and. Tri- 
azine Derivative. ( I vA Northar - 
; ia Re : ativan Gan 
Ger E T Ont 
7 Rubber Composition Including a 
Re infore ing Channel Black and an Accelerator 
from the Group of 2-Mercaptothiazoline and 
Substituted 2-Mercaptothiazolines in) Which 
the Substituents Are Selected from Alkyl and 
Hydroxyalkyl Groups Bonded to the Ring 
Carbon Atoms of the Thiasoline ~_ A. M 





g M. Sturgis 
NL J t U. S. A ssigr 
Car es, L Montrea Pr. Q 
7 ‘Rubber Com position gece wed a 
se mi-Reinforcing ( arbon Black and, a —— 
erator, hs coins sean aptothiazoline. \ 
N reg Cu. & \ issign 
s, Lt Mon 


real, P. Q 

, ‘alae ‘Composition baitndiies 
the “eaction Products Obtained by Heating 
Simultaneously Primarily Diamine-Dicarboxy - 


lic Salt, a Monohydric Alcohol, Formaldehyde 
and Urea, Guanidine or Amino Triazine. 1) 
E. Edgar, P adelphia, Pa., U. S. A ssignor 

‘ T 4 Y istries tt Montre l P Q 

$47.24 P “oe ‘ ny! Alc ohol saanoaition In- 
cluding a Clay Substantially Identical with 
Chicora No, : : J Krister Wilmingtor 
Del i ljlusky and G. L. Thom 





Cleveland, O., both in the U 
issignors to Cana in Industries Ltd., Mon- 
é P. 
447,244 Plastic Composition Including an 


Organic Polymeric Binder, as Vinyl Resin, 
and a Finely Divided Inert Organic Material. 
as Walnut Shell Flour or Ground Redwood 
Flour. ( Ww Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., 


t . I ty 
! » Car T s es 





$ 245. AVicoxs methy Imere ee ai 
Ww. J Burke Mars! towr U0 A 
ssignor o Canadian Industries, Ltd Mon- 

447,246 In the Process for Preparing Pro- 
cessing Agents for Butadiene-Styrene Elasto- 
mers, the Step of Intimately Mixing in a 
Butadiene-Styrene Elastomer a Compound of 


BUY BONDS TODAY! 
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the Group of Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, 
Nitroso-Beta-Naphthol, Phenylhydrazine, Ben- 
zoyl Peroxide and Thio-Alphé aphthol, and 
Exposing the Mixture to Oxygen. J. R. Vin 
ent, Wilmington, Del., U. S. A., assignor to 
Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q 

7 In the Addition Polymerization of 
urated Organic Compounds, the Use of 
a Catalyst Including a Water-Soluble Heavy 



















Metal Salt Combined with an Aliphatic Or- 
g Compound Conta One to Two Di- 
valent Sulphur Atoms. W. 1). t. Akre 

©)., assignor to B. F. Goodrich Co., New York 


yy ¥ hot n the (. & \ 
$47,284 Polymerizing an Aqueous Emulsion 


of Butadiene in the Presence o. a Compounu 
Conta tining the 2-Thiothiazyl Group. ©. F 





ng, Akron, O., assignor to B. F. Good 
Co., New York, N. Y., both in the,U. S. A 
447,292 Plastic Composition Including 


Ethyl Cellulose and a Phenol Having a Car- 
bon Linkage Para Substituent and an Oxygen 
Linkage Ortho Substituent as a= Stabilizer 
arene. Ww. W. Kocl to Hercules 
-owder h of V el., A 
$47,295 eagle Fuel Container Including 
Two or More Layers of Material Bonded to- 
gether with a Cement Consisting of a Solution 
of a Polyvinyl Acetal Resin together with a 
soluble Phenol-Formaldehyde Condensation 






Cc 





Product B. J. Balfe, Stowmarket. assign« 
Imperial he Industries, Ltd., Lon 
$47,322 P oly me rizing Ethylene by Subject- 
ing It to the Action of Reduced Cobalt) De- 
posited on Activated Carbon, e, Andlersé 
nd W. H. FP 





terson, both of erke ele y, and 

















=. H. McAllister, Lafayette gnors = 
Development Co., San Franc t n ¢ 
s \ 
United Kingdom 
17s. Alkylehloro a ines, B 
1 -Houston Co., 
i) ] Cold Hardening Compositions from 
tre a-F ormaldehyde Syrups. >: Sis r 
M ershaw, and G. J. L. Gr fit 
597,218 Resinous Electrically _Insul: iting 
Comentpare Westinghouse Electric Inte 
68%;23 ely =: Amino Compounds. J. ( N 
ind M. B. Green. 
285 Sy ntheti ic Resin- Modified N-Al- 
koxymethyl see ts Compositions. 1 I 
I t de Nemours & Co., Int 
597,326 Treatment of Polymeric Materials. 
! ( mical ndustries, i ]) \ 
ind R. J. W. Reynolds 


597.342. Adhesive Compositions or Adhesive 
Bonding of Surfaces. B. B. Chemical 
(B. B. Chemical Co.) 






Chiorofluorositanes. E. I. du Por 
& Co. a r. itl, RB. %¥ 
J , and: i. a. ley. 
i Organosilicon lo In 
( 1 il Industries, Lt 





t oa Copolymers of Acry- 






























597,368. Polyme rs 
lonitrile. ! rial Chemical Industries ; 

597,417 “jim-Forming Compositions. \Vin: 

t Co 

597,446 Organie C ee. Containing 
Sulfur. Ilford, Ltd., J. D. Kenda ind 1 
rh \ 

12 Molding Powders and Plastic 
Masses. W. Walker & Sons J 4 Alex 
er, D. Burton, and F. Hi: Aausman 

597,55 page ie Butadiene “Sty rene Co- 
polymers. Wingfoot Corp. 

590 Kesinous Condensation Produet-. 
Koll & Co., (Engla >», Ta ; \ 
in, anc R. S. Robinson. 

7,64 Polymerization of Olefinie Hydro- 
carbons, C rnold (Standard O Develo 
ment Co.) 

597.712. Synthetic Resinous Condensation 
Penaeets. British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd 

597.726. Granular _ ne- Aldehyde Mold- 
ing Composition. L 

5 78 Rubber-L is Substs inces. J R 
Whinfield and W. K. Birtwis 

597,833. Polymerization eoaMcts of Ethy- 
lene. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & C Tr 

597.854. Polysiloxane eiimas. British T 
s Co., Ltd 

t deg erga ori E ] 
Pont de urs & Co., 

598,02 Compositions on Use in the Ad- 
Nhe ahs Bonding of a B. B. Chemical 
( Ltd., i. EB. Pu foot, an A. M. Ha 

598,053 Plastic Compositions. H. E. Potts 
(Shawinigan Chen Ltd.) 

598,069 Nuclear Substituted ee 
Styrenes. Dominion Tar & Ch cal Co., Lt 

98,999-190. Heat Resletant i Reel 
Materials. Corning Glass Works 

598,149. Aqueous Dispersions of Synthetic 
Resins. Dispersions Process, Inc. 


Waterproof Fibrous Coating Com- 


598,180 
positions. J. C. Arnold(Standard Oil Develop- 

ent Co.). 

598,257 Vinyl Resin Suspensions. Carbide 











& Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

698,323 Stabilization of Synthetic Rubber 
Latices. C. Arnold (Standard Oil Development 
Co.). 





598,323 Polymerization ot _— ( 
Arnold (Standard Oil Develop: Co 
























18,354 Recovery of te ee tienes 
from Solutions thereof [ritish Resin lrod- 
ucts, Ltd., and W. G. Daroux 

598.416 Rubber-Like Substances, — J I 
Whinfield and W. K. Birtwistle. 

598,464. ibers of Ethylene Polymer. |. I 

du pont de } iours & Co., In 
598,506. Resin Emulsions. = stillers Co., 
Ltd.. J. J. P. Staudinger, ant Cleverdon, 

598,558 Polymerization of Dimethy! Sty- 
renes, Dominion ° & Chemical Co., Ltd 

98,5 Plastics from Aislantes. Alginate 
Tah Ltd., and E. G. Millat 

598,60 Copolymer Resins. P. H. Rhodes 

598.6 Cellular cinerea ry fu Resins. 
British Thomson-Houston Co., 
United States 

2,436,993. Apparatus to Mold Material 
Which Becomes Plastic When Heated. J. kh 
Fisher, Jr., Dayton, O., assignor to H-P-M- 
Il) yment Corp., Wilmington, Del 

999. Apparatus for Injection-Molding 


istics, Including Means for Producing a 
High-Frequency Zone. H. F. MaeMillin, W 
id, 











Ernst, and G. A. Waldie, all of Mount Gil 
oO 8 to HP. M. D ‘lopment Co 
Ww Del. 
2a 57,109. Dipping Machine. L. i. Maquat, 
OF assignor to Black Rock Mfg. Co 
Br sort, both in Conn. 
2. Tire Mounting Apparatus. [. J 
Ek: M nneapol s, Minn. 
.437,685-687. Apparatus and Process for 


Thermopli istic 
and _ 


the Melt Extrusion of 
rials. H. Dreyfus, London, FE 
administrator of H Dre 
gnor to Celanese Cor 
oration of Del. 

Closure in a Continuous Extru- 
Vuleanization Apparatus. Kk. C 
Chase, and D. D. Jones, ” n 


Mate- 
Bon- 











New Tork. N 4 
United Kingdom 


597,211 Presses for Molding Tires. Dunio 
R pe iged Co., Ltd., and T. Norcross. 

214 Polymerization Apparatus, Int 
santana’ Polaroid Cor} . 
7,373. Apparatus ‘to Treat Thermoplastic 
3Zakelite, Ltd 

E xtruder 











for eres Materials. 
I 








Thomson-Houston C std. 

28. Apparatus to Gout or — 

Threads: with Synthetic Resins. J Lodge 

597,737 ee he for Rapid en or Re- 

versal of Calenders for Rubber, A!imanna 
—— Elektriska A. B. 

97,997. Apparatus for Injection Molding 

Shenuanghaalie Materials. Thurgar Bolle, Ltd 


(A. Cretin). 


Dominion of Canada 


$46,014. Apparatus for Making RKetractile 
Cord Embodying a Vulcanizable Material. BR. 


D. Collins, Beverly Hills, Calif., assignor 
one-half the interest to Ke lene Switchboar 
Chicago, IIl both in the 


& Supply Co., 
Ss 





$46,978. Discharge or Delivery Head for 
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FAST Aid For Your Ailing 


Banbury Mixers 


, know excessive dust leakage from a Banbury 
Mixer in your plant warns of dangerously worn 
parts—rotors, rings, discharge gate, etc. It is costing 
you a loss of materials, a loss of time, a loss of 


production. Such a Banbury should be rebuilt. 





That’s your cue to call us quick. If it is a #9 
Banbury we can ship—AND FAST—a replacement 
body—COMPLETELY REBUILT and in tip top 
condition. We will also send an experienced man 
to supervise installation. The worn body is then 
sent to us. We rebuild al// sizes but are in position 


to give this extra fast service on the +9. 





And note this—we have available for IMMEDIATE 
SHIPMENT to you many spare parts for all sizes 
of Banburys. 















INTERSTATE rebuilding restores correct contours 
to rotors and mixing chamber, and includes our 
exclusive hard-surfacing process which adds amazing 
abrasion resistance, and our specially fabricated and 


guaranteed rings, made to standard dimensions. 


Our service, perfected through 14 years’ first-hand, 
concentrated experience, saves you time, trouble, 
and money. For FAST aid to your ailing Banburys 


—call on us. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street 3 4s1@)\ ine ©) o 1 (@) Phone: JE. 7970 
EXCLUSIVE SPECIALISTS IN BANBURY MIXER REBUILDING 
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Mich 
Garter belts 
Plain N. 
Inf: int shoes 
Township, Lit 
n ind 
Newport 
Ne Wwport 


Newport 


Newport 


Mass. 


Newport 
footwear. 
as Concordi: 
Corsets 


Maiden Form 
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“Aetualife.” Footwear 


triangle 

ksburg, V: 
and girdles 
work, WN. 


yn. Conn 
weal 





Dental 
Mfg. Co 


f concentri 
' Nervastral Seal- Pruf.’ 
waterproofing, ete. Rubber 


Inc., New 





Apparatus. 
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UNCLASSIFIED 


United States 

















Meue Connection. 








Two Layers of “Wr rapping “Material. 
F 





: »362 Arrangements to 
of Wires together. 





Low-Pressure Tire Signal. 





Dominion of Canada 


Ambler, 


Machine, Mechanism for Directing Supersonic 


Carding Machine to Detect Variations in the 





Anti-Skid Chain. 








All- Textile Elastic: 
. U 





United Kingdom 





dispensers ier ce 
— Mechanism for 


Firestone 


— of Granular or Powdery 


Apparatus for the Volume Mea- 
of Powders and Porous Bodies. | 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The firms and individuals listed below have 
recently expressed their interest in buying in the 
United States or in nited States representa- 





Additional infor: 
or export opportun 
Directory Report, 
States fi 







ation mcerning — eacl 
Vy ] 





mmercial Intelligence Unit 
Department of C 












\ Di; 
Melhe g Australia stic vari 

B. Temperani, 47 Via della ala, Florence, 
Italy: batteries, automotive accessories and re- 
placement parts, brake parts, rubber hose. 


Société Anonyme Tricotal, 74 Rue des Trois 
Clefs, Alost. Belgium: elastic 

Kk. W. Lockhart, representing Ibanez & Gomez, 
Viamonte 1636, Buenos <Aires, .\rgentina: drug- 
gists’ sundries, 

Alfonso Rubio, representing Almacen_Progreso- 
Hijos de Raiael Rubio T., Carrera 11 No. 11-6! 
), Bogota, Colombia: sporting goods, 
Petersen, 26 Haderslevgade, Copenhagen, 
irk: scrap rubber from tires. 

Picavo Mar z. Empedrado 409, Habana 
stationery cles including pencils 









erasers 
‘ Feijio de Pontes, representing Rene de 
& Cia.. Ltda., Rua Floriano Peixoto 61 
Recife, Pernambuco, Brazil: automobile — spare 


parts and accessories. 

‘arlos March. representing Prudencio LI 
| cio Duenas, P. O 

Salvador: mechanical 





090, § 





an 

ver goods, 
Emil Dubs, Sihlstrasse 33, Zurich, Switzerland: 
bearings, Bakelite, hard rubber pipes. 

‘ Polska Agence Handlu Zamorskiego, ul 


a 
Lipea 55, Sopot, Poland: automobile tires and 





Jose Thome, representing Cia. Industrial do 
Brasil. Rua da Municipalidade 398, Belem, : 
Brazil: machinery for manufacturing rt 
products. 

Antero Goncalves, representing Santos e Gon- 
calves, Ltda., Rua dos Douradores 53, Lisbon, 
Portugal: automobile accessories. 

BB. Temperani, 47 Via della Scala, Florence 
Italy: vulcanized fiber, rubber industrial an 
agricultural transmission belts. 





Import Opportunities 


Beurs Van Ninove, Jan Hertveldt, Lavendel- 
straat 17, Ninove, Belgium: toys, girdles, elastic. 
Caeser, 4 Via Bazzi, Turin, Italy: raincoats. 
Nuove Industrie Tessili Italiane, 10 Via Arse- 

nale, Turin, Italy: raincoats. 

Anglo Baltic Produce Co. iid. (Export 
Dept.), 52-54 Tooley St., London, S S.E.1, England: 
rubber products including gas tubing. shoe sole 
sheeting. molded half soles, molded heels. 

U.M.A.L. Usines and cturers D’Alumi- 
nium & D‘Alliages Legers. 75 Rue de Trone, 
Brussels, Belgium: articles for rubber planta- 
tions. 

Sportapools, Ltd., 30 Floral St., London, W.C.2, 
England: rainwear. 

A. S. Moss and W. Webb, representing 
Greengate & Irwell Rubber Co., Ltd., Salford 3, 
Lancashire, England: chemically proofed and 
rubber proofed garments and cloth. 











Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division, United 
States Department of Panmnaens . Washington, D. 
C., recently compiled the following trade lists, ot 
which mimeographed copies may be obtained by 
American firms interested in the Division and 
from Department of Commerce field offices at $1 
a list for each country. 


Chemicals Importers and Dealers—Hong Kong; 
Hungary; Mozambique; Netherlands India; Spain; 
Sweden; Poland; Philippine Republic. 

Dental Supply Houses—Algeria; Poland. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—-Hong Kong: India; Ecuador; Marti 
nique; Newfoundland; Bermuda: Sweden. 

Plastic Materials Manufacturers, Molders, 
Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic Products— 
China; oe United Kingdom; Ecuador; 
Sweder aly. 

Plastic oo Molders—Canada. 

Rubber Goods eal anufacturers—-Belgium; Neth 
erlands; India; Cuba. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers and 
Dealers—India; Costa Rica; Morocco; Nether- 
lands; Netherlands India; Guatemala; Barbados; 
Hong Kong; Sweden: Mozambique; Algeria; Ar- 
gentina; Bermuda; China; Greece. 
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New Machines 
and Appliances 





ig eee ~ Pressure Joint 


” Red NEW development 
. of the Johnson ro- 


Type-S designed to be 
self-supporting and re- 
quire no external piping 
support, has been an- 
\ O nounced by the John- 
{C son Corp., 869 Wood 
; St., Three Rivers, Mich. 
Like the standard John- 
son joint, the new Type- 
S will be used to ad- 
mit heating or cooling 
Cross-Section View of Johnson Type-S @elts to rotating rolls. 
Rotary Pressure Joint: Nipple (A) Is particularly where con- 
Attached to Roll; Graphite Seal Ring siderable lateral move- 
(B) Fits against Rotating Shoulder (C) ("ent 01 rolls is en- 
on Nipple: Graphite Guide (D) Supports  ©?U"tered or where sup- 
Weight of Joint: and Spring (E) Is for = Orts _catnot be satis- 
Initial Seating factorily provided. 
Like all Johnson 
joints, the Type-S is 
completely self-lubricating, has no packing of any sort, adjusts 
itself automatically for varying pressures, and has a_ spherical 
sealing surface which maintains an effective seal even though 
wear should occur at this point. A large bearing or guide of 
carbon graphite supports the entire weight of the joint. This 
bearing is accurately fitted inside the body where it provides 
e bearing surface on the rotating nipple. The seal proper is 
effected between a hemispherical collar on the nipple and an- 
other graphite bearing ring. 

The Type-S joint is available in a standard construction 
having cast-iron head and body with steel nipple and can also 
be furnished with bronze trim (body and nipple) or in all 
bronze with stainless steel spring. The joint can also be fur- 
nished to provide for syphon drainage pipes. Four sizes are 
available, 'o-, 34-. l-inch and 1!'4-inches, all suitable for 150- 
pound pressures and temperatures up to 400° F. 
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FLEXIBLE METALLIC HOSE 


New Press 
NEW 150-ton 


plunger press 
which utilizes toggle 
action to lock the 
mold shut has been 
announced by F. J. 
Stokes Machine Co. 
The plunger cylinder 
is mounted on the 
head of the press, and 
a single motor pro- 
vides power to two 
pumping units for ac- 
tuating the toggle 
and = applying ram 
pressure. Both toggle 
and plunger ram 
move at high speed 
so that electronically 
heated preforms may 
be used to advantage. 
Pressures may be set 
independently to suit 
any particular job. 
The method of load- 
ing used with this 
press is optional. A preform or powder charge may be placed 
in the centering ring of the lower die when open, the die then 
closed, and the plunger ram actuated. If desired, the charge 
may be loaded through the top of the closed die between the 
upper bolsters, and the ram then brought down. Either load- 





Stokes 150-Ton Plunger Press 


May, 1948 
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ACCELERATOR FOR NEOPRENE 
AND NEOPRENE LATEX 


by 


DU PONT 


* Increases Rate of Cure of Neo- 
prene and Neoprene Latex 


* Safe Processing 


* Does Not Affect the Stability 
of Neoprene Latex Com- 
positions 





* Readily Dispersed 








T RUBBER CHEMICALS 


DE NEMOURS 


DU PON 


Pont & Co. (Ine) 
E. 1. ou 


E 
WILMINGTON 98, DELAWAR 
FOR BETTER LIVING &f 


said sone eeenem CHEMISTRY — mccspr ott 








IMMERSION TESTING UNIT 


Available in 2 sizes, 
either floor or bench types. 
® Automatic Controls 
© Self Contained 
© Completely Insulated 


© Temperature Range from 70 


to 350 + I° F. 
Compactly Designed 





& 


Modcl “A” 


Both models of this immersion testing unit have Mercoid- 
switch-operated heating elements. Strip heaters are mount- 
ed on tank exterior and are readily accessible. Oil agitation 
is produced by motor-powered 3-blade propeller. Opera- 
tion on 110-volt, 60-cycle A.C. 
e& 
Model “A” has 20-tube capacity. 
Model “SB” has 9-tube capacity. 


INDUSTRIALXY PRODUCTS 
459 MORGAN AVENUE 
AKRON 1], OHIO 
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PHOTO COURTESY ANCHOR RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 


Mold maintenance on this 81 cavity and precision 
pin mold was reduced toa minimum by using DC 
Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. 


keeps mold clean 16 times as long 


The experience of Anchor Rubber Products, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is a fine example of the savings which result from using 
DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35. Prior to using this silicone 
release agent, they had a real problem in mold maintenance. 
A particular 81 cavity mold with precision pins for each 
cavity had to be disassembled and cleaned once a week in 
order to get satisfactory production. Ordinary lubricants 
carbonized and formed a build-up on an undercut portion 
at the base of the pin and on the plate. This build-up pro- 
duced poor moldings, increased scrap and made weekly 
mold cleaning essential. 


Removal of this carbonized soap was complicated since the 
pins had to be removed to do a thorough job. Replacing the 
pins after cleaning was also difficult and required hammering 
to align and seat the pin properly. The burrs left after hammer- 
ing were then smoothed out with a grinder. But grinding 
shortened the pins to such an extent that the button flash on 
the end of the mo olding could not be removed. Then the pins 
had to be replaced. 


Since using Dow Corning Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 as 
a mold lubricant, Anchor Rubber Products has used this 
same mold four months without cleaning. They simply dilute 
the emulsion 100 times with water and spray the mold. 


In your plant, as in Anchor Rubber Products, there is no need 
to spend excessive amounts of time, money and labor for 
mold maintenance and cleaning. Dow Corning Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35 neither carbonizes nor forms a build-up on 
the mold even after hundreds of hours at molding temperatures. 
It is clean to use and easy to apply. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street ¢ Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. © New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 1617 Elm St. @ Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT DC MOLD 
RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 35, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FICE OR WRITE FOR 

LEAFLET NO. U 5-6. 


— orning 


FIRST iN SILICONES 4 


Birivn 2 sca 








ing method is automatically controlled by a bar-type controller, 
which provides the utmost flexibility, permits either manual or 
semi-automatic operation, is simple to set up or change over, 
and is separately housed in with the power unit. Once the exact 
cycle for any particular job has been determined, the controller 
can be locked to prevent tampering. Other features of the press, 
which is available also in a 50-ton model, include heavy-duty 
construction, easy installation, and the ability to be changed 
over readily to a straight compression molding unit. 





Tension Meter 


HE Saxl Tension meter for 

use in the processing of all 
types of thread-like materials has 
been developed by the Saxl In- 
strument Co. Because of its trig- 
ger operation and automatic in- 
serter, the meter permits quick 
and precise checking of all ten- 
sions during manufacturing op- 
erations. It helps to select the 
highest safe operating speed for 
re given filamentous material and 
thus increases the economy of 
operation of the machinery em- 
ployed. 

The new meter can be used 
with all types of filaments, 
whether copper wire. tire cords, 
or natural and synthetic yarns. 
It can also be used to measure 
the tension in running paper 
strips, tinsel, and other ribbon- 
like materials. In addition to use 
on tire cords in the rubber in- 
dustry, the meter permits uni- 
form stretch for the rubber used in the manufacture of elas- 
tic fabrics, and the accurate tensioning of the textile wrappings 
for the rubber threads. 





New Saxl Tension Meter 


Sheet Plastic Beading Machine 


NEW, improved machine for beading stra’ght edges of 

thermoplastic sheeting of 0.005-0.020 inch thickness on 
a high-speed, repetitively uniform production basis hasbeen 
announced by the Taber Instrument Corp. Designated the Ther- 
mobeader, the unit is designed to bead plastic sheet stock, roll 
material, die-cut blanks, or strips at the rate of 500-1,000 inches 
a minute, depending on the type and the thickness of the mate- 
rial used. 

When used with certain forming and cooling die combina- 
tions, as recommended by the manufacturer, the machine forms 
nine standard beads. each of a different size. These beads 

(Continued on page 276) 





Improved Taber Beading Machine 
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New Goods 
and Specialties 





Tillotson’s Jiminy Girafflex Wire-Inserted Rubber Giraffe 


Toy Giraffe with Flexible Limbs 


IMINY GIRAFFLEX, a new type of rubber toy giraffe, has 

been announced by Tillotson Rubber Co., Inc. Made of a 
high-quality rubber stock, the giraffe is molded around a wire 
insertion in the neck and legs. This wire insertion permits the 
giraffe’s neck and legs to be bent into any desired position and 
provides a source of added entertainment for children. There 
are no protruding wire ends, and the toy is therefore safe for 
use by even the youngest child. A high grade of steel is em- 
ployed for the wire insertion, and the toy is said to be capable 
of withst anding a great deal of abuse and twisting. The giraffes 
are finished in bright colors; both realistic and variegated effects 
are available. The colors used are harmless, and the toy comes 
packed in its own individual box. The giraffe is the only wire- 
inserted toy available at present, but the company plans to add 
other toy animals to this line. 


Ribbed Conveyer Belt 


NEW ribbed-top conveyer belt designed especially to prevent 

backslip in carrying sand and gravel, wet-mixed concrete, 
gold dredgings, and other “soupy” materials up steep a 
has been developed by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
The new belt features chevron-shaped ribs extending ik 
above the belt surface. 


These ribs serve as barriers, trapping 





FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE 
USE PHILBLACK O 


FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 160 
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STEAM 
PLATES 


Produced on the 
very latest specially 
designed high-speed 
drilling equipment 
permitting low cost 
and fast delivery. 





SIZES UP TO 80” WIDE 
IN ANY LENGTH DESIRED 


LAKE ERIE Steam Plates 

are smooth surfaced and 
perfectly aligned. Precision 
drilled passages eliminate 
condensate pockets. assure 
even flow of steam and uni- 
form temperature control 
throughout. 








PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


LAKE ERIE ENGINEERING CORP. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND SPECIAL MACHINERY 


General Offices and Plant: 
531 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











6,000 lb. per sq. in. 


This month we want to emphasize to 
rubber plant executives the fact that 
the ATLAS Reducing Valve shown at 
the right actually reduces pressures 
up to and including 6,000 pounds per 
square inch, and without shock. It 
handles water, oil, or air. It is widely 
used, but we find that many rubber 
plant executives have not yet heard of 
it. It is sensitive, strong, and depend- 
able. If interested, full particulars will 
be mailed to you by simply mentioning 


ATLAS Type “E” 


High Pressure Reducing Valve 


It is Superior Because:— 


Every detail in the valve is modern in every 

respect, being based on latest research and 

design. Forged Steel Body. Internal metal parts entirely of stainless 
steel. A formed packing of special material superior to leather is used 
which is immune to all fluids commonly used in hydraulic machinery. 
The Pressure on the seat is balanced by a piston with the result that 
variations in high initial pressure have little effect on the reduced 
Pressure. 





For other ATLAS rubber plant products see the partial list in our 
ad in the January, 1948, issue of INDIA RUBBER WORLD. 


All LAS VALVE COMPAN 


| REGULATING VALVES FOR EVERY SERVICE | 


261 South Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
Represented in Principal Cities 

















Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your 


PORCELAIN/ 


specifications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 
Chicago Office: 
2753 W. North St. 


993 Grant St. 
Akron 11, Ohio 
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The term 





° 
EXPERIENCE 


over twenty years catering to rubber manufacturers 


CAPACITY 


of the industry's needs 


QUALITY 





Write to the country’s leading makers 


for samples and prices. 


MFG. CO. 


CLAREMONT 


The Country’s Leading Makers 


\ 
i “COTTON FLOCKS” 
| does not mean cotton fiber alone 


for large production and quick delivery 


CONFIDENCE 


of the entire rubber industry 


KNOW LEDGE 


acknowledged superior by all users are important 
and valuable considerations to the consumer. 


CLAREMONT WASTE 


N. Hi. 
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Belt 





Gcodyear’s New Conveyer Showing 


Chevron-Like Ribs 


Section of 


he water and preventing the backwash of materials down the 
belt on incline operations 

\ccording to W. P. Hallstein, assistant manager of Good- 
vears’ belting department, the ribbed belt eliminates any notice- 
able back-slipping of most wet materials on inclines up to a 
28-degree angle. The ribbed cleats also substantially increase 
belt life by reducing the severe wear a back-slipping load inflicts 
on a conventional belt in motion. The curved ribs are closely 
spaced to overlap each other and assure a smooth return run 
ot the belt over idlers. The belt has a five-ply rubberized fabric 
body and a quarter-inch top cover in addition to the ribs. It is 
being made in widths of 30 to 48 inches and in lengths to suit 
customers’ specifications. 


Improved Inner Tube 


HE new Butyl innet 
tube 


announced — by 
Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Co, is “guaranteed for- 
ever against defects in ma- 
terials or workmanship,” 
according to Hynes Pitner, 


vice president in charge of 


sales. The new tubes in- 
corporate several exclusive 
new features. The vise 
lock splice is sO secure 
that it is 1 to the 





eve. In addition, a 
of radial ribs in four 
locations on the surface of 
the tube perform the two- 

runcti t holding 
in place 
iz the heat 
road friction and the flexing of the tire 
ir retention qualities, the new tube, it is said, is 
also more resistant to heat than crude rubber tubes and, when 
properly inflated, gives increased riding comfort, safety, and 
steerability. The new tubes are available in all standard passen- 


ger-car and truck sizes. 










Pharis’ New Butyl Inner Tube 


! Besides 
its excellent 





Beading Machine 
(Continued from page 274) 


range trom 1/16-inch round, 3/32-inch superflex, and 1/8-inch 
square inside corner types to 3/l6-inch square ‘nside corner 
bead, narrow flat types of 3/32- to 1/4-inch width, and 1/8-inch 
recessed cardboard snap-in-type beads used for inserting the 
bottom of circular containers 

Principal design features include ‘nterchangeability of dies 
for forming nine different standard-size beads and shapes; auto- 
matic die temperature control; and variable transmission for 
controlling operating speed ¢n relation to die temperature to 
compensate for variations in processing. Other basic construc- 
tion features include sensitive plug-n relays, air-cooled duct- 
type frame, universal-type preheating die, and quickly changed 
forming and cooling die holders. Equipped with all essential 
cperating controls, the machine operates on 115- or 230-volt, 
50-60 cycle, single-phase current supply. 
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EUROPE 


GERMANY 


Review of the German Rubber Industry 


The first issues of the first postwar rubber paper published 
in Berlin has just been received. Kautschuk und Gummi, as it 1s 
called. will treat rubber from the point of view of the scientific 
investigator as well as of the manufacturer and the dealer. 
\s explained in the foreword, the title, Aautschuk und Gumi 
(Caoutchoue and Rubber) has been chosen to differentiate be- 
tween the raw material (Aautschuk) and the material (Guam) 
into which it is converted by chemical and mechanical treatment 
for use in the actual manufacture of rubber goods. 

Several pages of the first issue, January, 1948, are devoted to 
a review of the German rubber industry as it was before the war, 
during the war, and as it is in the different occupation zones now. 
I: is recalled that after 1933, rubber manufacturing expanded in 
certain directions, but was restricted in others, though production 
as a whole increased; at the same time, partly in line with greater 
home demand and the government's stockpiling policy after 1937, 
exports declined. Crude rubber stocks, however, were not so great 
as might have been supposed, amounting at the outbreak of the 
war to 14,478 tons. In 1940 stocks were 5,823 tons; in 1941, 14,164 
tons; in 1942, 14,576 tons; and in 1943, 15,276 tons. Normal con- 
sumption of rubber before the war is put at roughly 80,000 tons, 
including 7,000 tons of reclaim. The amounts of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber available to the industry in the years 1935-44 in- 
clusive are given below (in tons) : 


Crude Rubber Imports Production of Buna 





For 1939, figures of crude rubber imports for the first half of 
the vear only are available. The amounts of rubber brought into 
the country in 1940 by blockade runners is not known; in 1941 
blockade runners brought in 15,000 tons and another 16,000 tons 
came from Indo-China via the Trans-Siberian Railway. The crude 
rubber figures for 1942-1944, inclusive. are estimates of quantities 
of rubber brought in by blockade runners. 

During the same period the reclaim industry expanded con- 
siderably, finally producing 40.000 tons annually. 

In 1933 about 48.1¢° of the rubber went into the manutacture 
of tires; by 1936 the proportion was about 55¢¢ of total rubber 
consumption, including latex and synthetic rubber. 


Current Situation in the Occupation Zones 


Turning to the present, it 1s pointed out that the new industry 
plan tor Bizonia set up in .\ugust, 1947, provides for production 
approximately at the level of 1936, considered the last normal 
vear of peacetime industry. In that vear the German rubber in- 
dustry (exclusive of the cable and wire branches, toys. and a 
few other minor lines) used about 65,000 tons of rubber, of 
which about 40.000 tons went into tires, 4.900 tons into belting 
and hose, 5,700 tons into other soft rubber goods, 2.800 tons into 
heels and soles, 1,800. into footwear, 2,950 tons into rubberized 
fabrics, 1,100 tons into thread, 2,100 tons into hard rubber goods, 
and about 3,200 tons into other rubber goods. 

It is considered that the 1936 level of outputs could be reached 
m Bizonia provided general economic developments are favor 
able. But in the Eastern, or Russian zone, this is hardly looked 
tor within a reasonable period because of the extensive dismant- 
ling of factories which pe taken place here and which is ex- 
pected to have a far-reaching effect on the general picture of 
rubber F cheicnbape in the country. 

The German rubber industry was formerly concentrated in four 
large centers—North Germany, including Hannover and Ham- 
aes Rhineland-Westphalia, including Dusseldorf, Cologne, and 
the Ruhr territory; Southern Germany, with Mannheim, Frank- 
fer a. Main, and Munich; Central Germany (Saxony and 
Thuringia) and Greater Berlin. The most important center of 
the industry—lower Saxony, North-Rhine, and Westphalia, in- 
cluding the rubber city, Hannover—are in the British zone of 
occupation. In 1936 the rubber factories here produced 51.3¢¢ of 
the total output of rubber manufactures and accounted for 57.1 
of the total exports. Next in importance is the United States zone, 
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NATURAL RUBBER 


— LATEX — 


FOR 


Immediate Delivery 
Fr. © BE 





CHICAGO, 


— 
VOELZZLILE SJ aberdleruios, INC 
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FRENCH OIL 
HOT PLATE 


Side plate or column presses for compression or transfer 
or injection molding of rubber and allied synthetics. 


Write for bulletins on 
“Modern Hydraulic Presses.” 


The FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA, OHIO 

















22°x 60" Extra Heavy Duty 












vy Duty Individual Motor Driven Mill with 15” 
journals, having 150 H.P. enclosed herringbone 
j. Machine is equipped with solid bronze lined 
aving oil closure seals on side of the boxes fac- 
dlls to prevent oil contamination of the stock. 
connecting gears and Johnson Rotary Joints. 
chanical lubricator and new style guides bored 
olls. This is just one of the many new Thropp 
uilt mills designed to speed up post war pro- 


epresentotive 
yal Inc. 
les, Cel. 





WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. 
Trenton, N. J. 





M d = processing demands all available data 
0 é) Li from the best sources. If your prob- 
lems concern fatty acids in the production of synthetic 
resins, soaps, cosmetics, rubber, synthetic detergents or 


emulsifying agents—you need the Woburn Bulletins as a 
guide in processing. 


BULLETINS COVER 


Seedine Isoline 
Acids for Soaps 
Woburn Extreme Pressure Lubricant 
Fatty Acids Alkyd Resin Formulas 
Formulas. 


Wolin Oil Alkyd Resins - Fatty 
Fatty Acids in the Textile Industry 
Woburn Conjugated 

Isoline Varnish 


© Write today for Bulletins desired—also for special infor- 
mation concerning the use and application of organic 
chemicals made to your specifications. 
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followed by the Eastern zone, Greater Berlin, and finally the 
French zone 

rhe important Buna factories are in the Russian zone (Scliko- 
pau), in the British zone (Huls and Leverkusen), and in the 
l'rench zone (Ludwigshafen). There are no Buna factories in 
the American zone. In 1941 the factories in the British zone 
produced 27,300 tons of Buna; Schkopau produced about 40,000 
tons, (Schkopau is said to have produced 60,000 to 70,000. tons 
F Buna in 1944), the French zone only 1,000 tons. In the first 
quarter of 1947 the British zone produced 2,000 tons of Buna, 
but stopped production later in the year; the Russian zone pro- 
duced 8,500 tons, and the French zone nothing. (From another 
source it is learned that in March of this year all Buna pro- 
duction in Germany was stopped as it required too much coal 
and costs were too high.) In Bizonia, natural rubber largely 
replaced Buna in 1947; imports of natural rubber were about 
13,000 tons; for the current year, about 40,000 tons of natural 
rubber are expected in Bizonia. 


Rubber Manufacture in Bizonia 

After various ups and downs, production of rubber goods in 
Bizonia has been on the increase again, and in July, 1947, the 
production index (1936, 100%) was 46°, against 38 in the 
same month of 1946. Production of tires for motor vehicles in 
this territory in 1936 reached 2,724,000 units out of a total for 
the country of 3,852,000 units. In 1946, outputs rose regularly, 
from 168,100 units in the first quarter, to 203,000 in the second, 
224,900 in the third, and 245.300 in the last quarter of the year, 
making all 841,300 units. In the first quarter of 1947, output 
dropped to 130,000 units, but rose in the second quarter to 
264,000 units, to bring the total for the first half of 1947 to 
394,000 units. It was expected that a further increase of at least 
25% would be shown by the end of the year. The chief diffi- 
culties in the industry are caused by shortages in certain chemi- 
cals, coal, and tire fabric. 

In the first half of 1947 outputs also included 386,000 automo- 
bile tubes, 1,848,000 cycle tires, and 1,803,000 cycle tubes. 


Soviet Zone 

The postwar development of the rubber industry in the Eastern 
or Soviet zone differs radically from that in the Western zones. 
Apart from the fact that factories have been dismantled, the 
entire structure of the industry has been changed; it now in- 
cludes three elements—Soviet-owned, — factories, pri- 
vately owned factories. Of the rubber and asbestos works in the 
zone, 68.6% (according to another source, 64°) are owned by 
the Russian Government. In the province of Saxe-Anhalt, there 
are 11 registered Soviet concerns, the largest of which is_ the 
S. A. G. der Gummi Industrie Kautschuk, with a capital of 
600,000,000 rubels, embodying, it is said, the best-known com- 
panies of the region, among them the Buna factory at Schkopoau. 
As founders of this organization are mentioned the General Ad- 
ministration of Soviet Foreign Property at the Foreign Trade 
Ministry of the U.S.S.R., and various Russian import and export 
associations. The factories in Thuringia are combined in the 
S. A. G. Resino Technika in Erfurt and include the firms, 
Vollrath & Sohn, in Blankenburg, Thuringer Schlauchweberei 
und Gummiwerk, in W altershausen, and Blodner & Vierschrodt 
and the Gothania Works, both in Gotha. These Soviet companies 
are under the Chief of Administration of Soviet Joint Stock 
Companies in Germany. 

The 12 national rubber and asbestos factories in Saxony, 
chiefly in Leipzig and Dresden. come under the Chemical Divi- 
sion of the Industrial Administration in Dresden. The national 
concerns have no financial independence; they are allotted raw 
materials by the Industrial Offices, and sales are made through 
and controlled by the Trade Offices. 

Interzonal trade is still on a very limited scale. According to 
American sources, rubber and asbestos goods to a value of 
5,421,000 marks were sent from Bizonia to the Eastern zone 
in 1946; while the latter supplied rubber and goods to a value 
ot 5,084,000 marks. An arrangement in Berlin provides for de- 
livery by Bizonia of rubber goods to a value of 2,800,000 marks 
in 1948, against 4.300,000 marks by the Eastern zone. These 
quotas, it is pointed out, are in accordance with the former rela- 
tive production capacities of the respected zones. 


New Rubber Committee 

A Rubber Committee was recently formed by the Chemical 
Division of the Chamber of Technology in the Soviet zone. It 
held the first session in Berlin on January 6, 1948, when several 
organizations, including the Materials Testing Bureau of Berlin- 
Dahlem and the Technical University of Berlin, as well as some 
large rubber firms of the Eastern zone, were represented. The 
chief topic treated was the situation created by the shortage of 
machinery, raw materials, and compounding ingredients. Most of 
the factories making rubber m cctraggend d are in the Western zone, 
but these have been able to supply only limited quantities so that 
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ally the ' ; ; ; , : 
E ; the advisability was considered of developing the manutacture in TOTES MORE PAYLOAD 


(Schko- the Eastern zone chiefly of calenders and milling machines for 
use in making cycle tires, sanitary goods, footwear, and the like. 


| in the , : 
ories in Practically all raw materials, except Buna, were stated to be in 
short supply, and the situation seems to be particularly acute with ad e e e 


sh zone v2 5 . 
regard to accelerators, for the production of which there is no 





Spee factory in the Eastern zone. The question of starting the pro- 
he first duction of accelerators here was also discussed. 
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about 
natural 
Experiments with Ammoniated Latex 


That ammoniated latex that has been stored for some time 





ods in and has thus undergone a natural degradation can be rendered 
47, the heat-sensitive by merely adding zinc oxide was shown by Lepetit, 
in the of the Institut Francais du Caoutchouc.? Later oe car- 
cles in ried out by him and Hooreman? aimed at artificially reproducing 
tal tor natural degradation with recently ammoniated latex. At first it LIGHT WEIGHT—Convoy Nesting Tote Box—weighs 50% 
ularly, was attempted to attain the requisite degree of degradation by to 60% less than steel... 2 cu. ft. size weighs only 
second, heating the latex, and it was found that this could be accomplished 7.2 lbs. 
> year, by heating in a sealed tube for two to three hours in an autoclave STRONG, DURABLE—Convoy Tote Boxes are made of 
output under four kilograms pressure, at 143 cS: goers this method aliaeilie heeded comveqeied bend ve 00 entenine 
a has | gio ee ee i ecco ee Merle eieenibi, neocees. .. qenareliy will eunpest any- 
ee eee, See pine i thing they will contain. Many of them have been in 
t least surface after drying; and the tensile strength is rather markedly : f 
riage Steiger eae ie age oie nae ; . - active daily use for more than two years. Armored 
t diffi- inferior to that of an untreated mix. Biochemical degradation of ae tne ead decsteiie Sui 
shemi- latex was then decided upon, and trypsin proved suitable for the rim for rigidity . . . strong, comfortable handholes. 
purpose. Experiments showed, however, that the trypsin in the LOW COST—Convoy Nesting Tote Box costs 50% to 60% 
itomo- pancreas of pigs is much more effective than that in the pancreas less than steel . so inexpensive that they can be 
of sheep. The former was found useful in ordinary or oo discarded when they finally become unserviceable. 
Se CE nin Seg eee ; rey 
= also supported further degradation ot old, ammontiate ii ei: aie Ne ble i 
astern Ammoniated latex degraded by trypsin is suitable for cold ... write for details. 
zones. molding. The method used follows. Latex having a dry rubber 


1, the content of 58-60°¢ and including 0.6° of ammonia is treated a 9 ¥ age 
ia with 0.2°¢ of powdered pig pancreas in the form of a 10% (> ONY OY ING e CANTON 7, OHIO 
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Ww in- 
aqueous suspension. After four to five days of digestion, the 








ri- 
in ‘the latex has reached the appropriate stage of degradation, being a a 7 
ed by still stable enough to be normally kept even in the presence of 
there vulcanizing ingredients—except zine oxide. The latter is added ee a _ 
s the at the time when the latex is to be used; then the mixture is | 


al of run into cold molds. Coagulation takes place in two to three 
hours, or even less, depending on the ambient atmosphere. 


com- 
poau. The process offers the advantage of doing away with heating 

Ad- devices; the coagulum is self-adhering, usetul when an article 

‘rade must be made of separately molded parts, and finally it per- 


<port mits the use of molds of cheap materials. | 
the LRev, gén. caoutclouc., 24, 1, 390 (1947). | eed 
irms, 2Tbid., 25, 1, 3 (1948). 
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oC Frantex A—New Active Filler | 
Ony, The Soc. Franterre of Paris has developed a new active filler 

Jivi- known as Frantex A. The principal constituent of this product 











onal is halloysite, a hydrated silicate of alumina, belonging to the 
raw large family of clays. Frantex A is marketed in the form of | — 
ugh a fine, pale-gray powder having a density of about 2.35, and it 

is readily suspended in water forming very stable suspensions 
gto which can be kept for a long time without much sedimentation. | LONDON 
| Ol These suspensions are perfectly compatible with natural rubber | H. A. Astlett & Co., Ltd. 
fone latex as well as with most synthetic latices, being readily in- 
alue corporated without complicated devices or expensive treatments. TORONTO | aa 
de- The new filler can be used with a combination of accelerator H. A. Astlett & Co a 
irks of the Mercapto type with DPG; with accelerators like Santo- * (Canada) Ltd. | 
lese cure, Vulcacit AZ, Rhodefax 12 or 14, Acrin, or the like; also 
ela- with the Urekas; with the thiurams and dithiocarbamates, espe- AKRON 

cially TB and TE; and with a combination of mercapto-type 309 Second National Bldg 

accelerator and Thiurams. Neither DPG nor the aldehyde amines Akron 8, Ohio , 

should be used alone with Frantex A. The proportion of sulfur 

| 








should be kept low, that is, not above 2.5 parts for 100 parts of 
natural rubber. With regard to plasticizers, it is pointed out 


ical that the addition of stearic acid is not essential, and that com- . 
It paratively large proportions of Naftolen, red oil and pine tar 
ral may be used. 
in- 
és SB * = 


of French Rubber Trade Notes 27 William St. New York 5. N.Y. 


_On January 19, the Académie des Sciences elected Charles 
Dufraisse to its Chemical Section, in succession of Robert Les- 
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Fig. 47. Biggs vulcanizer with special heating manifolds and 
circulating fan; all sizes, various working pressures. 


BIGGS Vulcanizers are Standard 
Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


Biggs-built vulcanizers and devulcanizers have 
always had a prominent place in the develop- 
ment of the rubber industry. For over 45 years 
Biggs has furnished single-shell and jacketed 
vulcanizers both vertical and horizontal, as well 
as many different types of devulcanizers. Biggs 
modern all-welded units with quick-opening 
doors are available in all sizes and for various 
working pressures- with many special features. 


Ask for our Bulletin No. 45 
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THE Otgg. BOILER WORKS CO. 


1007 BANK STREET + AKRON 5, OHIO, U.S.A. 








THE ALUMINUM FLAKE COMPANY 
AKRON 14, OHIO 
Manufacturers of 


ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A COLLOIDAL HYDRATED ALUMINUM SILICATE 
REINFORCING AGENT for 

SYNTHETIC and NATURAL RUBBER 
New England Agents Warehouse Stocks 


BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


DUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE 3, RHODE ISLAND 

















FINELY PULVERIZED—BRILLIANT 


COLORS 


for RUBBER 


Chicago Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
FRED L. BROOKE MARSHALL DILL 
238 N. La Salle St. San Francisco 


Cleveland, PALMER-SCHUSTER CO.,975-981 Front 8t. 
Manufactured by 


3} 1010) 44) GO) RO) aa LO) 1 Come 
Morgan and Norman Aves. Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
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pieau. Professor Dufraisse, honorary president of the Institut 
Francais du Caoutchouc, is known to the rubber industry espe- 
cially for his work on antioxidants. 

J. LeBras, director of the Research Center of the I.F.C. left in 
January to visit plantations in Indo-China and Malaya. 

At the I.F.C., on January 14, G. Van der Bie, of Buitenzorg, 
Java, spoke on the work of the rubber research organizations 
in Netherlands India, particularly of rubber-bitumen mixtures, 
concentration of latex by centrifugation, investigation of the 
white and vellow fraction of latex, and the effect of copper ol 
iresh latex. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


The Institution of the Rubber Industry held its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting in London on February 27, when F. D. Ascoli 
was elected president for the ensuing year. 

\t the recent ordinary meeting of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation in London, Charles Mann, director of Guthrie & Co., 
Ltd.. was elected chairman, and A. Doherty vice chairman, 
tor the ensuing year. 

At Fort Dunlop experiments are said to be in progress with 
a new tire, the use of which will improve radio reception on 
automobiles. This tire. based on one used by the RAF during 
the war, removes static electricity generated by the movement 
of the tread on the road surface. 

At the eighth annual general meeting of the Waste Rubber 
Merchants Association of Great Britain, held in London, Feb 
ruarv 25, Chairman B. Chase, pointed out, in the course of his 
report, that all grades of waste rubber except red automobile 
tubes are now free for export. Under appropriate conditions, 
applications for export of red automobile tubes might be favor- 
ably considered by the Rubber Directorate. 

On February 28, 1948, it was exactly 60 vears since the first 
pneumatic tire made by John Boyd Dunlop was used. The dia- 
mond jubilee was celebrated at the premises in May St., Belfast, 
Ireland, where the tires were invented, and at Fort Dunlop. 

Phe Third Foundation Lecture under the title of “Rubber 
Research, Rubber Investigations and Rubber Empiricism,” is to 
be delivered in Manchester by W. J. S. Naunton, on June 18. 

R. G. James, technical manager of the Lastex Yarn & Lac- 
tron Thread Co., Leicester, has been appointed factory manager 
his company operating at Fort Dunlop. Dr. James succeeds 
Healey. who recently retired after 40 vears’ service. 

The number of workers employed in the rubber industry in 

“nited Kingdom reached the record total of 86,500 (55,900 

men al in December, 1947. 

Rubber Improvement, Ltd... has acquired an additional factory 
Wellingborough, Northants, where it is proposed not only 
expand the producti t rubber and plastic products and 

semi-processed raw material mut also to set up a unit for the 

roduction of conveyer belts 
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ITALY 


The Italian rubber industry is reportedly making good progress 

iancial difficulties, chiefly affecting the numerous smaller 
tion, which in 1946 was 48° of the 1938 level. 
a weight basis, is estimated to have almost reached the 
\s before, tires and cables are the main products. 


but many firms, especially those established recently, are spe- 





despite fi 





g in mechanical rubber goods, sporting and sanitary 
and articles for household use 
understood that the industry now includes 137 under 


which used about 40,000 tons of rubber in 1947 and 
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mploved 42,000 persons. 











aly has branched out and has de- 
1 \ccording to a statement in a 
publication, the ustry is now second only to that of 
the United States The | Montecatini concern largely con 


ws the plastics industry; 





however, several large iron and 


steel firms have also recently begun to take an active interest 











the acture of plastics. 

Before war phenol-based plastics were the main products: 
now a vz of aterials is made, including Galalite. 
Pakelite as im, Cellon, and Lasto. But the most 

portant : be Vipla. a ca m-carbide based 
product 1 1 chiefly for insulations, soles, and tubin 





It is understood to be the aim of the Italian plastics industry 
to take the place of Germany in the market for pl 
1947 almost a third of the Italian output of rou; 
Was exported 


astics, and 1 
18.000 tons 
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SWITZERLAND 


The Swiss railways are experimenting with pneumatic tires 
on their light express trains. Swiss plants, working in collabora- 
tion with the Michelin rubber concern of France, are building 
two trial passenger coaches, each to be equipped with 20 wheels. 
To test the proper degree of lightness required by the rubber 
tires, one coach will be constructed of an aluminum alloy and 
the other of ordinary soft steel. If the experiment proves suc- 
cesstul, it is expected to equip all light Swiss trains with pneu- 
matic rubber tires within the next ten years. 





FAR EAST 


Thoughtful people out here, considering the extent to which 
Malaya economy has been depending on two products, tin and 
rubber, have from time to time sounded warnings against the 
practice of putting all eggs in one basket. Now again, with 
American synthetic rubber to reckon with, to say nothing of 
the huge potential output of Netherland India, the country is 
being urged to adventure into other fields. With so many tropi- 
cal products in short supply, it is pointed out, this time would 
seem to be most opportune for planters to turn their attention 
to new crops. Actually a start has already been made with 
the production of hemp, and interest is also being stimulated in 
growing cocoa. So far, however, the greatest promise for de- 
velopment in the desired direction away from rubber seems 
to be held out by the already established young oil-palm_ in- 
dustry, which recently received an enormous fillip by the deci- 
sion of the great Unilever concern to establish a margarine and 
soap factory in Malaya. 

Heavy monsoon rains in December and part of January have 
brought flood conditions to various parts of Malaya, and many 
homes have been washed away, rice fields destroyed, and, here 
and there too, rubber estates, roads and railway culverts have 
been damaged. Even on estates where no appreciable direct 
damage was sustained, the heavy rains interfered with tapping. 
and it is expected that this interference will be reflected in 
reduced outputs. The destruction of rice fields has fortunately 
not been on a sufficiently large scale to affect seriously the 
country’s rice crop, which in spite of bad weather is expected 
to be better than average. This matter is of no little importance 
since much of the recent unrest among labor has been ascribed 
to shortage of rice. 

Ceylon’s business in crude rubber declined last year. The 
amounts exported totaled only 80,860 tons, against 101,772 tons 
in 1946 and the record 111,929 tons in 1942. The average price 
per pound obtained in 1947 was 75 rupee cents, as compared 
with 99 rupee cents in 1946. Of the 1947 exports, 47,924 tons 
went to the United States; the United Kingdom took 18,846 
tons; France, 2,924 tons ; Canada, 2.147 tons; Belgium, 1,429 tons; 
Australia, 1,085 tons; and Italy, 1,057 tons. 
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REVOLVING JOINTS (itustratea) 


are made in a complete range of sizes from 1” to 214” 


roll connections for use on rubber mills, mixers or any 
other steam heated or water cooled roll. Patented con- 
struction prevents leaking. Specially compounded molded 
gasket lasts 14 months on average in severe service —easy, 
quick and inexpensive to replace —no tight packing to act 
as brake on roll, 


SWING and BALL JOINTS... 


—for use on rubber and plastic molding presses. Especially 
constructed to offset expansion and contraction caused by 
sudden change from high pressure steam to cold water. 
Permanently ends leaking nuisance. Ball joints recome- 
mended to correct misalignment in any hook-up. 


Bulletin and Prices upon request 


DIAMOND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
406 MARKET ST. ST. LOUIS 2, MO, 


Majestic Import & Export Co., Sole Export Agents, 
721 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Mo., Cable address ‘*Hermpopper’ 














LITTLEJOHN & CO., Inc. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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DU PONT 


Has Many Advantages in Rubber 
Compounds: 


* Economical Protection Against 
Flex Cracking 

* Resistance to Aging 

* Heat Resistance 
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Editor's Book Table 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“Volumetric Analysis. Volume II, Titration Methods.” 
Second Revised Edition. I. M. Kolthoff and V. A. Stenger. 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 384 pages. Price $6. 

This new edition of what has become a standard textbook on 
titration methods in volumetric analysis is a modern and com- 
prehensive presentation of critically selected methods for the 
volumetric analysis of organic and inorganic materials, for 
use in conjunction with Volume I which covers theoretical prin- 
ciples. Because of the detailed treatment of this new volume, 
oxidation-reduction methods will be covered in a forthcoming 
Volume III. The present book, with considerable revision and 
addition, includes all other material given in Volume II of the 
previous editions. 

Volumetric glassware, calibrations, and standard reagents and 
materials are covered in the first three chapters. The third and 
fourth chapters deal with acid-base reactions, which are further 
expanded in three chapters on displacement, hydrolytic precip- 
itation, and complex formation. Individual chapters are de- 
voted to argentometric titrations, other precipitation methods, 
and formation of slightly dissociated or complex compounds. 
Completing the book are a table of atomic weights, a list of 
standard materials, and both author and subject indices. 


“Fatty Acids, Their Chemistry and Physical Properties.” 
Klare S. Markley. Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
\ve.. New York 3, N. Y. Cloth, 6 by 9 inches, 678 pages. 
Price, $10. 

This important contribution to the literature gives an or- 
ganized, readily accessible, and comprehensive presentation of 
data pertaining to the chemical reactions and physical properties 
ot fatty acids, particularly those contained in natural fats, 
oils, and waxes. This book presents in systematic form infor- 
mation which has been widely scattered and relatively unor- 
ganized in the accumulated literature on this subject. The value 
ot the book is further enhanced by the many tables and graphs 
of properties, the numerous references cited, and the inclusion 
of both laboratory and commercial methods for the separation 
and preparation of fatty acids and their derivatives. Separate 
sections cover nature and history of fatty acids, classification 
and structure, physical properties, chemical reactions, synthesis, 
and isolation and identification. Each section is further sub- 
divided for ready reference and organization. Comprehensive 
indices, both of authors and subjects, are also included. 


“Small Wonder—The Story of Colloids.” Gessner G. Haw- 
ley. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Cloth, 5!2 by 82 inches, 246 pages. Price, $3.50. 

This attempt to explain the science of colloids to the aver- 
age layman must be considered eminently successful. In a 
simple, clear, and entertaining style the author gives a general 
discussion of the fundamental principles, the problems, and the 
achievements and advances of colloid science. Many photographs 
and drawings are used to illustrate the text, which is presented 
in readily understandable, non-technical language. The role of 
colloids in rubber latex is discussed among other applications. 
The chapter on latex gives an interesting, although simplified 
explanation of latex composition, handling, concentration, com- 
pounding, and fabrication, with emphasis on the colloidal view- 
point during the different latex treatments. 


“Phenoplasts—Their Structure, Properties, and Chemical 
lechnology. High Polymers, Volume VII.” T. S. Carswell, 
Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 3, 
N. Y. Cloth, 9 by 6 inches, 278 pages. Price $5.50 

This volume is a commendable attempt to review the physical 
and chemical properties and structure of phenolic plastics and 
to correlate their structure with their properties in the light of 
present knowledge. The author summarizes the various theories 
that have been presented on the phenol-aldehyde reaction and 
trics to correlate some of these theories of the reaction mechan- 
ism. Several lines of attack are suggested on the problem of 
correlating structure with chemical composition, and the author 
emphasizes the need of continued research on this matter. 

The subject matter covers the history of the development of 
phenoplasts, their formation from higher aldehydes and_poly- 
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hydric phenols, and their physical structure. Detailed descrip- 
tions are given of fillers used in phenolic molding powders, to- 
gether with their functions, and a corre sponding chapter covers 
fillers and resins for phenolic laminates. The mechanical, elec- 
trical, thermal, and chemical properties of the phenolic plastics 
are comprehensively discussed in consecutive chapters. Follow- 
ing a chapter on the oil-soluble phenoplasts, comes one on 
phenolics as ion-exchange resins, written by Donald S. Herr. 
The technical manufacture of phenoplasts is describe ‘din a 
general manner, and Carl H. Whitlock has written a chapter 
on molding technique for phenoplasts. The concluding chapter 
gives numerous applications of the phenoplasts, including many 
war applications, and illustrates their versatility. Adequate au- 
thor and subject indices are appended. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


“Rubber Chemicals and Their Uses.” Akron Chemical Co., 
255 Fountain St., Akron 4, O. 43 pages. This loose-leaf book- 
let lists and gives information on the company’s products, in- 
cluding accelerators, wetting agents and other latex chemicals, 
colors, carbon blacks, clays, resins, plasticizers, and other rub- 
ber chemicals. A classified index of products is also included. 


“Farrel Centennial, 1848-1948.” Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 
Ansonia, Conn. 32 pages. This handsome illustrated booklet 
commemorates the one-hundredth anniversary of the founding ot 
the company’s Ansonia plant. Besides a history of the company 
with drawings of the initial plants at Ansonia and Birmingham. 
there are given the presidents of the company and its predeces- 
sor companies, highlights of the first 100 years, the company’s 
role in four major wars, its World War II production record, 
its present status and officers, and its products. 


“Precipitated Calcium Carbonates, Their Manutacture, Prop- 
erties, and Applications.” Robert H. Buckie. West Virginia 
Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 46 
pages. After an introduction, this booklet gives detailed informa- 
tion on the manufacturing processes, properties, and applications 
of the company’s calcium carbonates, Snow Top and Caltec. 
Appendices on particle sizes and the Microsizer are included, 
together with lists of references and other company products, 
and an index. 


“Zenite as a oe Non-Discoloring Antioxidant.” 
BL-222, March 1, 1948. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 4 pages. This bulletin presents information 
and test data revealing that the use of Zenite in natural rubber 
in excess of the amount necessary for acceleration, activated by 
a small amount of Thionex, gives compounds having good aging 
properties together with no staining or discoloration. 


“GR-S Latex Type III and GR-S Latex Type IV, General- 
Purpose Synthetic Latices.” March, 1948. Office of Rubber Re- 
serve, RFC, Washington 25, D. C. 8 pages. This bulletin gives 
information on development, special and general properties, ap- 
plications, storage, compounding, and availability of Types III 
a IV GR-S latex. 


“The Selection and Use of Fatty Acids.” Armour & Co., 
1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill. 20 pages. This booklet out- 
lines the major fields of application of the different fatty acids 
and their derivatives, including rubber compounding, and_ for 
each application explains the properties needed, functions per- 
formed, and type of fatty acids commonly used. A table of 
the company’s Neo-Fat fatty acids is included and gives chemi- 
cal properties and typical uses. 


“Study of Acceleration and Retardation with Philblack O 
in Natural Rubber Treads.” Philblack Bulletin No. 10, March, 
1948. Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, O. 3 pages. The use of 
Philbiack O in natural rubber treads requires some deviation 
from standard practices with conventional blacks in the use of 
accelerators and retarders. Several types and combinations of 
accelerators and various retarders were investigated, and some 15 
recipes with their respective data are presented herein. 
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NEW! 


ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
FLAT FACE 
ROLL 







Rubber and 
Plastics Shops 


Designed primarily for seaming rubber, but is also 
efficient for forming, rolling or flattening unvulcanized 
rubber and plastics. Steel roll, size 1/2” x 112”. Heats 
quickly (A.C. or D.C.) to an effective heat level for 
working these products. Well made throughout for 
factory use. Has 512 feet of cord, high grade, hard 
rubber switch, and combination prong plug; but this 
“can be varied to your need. Write for prices. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


1418 Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles 
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PICTURIZED TESTING 


*Scotc Testers yield results in the form of easily read picturized 


graphs, which have wo:ld-wide recegzition. Our many machines test 


for tensile, hysteresis, twist, viscosity, cempression-cutting, adhesion, 


| 
ton tenstie. 


flexing, bust, etc., from 4 grcoms to 1 





90 Blackstone St. 
Providence, R. I. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


Standard of the world 





TESTED 1s TRUSTED 





Carey MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


—o 
ora 


years ‘serving home and industry 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati 15, Ohio 


BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








<= 


COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides 


Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C. K. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Easton, Pa.—E. St. Louis. Ill.—Emeryville, Cal. 


— a ame ste an a ee ee en me ee ee a 











NEW AND BETTER 


GAMMETER'S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 


CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





6”, 5”. 8’, 10° 
Besides our well ncaa Standard and Heavy Duty Constructions, 
we can supply light weight drums made up to suit your needs. 


12’ diameters, any length. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 








| 
| 
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Bulletin No. 142 
42nd St.. New York 17, N. Y. 
the use of Statex B, an FF black, as a whole or partial replace- 
ment for channel * ick in heavy-duty tre - stocks, blends for 
passenger treads and similar compounc ids, and in general appli- 
cations. Com] aera costs are given tog a with extensive 
laboratory test data on properties of the different stocks. 


Binney & Smith Co., 41 FE. 
8 pages. This bulletin covers 


“Statex B.” 


“Be Safe!’ The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

ety education is the subject ot this vest- pocket booklet dis- 
ee to all employes of the company’s industrial products 
division. Specific safety measures are described, and the text 
is emphasized by the use of many cartoons and jingles to point 
the moral of each lesson. 


360 pages. 


“Engineering Laminates.” Walter C. Voss. Edgar Mar- 
burg Lecture, 1947. American Society for Testing Materials, 
1910 Race St... Philadelphia 3, Pa. Paper, 36 pages. Price $1. 


“Falk Backstop.” Bulletin 
“Horses to Horsepower.” 


10,080. The Falk Corp. 4 pages. 
Franklin M. Reck. Automobile 
Mirs. Assn. New Center Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 48 pages. 
“Bech-Tec.” Bethlehem Foundry & Machine Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 4 pages. “Publications of the National Research Coun- 
cil of Canada.” Second Edition, 1918-1946 (N.R.C. Nos. 1-1412). 


Publication N.R.C. No. 16038, August. 1947. National Research 
Council of Canada. Ottawa, Ont.. Canada. Paper, 132 pages. 
“Large Elastic Deformations of Isotropic Materials. Part I. 


Fundamental Concepts. Part I]. Some Uniqueness Theorems 
for Pure, Homogeneous Deformation.” R. S. Rivlin. Publication 
No. 92. The British Rubber Producers’ Research Association, 
48 Tewin Rd., Welwyn Garden City, Hertfordshire, England. 
50 pages. Publications of Bauer & Black, Division ot Kendall 
Co., 2500 S. Dearborn St.. Chicago 16, Ill. “Bauer & Black 
Non-Staining Industrial Adhesive Tape No. 158.” 4 pages. 
“No. 263 Pressure Sensitive Adhesive Tape.” 4 pages. Com- 
munications of Rubber-Stichting, Delft, Holland. Nos. 64-66. 
(;. J. van der Bie. “Determination and Occurrence of Iron 
in Crude Rubber.” 7 pages. “Determination of the Rubber Con- 
tent of Hevea Leaves.” 5 pages. “Influence of the Presence 
of Traces of Strong Acids onthe Durability of Crude Rubber.” 

7 pages. “Developing Public and Industrial Relations Policy.” 

General Management Series No. 140. — an Management 
Assn., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 52 pages. Price 


$1.00. 
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59 plants located in 27 states 
give Eagle-Picher’s activi- 
ties a national scope. 
Strategic location of plants 
and extensive production 
facilities enable Eagle- 
Picher to serve industry 
with increased efficiency... 
we manufacture a compre- 
hensive line of both lead 
and zinc pigments for the 
tubber, paint and other 
process industries. 


> Red Lead (95%:97%: 98%) 
> Sublimed Litharge 
> Litharge 


> Basic Carbonate of White 
Lead 


> Sublimed White Lead 
> Basic White Lead Silicate 
> Sublimed Blue Lead 


> Zinc Pigments 





THE 
EAGLE-PICHER 
COMPANY 
EAGLE 

2, > 
Kine 0) 
PICHER rd 
General Offices: . 
Cincinnati (1), Ohio | 
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SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. 





Cooling Rac 


This new Rack gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. The one piece 
construction Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Racks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
ft., 6 ft. and 8 ft. long, 
can be furnished 
either stationary or 


mounted on casters. 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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| CONSULTANTS & ENGINEERS 





BERLOW AND SCHLOSSER CO. 


Consultation and Technical Service 
Paper, Textile and Wringer Rolls—Mechanicals 
Molded Specialties—Cut Rubber Thread 


401 INDUSTRIAL TRUST BUILDING | 
R. I. 


PROVIDENCE 3, 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
CONSULTING TECHNOLOGIST — RESEARCH IN RUBBER 
Chemical and physical tests, formulas, product 
development, new plant construction, and engi- 
neering. 
Fairhaven Massachusetts 
FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Our chemical, bacteriological, engineering and medical staff 
ipletely equipped laboratories are prepared to render 
you Every Form of Chemical Service. 
Ask for Booklet No. 15, “The Chemical Consultant 


and Your Business” 
New York 11, N. Y. 





29 W. 15th St. 











The JAMES F. MUMPER Company 


ENGINEERS 


| 
| 
| 
| Plant location, examinations and reports. Layouts, buildings, and 


services engineered for economical operation. Special machinery, 
line production to REDUCE COSTS. 


313-14-15 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio 














Where the Compounding and Engineering problems of the 


Manufacturers may be solved. 














INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 


BLOWN — SOLID — SPONGE 
FROM NATURAL, RECLAIMED, AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


THE BARR RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. = SANDUSKY 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 


NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 WINDSOR ST. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Akron New York 


GRANULATED CORK 


FOR EXTENDING RUBBER 
SOUTHLAND CORK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 868 NORFOLK, VA. 


Representatives 
San Francisco 





























HOWE MACHINERY CO... INC. 
30 SREGORY AVENUE PASSAIC, N. 
Designers and Builders of 
“V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 
Cord Latering, Expanding Mandrels, Automatic Cutting, 
Skiving, Fiipoing and Roll Drive Wrapping Machines. 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 


[or imn-lam aahs 
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Stress-Optical Properties of Rubber. L. 
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Natural and Benahetic Rubber in the yer Ee : In- 
dustry. H. C. Klein, Proc. 4m. Electroplaters’ Soc., 144 (1946). 

Summary of the Properties - pueiene: Styrene Copoly- 
mers. I and II. R. Elliott, R. G. Newton, J. Rubber Research 
16, 55 and 74 (1947). 

Los Angeles Styrene Plant. H. H. Smith, Chem. Eng. Pro- 
gress, 43, 4, 152 (1947). 

Recent Developments in Adhesives. H. A. Spaulding, J. F 
Manning, Rept. Vermont Wood Products Conf., 6, 16 (1946). 

Aging of Synthetic Rubber Vulcanizates. I. D. G. Fisher, 
J. R. Scott, J. Rubber Research, 16, 44 (1947). 

Chemical Studies of Acetylene. V. Some Methods of Pre- 
paring Chloroprene. T. Komada, J. Chem. Soc. (Japan), 63, 
1194 (1942). 

Inverse Correlations between Rubber Hydrocarbons and 
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\W. S. Stewart, R. W. Hummer, Plant Physiol., 22, 193 (1947). 

Physicochemical Studies of Latex. I-III. W. Kopaczewski, 
Bull. soc. chim. biol., 28, 399, 661, and 878 (1946). IV. Ibid. 29, 
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Phase Transitions at Low Temperatures in Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber. P. FE. Wack, Phys. Rev., 69, 52 (1946). 

Plasticity vs. Elasticity in Stretched Rubber as Indicated 
by Creep Interference with the Joule Effect. M. L. Braun, 
Phys. Rev., 69, 545 (1946). 

Carbon and Hydrogen in Rubber Hydrocarbon. H. J. Wing, 
Science, 105, 363 (1947). 

Rubber Linings ~ Coatings. J. J. 
Material Protection, 13 (1947). 

Rubber Linings lesen Steel eee Corrosion and Abra- 
sion. O. S. True, Praduct Eng., 18, 1, 142 (1947). 

Polymerization of Olefins and Diolefins in Suspension and 
Emulsion. II. W. P. Hohenstein, H. Mark, J. Polymer Sci., 1, 
549 (1946). 

Reactivity of Monomers in Copolymerization. K. Nozaki, 
J. Polymer Sci., 1, 455 (1946). 

Reactions on Nonenolizable Ketones in Sunlight. 
berg, A. Mustafa, Chem. Rev., 40, 181 (1947). 

_ Copolymerization. I. R. G. Fordyce, E. C. Chapin, J. 4m. 
Chem. Soc., 69, 581 (1947). II. R. G. Fordyce, G. E. Ham, 
Ibid., 695. III. R. G. Fordyce, [bid., 1903. 

Analysis of Domestic Rubber- Bearing Plants. O. Fernan- 
dez, Ion, 7, 2 (1947) 

Organic Analysis of Hevea Latex. IX. R. F. A. 
Rec. trav. chim., 65, 919 (1946). 

Resins of the Vinyl Peadiy i in Metal Finishing. F. L. Scott, 
Proc. Am. Electroplaters’ Soc., 152 (1946). 
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Pyroxylin-Coated Fabrics and Paper 


ires for pyroxylin-coated fabrics and paper 












I r and the full vear of 1947, as reported by the 

o us, United Sti ites Department of Commerce. The sta 
tistics are based on re rts trom 27 companies and represent the opera- 
tions of processors who coat or impregnate fabrics or paper with soluble 
cotton or pyroxylin preparations, either separately or in combination with 
other materials. “‘Light’ cotton fabrics include sheetings and print cloths: 
“heavy”? cotton fabrics include drills, ducks, sateens, broken twills, and 
ioleskins. All figures are given in linear yards, except for pyroxylin 


pread and monthly capacity, both of which are given in pounds. 


October November December 1947 Tota 


] terials) :* 


Tot al rie non-fat 





64,693 


5,5 5, 7 5,497,056 78,425,660 
7,025,568 7, 


) 
2,121 6,816,494 6,816,494 





2,179,952 


2,345,689 40,609,213 
3,614,906 318 


,140 3,318,140 





2,057,725 24,213,396 





1,872 286 








2,900,960 2,600, 2,600,582 
1,327,016 1,206,711 1,279,072 13,603,051 
509,702 1,201,718 897,772 897,772 


217,300 152,092 156,736 2,288,955 

208,960 256,269 204,693 204,693 
4,698,631 4,543,471 5,373,060 66,157,635 
16,976,347 16,970,347 16,970,347 : 6 


ng of non-fabric ma- 


lusive of contracts, with ship- 
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Charles T. Wilson Co., Inc. 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


* 


Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


Distributor of 


GR-S Synthetic Latices 
By Appointment of Office of Rubber Reserve 


BRANCHES AND SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Charles T, Wilson Co., Inc., United Bldg., Akron, Ohio 
Ernest Jacoby & Co., 79 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 
Reinke & Amende, Inc., 1925 East Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles T. Wilson Company (Canada) Ltd., 406 Royal Bank 
Building, Toronto, Canada 


























The Higher the Pressure 
... the Tighter the Valve 


On hydraulic presses 
of all types this Yarway 
Hydraulic Valve will 
give long life with 
minimum maintenance. 
Automatically regrinds 
its own sealing sur- 
faces.Small and com- 
pact. Easytoinstall 
and operate. 



















Yarway Single- 
Pressure Hydraulic 
Valves are made in 
straightway, three-way and 
four-way types; in five sizes for 
pressures up to 5000 Ibs. Also 
Yarway Two-Pressure Valves 
in two sizes for pressures up 
to 4000 Ibs. Write for Bulletin 
H-209. 


YARNALL-WARING CO. 


103 Mermaid Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


YAR WAY 


Improved Type 
HYDRAULIC VALVE 
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III 


een ‘The utmost in 


pleasing appearance 
with no deteriorating 


effect whatever. 


ARE METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 


PIII 














(TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 


TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 
ve 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 
Ww 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 
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Market Reviews 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Commodity append 

















WW kxp ¢ s PRICES 
M \ Ayn \ \ 
\ y 5 
M 8.7 75 22.2 
Jur s > 7 
| Q 5 
Aug R 5 
h 5 R 7 5 
X 7 95 R 67 c 
Dec 8 F 
| M 5 
A TER a slow. start, rubber futures 
prices moved upward during April o1 
the Commodity Exchange, leveling off only 
is the of the month approached. Mar- 
ket sentiment continued to find support 
tor a st crude rubber price level in 
the expectation of a rise in rubber con- 
nption during the next few months 
Other tactors bolstering x the market were 


grades, 
veries, the ad- 


scarcity of high-quality 
nearby del 


the relative 
especially for 


vances in the primary markets, 0 eX- 
pectations of increased demand under ERP. 
May futures opened the month at 21.40¢ 
rose to a peak of 23.00¢ on April 29. 


then leveled off and closed at 22.85¢ on 
\pril 30. Other futures prices shi 
trend, although the greatest advances 
vade in the near and middle months 
generally irregular through- 

and there were a good deal 
switching between 


mwwed the 


same 





Wel 
Trading 
out April 
speculation 


Was 





Ne< irby and 


hs, and exchanges. Total vol- 








sales on the Exchange during 
as 25,100 tons, compared with 26,- 








March 

current scarcity of No. 1 
ribbed smoked. s] deliverable at basis 
contracts, the mar- 





Besides 
1eets 
price against exchange 


ket is generally short of bona fide Nos 
2 and 3 sheets which can be tendered at 
discounts of 30 and 100 points, respectively 


It was also reported to be difficult to ob- 











5. 2 3 , 

to qu “ass of the 

t classifications 

actually of lower alii, 

hange standards. This quality 

the reasons for the large 

price retween these grades 

grade. Another reason for 

is differential is the reluctanct ot con- 

mers to us¢ the poor-quality itural 
erat they can obtain uniforn 
igh-q synthetic rubber for approx 

nately the same pric¢ 

] significance was given to the cur- 

rent rotation of national stockpiles | hed 

by the government the month. Some 





believe tha 


increase the 


sources rotation program 
overall demand for upper 
government is believed 

inventories with top 
grades both in the rotation program and 
in its direct buying operations. 

Trade interests indicated the strong pos- 
sibility of a squeeze in the May contract. 
Supplies of deliverable grades remain small 
when compared with open interest, and 
the short interest in May is believed to 
be predominantly in the hands of dealers 
who are eager to secure delivery. 

Bolstering the market in addition to 


may 
bec ause the 
eager to round out 


grades, 
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London and the Singa 
pore rubber centers were the announce 
ments by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. 
Seiberling Rubber Co., and Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co., that they were resuming the 
six-day work week. These announcements 
were taken as tangible evidence ot higher 
tire demand and consequent greater rub 
ber consumption despite statements from 
United States Rubber Co. and The B 
I. Goodrich Co. expressing belief in a 
educed rubber consumption this year. 
The Commodity Exchange cut rubber 
trading margins by $100 to $150 
\pril 19. Margin requirements on 
transactions were lowered from 
$750 per contract, long or short 
Hedging margins were reduced from $600 
to $500. Original margins on straddle trans 
were held unchanged at $200. 


the advances in the 


itures 
etfective 
general 
S900) to 


actions 


New York Outside Market 


Week-Enp CLosinG PRICES 












Feb. Mar. Apr. \p 
»8 27 1 2 
N Ribhbe 
Apr Zz ) 2 8 
Ma 23:25 
June . ( ee 
Tuly-Sept 21.38 21.75 
N Ribbe 
Shee - 25 19 20.5 
No. 2 nbe l 7.38 17.4 17.25 
Fla kK 12.5¢ 13.25 12.75 1250 12.75 





ge movements on the New York 
Outside Market during April paralleled 
those on the Commodity Exchange and 
were affected by the same factors. Factory 
buying was moderate and concentrated on 
the quality grades for nearby delivery, al- 


though some scattered interest in middle 
deliveries = in the Nos. 2 and sheets 
Was noted. he scarcity in No. 1 sheet for 


nearby eee apparent in the Commod- 
ity Exchange was even more noticeable in 
the Outside Market and played a major 
role in forcing the price advance. As for 
stockpile purchasing, it was indicated that 
government buying had taken only small 
amounts during the month, although more 
active interest by government buying agents 
was noted toward the end of April. 





The spot price for No. 1 Ribbed Smoked 
Sheet was 22.13¢ on April 1, rose to the 
ugh of 23.38¢ on April 23, and again on 
\pril 28 and 29, the last day of trading 


tor spot delivery. May to September deliv- 
eries for No. 1 sheet showed corresponding 
luctuations, but the lack of interest in the 
low-quality grades was exemplified by the 
price for No. 3. sheet, shank opened the 
month at 20.13¢, fluctuated between 19.38¢ 
and 20.25¢ tor most of the month, reached 
the high of 20.50¢ on April 23, dropped 
slightly, then stayed at 20.50¢ from April 
28 to 30. 


Latices 


\TEX prices have held firm despite 

the steady advance in dry rubber prices 
which has narrowed the differential or 
premium for latex. According to Arthur 
Nolan, Latex Distributors, Inc., writing 
in Lockwood’s April Rubber Report, the 
high prices for quality dry rubbers are ex- 
pected to continue during stockpiling and 
ERP operations and would indicate that 





latex prices will also continue at present 
or higher levels. 
There is probably upward of 1,000 tons 


fabrics, M1 
years 
used for this 


latex used in tire 

During the past few 
practically all of the latex [ 
purpose has been GR-S With the 
ereater availability of //evea latex, tire 
manufacturers are again picking it up, al 
though this changeover 1s handicapped 
its high open market compared 
to GR-S latex. 

Mr. Nolan gave February imports of 
Hevea latex as 2,400 long tons, dry weight ; 
consumption, 1,844 long tons, dry weight; 
and month-end stocks, 7,241 long tons, dry 
weight. March production of GR-S latex 
is estimated at 1,800 long tons, dry weight ; 

hile that of neoprene latex is given as 


a month 
Nolan says. 


latex. 





ibe das 














long tons, dry weight. Prices for //. 
vea, GR and neoprene latex remain at 
the levels given in our January and Feb- 
ruary issues. 
. = * 
Fixed Government Prices 
Guayule 
Guayule (carload lots) ........ $0.17 
Latext 
a, normal (tank car lots .303 
Centrifuged (tank car lots) ...... 32% 
GR-S, Type 2 (tank car lots) ..... 18% 
§ e OT  SSS 268 
(Less carload, drums) ....... sotto: eee 
Types 3 and 4 (tank car lots) .......  .18'2$ 
(Carload, drums) .......... 26 
(Less carload, drums 
Type 5 (tank car lots) ...... 
(Carload, drums) ......... 
(Less carload, drums) 
Plantation Grades 
No. 1X Ribbed Smoked Sheets . cs <a 
1X Thick Pale Latex Crepe ... ree 
1 Thick Pale Latex Crepe ... see, ee 
2 Thick Pale Latex Crepe ...... és ane 
3 Thick Pale Latex Crepe ..... ccs ee 
1X. Thin Pale Latex Crepe .........+ .29 
1 Thin Pale Latex Crepe ....... 29 
2 2 Thin oD ae Oo a a .28! 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe .2cccccscace 28% 
Liberian A saree a % ere cease genes 
A 





Sale nee Des. ois, 6:< s0o sce 05 os 
No. 1X Thin Pale Latex Crepe Trimmings 

1X Brown CO err eee ee 

Pa NI RONEN 35.0 s co rsin wise a nis ws eie'o% 

2 Remilled Blankets (Amber) ...... 2134 

3 Remilled Blankets (.\mber) ...... 215% 
ee ee ee 185 
Synthetic Rubber 
GRE (Neoprene GN) .6.scsesec csv ae 
GR-M-10 (Neoprene GN-A) ..........- 32 
SOU OS PEER EOD ig Sins ciy bs oe Swede wee 18 
GHR-I (GSutyl) ...... 18! 
Wild Rubber 
Upriver Coarse (crude) 

ie Be Pe | eee 
Islands Fine (crude) 

(Wz ae and eres) bates athlete haa aipee 

aucho Ball (crude 

W and 1 

= (crude) 

(Washed and dried) ......... 





For a complete list of all 


grades of dry rub 
Rubber Reserve Co General Sales and 
Distribution Circular, July 1, 1945, as amended 
+ Prices per pound total solids. 
$ Plus average freight 
pound dry weight. 


bers see 


charge of 0.75¢ per 





SCRAP RUBBER 


HE scrap rubber market during April 
showed little change from conditions 
prevailing in March. Market undertones 
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MARBON’S'‘-=:’S-1" 
SYNTHETIC RESINS 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 


FOR NONMARKING SOLES, 


HEELS AND TOPLIFTS 
TO OBTAIN 


* EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR RESISTANCE 
* HARDNESS AND STIFFNESS 


FOR DETAILS AND SAMPLES 
WRITE OR WIRE 


MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 





REVERTEX 
60% LATEX 
NORMAL LATEX 





NATURAL 
LATEX COMPOUNDS 





GR-S LATEX CONCENTRATE 





We maintain a fully equipped laboratory and 
free consulting service. 


REVERTEX CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Sales Representatives: 
Morris & Walker 


904 Fisher Bidg. 
Detroit 2, Mich 


Harrisons & Crossfield (Canada) Ltd 
297 St. Paul Street West 
Montreal 1, Canada 


Charles Larkin, II 
250 Delaware Avenue 
Buffalo 2, N. Y 




















TOOL / COMPANY. - 


Central Street QUALITY MOULDS ie) ° 3 ALL PURPOSES | South Easton. Mass. 


THE FIRST STEP—A QUALITY MOULD 














Wherever a dependable Swing Joint is needed use 


FL EC X 0 "| 0 I lT S for best service. 





© 























For full range of movement (360° Swivel). under high or low cumeh pant 
pressure, FLEXO JOINTS give unrestricted flow, conveying steam, posh Sang 
air, fluid, gas, vapor, etc. In four styles to meet every requirement ( C=} 
— with only four simple parts — and in standard pipe sizes 
from '4” to 3”. > a 
FLEXO SUPPLY C0 4651 PAGE BLVD. In Canada — S. A. ARMSTRONG, Ltd. »— ° 
. ST. LOUIS 13, MO 115 Dunont St., Toronto 5. Ontario 
QUALITY INTEGRITY SERVICE 


67 YEARS WITHOUT REORGANIZATION 


BELTING 


‘Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 


HOSE 


_ for every purpose 
Water—Fire—Air—Steain 





PACKING 


Sheet & Rod Packings 
for every condition 


Mechanical Specialties of Every Description 
HOME RUEBER COMPANY 


Factory & Main Office 
TRENTON 5, N. J. 


LONDON: 107 Clifton St., Finsbury 


CHICAGO: 168 North Clinton St. 


NEW YORK: 80-82 Reade St. 
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especially during 


were manifestly easier, } 
and shipments 


the beginning of the month, 
were somewhat irt egular. Despite a gen- 
eral slowdown in demand, mixed auto 
tubes rose from 4.00¢ per pound to 4.25¢, 
and red tubes advanced from 
4.004 per 


passenger 


pound to 7.25¢, both in the 


East and at Akron. Other scrap rubber 
prices held steady even though reclaimers 
were said to be showing extreme caution 


in making purchases. 

The export business remains good al- 
though some exporters say that pressure 
has eased somewhat because of the inability 
of foreign buyers to obtain impcrt licenses. 
rhere is some demand abroad for beaded 
and beadless auto tires for the manufac- 
ture of sandals, heels, and soles, also for 
all grades of natural tubes, preferably free 
valves. Some inquiries from China 


tor air brake hose have also been received, 
it was further reported. 

Following are dealers’ buying prices for 
scrap rubber in carload lots 


mills at points indicated: 


delivered to 











RECLAIMED RUBBER 





MONDITIONS in the reclaimed rub- 
we ber market during April showed no 
hange trom those during March. Sales 


were high, although showing some declinc 
rom the levels set during February. The 
utlook continues optimistic, and some in- 


reclaim is also ex- 
introduction and 


demand for 
pected to result from the 





promotion of second-line tires. Production 
ind export figures for reclaimed rubber 
ntinued at high levels 
Final January and preliminary Febru- 


iry statistics on the reclaimed rubber in- 
dustry are now available Production of 
reclaim during January totaled 25,634 long 
tons; consumption, 25,885 long tons: ex- 
ports, 768 tons; and month-end 
stocks, 36,307 long tons. Preliminary fig- 
ures for February show a production of 
23.625 long tons; consumption, 22.017 long 
tons; exports, 1.273 long tons: and end-of- 
month stocks, 38,009 long tons. 

There were no changes in reclaimed 
rubber uring March,- and current 
1 below > / 


long 


prices d 
' 1 > ] 
prices are listed 


Reclaimed Rubber Prices 





vp ( ad 
@tavity at special prices. 
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COTTON AND FABRICS 


EXCHANGE 
PRICES 


New York Corton 
WEEK-ENpD CLOSING 


Feb. Mar. \pr. 





HE cotton market showed a marked ad- 

vance during April, with prices reach- 
ing new highs for the season. Influencing 
the advance earlier in the month were 
extensive purchasing and fixing for sales 
to China, the expectation of heavy buying 
under ERP, strong mill demand in ex- 
pectation of higher prices under ERP, and 
reports of unfavorable weather in the cot- 
ton belt. Later in the month added sup- 
port came from reports of a French bid 
for 1,850,000 bales, a German bid tor 40,- 
O00 bales, and approval by the House Agri- 
cultural Committee of a bill extending pari- 
ty and price support until 1950. Toward the 


end of April prices fell off somewhat as 
profit-taking made itself evident. Other 
bearish factors at the close of the month 


were rumors that ECA nations would keep 
out of the market until the new crop ap- 
pears or until prices have been driven 
down, and fears that the semi-private Jap- 
anese credit deal might be delayed. 

The 15 16-inch cotton middling spot 
price was 36.52¢ on April 1, advanced 
steadily to reach the monthly high of 
39.63¢ on April 21, fell off somewhat there- 
after, and closed the month at 38.55¢. July 
futures prices showed the same trend, 
opening the month at 34.90¢, reaching 
38.05¢ on April 21, and closing the month 
at 37.17¢. 


The ECA cotton buying schedule calls 


for the shipment of 748,000 bales to the 
nations involved during the next three 
months. Under the schedule the United 


Kingdom would get 202,000 bales; France, 


172,000; Italy, 123,000; Be-ne-lux, 88,000; 
Western Germany, 75,000; Sweden and 
\ustria, 22,000 each; Greece and Den- 


9,000 each; and Norway, Portugal, 
4,000 each. All of this cot- 
presumably be from the old 
buying details still 


mark, 
and Ireland, 
ton would 
crop, with new crop 
to be announced. 

On April 21 the Export-Import Bank 
announced that it will join with three 
private ening in making a $60,000,000 loan 
to finance shipment ot American cotton 
to Japan. It is estimated that this amount 
of money will buy about 300,C00 bales 
of cotton. Japanese mills are to make tex- 
tiles from this cotton, and 40° of the 
cloth produced will be consumed in Japan, 
and the remainder sold in Japan’s prewar 
export markets. The chances of the re- 
volving fund legislation now before Con- 
gress, which would also supply money for 
the purchase of cotton by the Japanese, 
are not believed to have been altered by 
the approval of the credit loan. 

On April 19 the Census Bureau reported 
that cotton consumed during March totaled 
878,714 bales of lint and 103,751 bales of 
ates: as compared with 785,231 and 97,- 
921 bales, respectively, consumed during 
February. Consumption for the eight 
months ending March 31 totaled 6,301,316 
bales of lint and 779,478 bales of linters, 
compared with 6,928,094 and 664,696 bales, 
respectively, for the 1947 period. 


Fabrics 
The cotton fabrics market showed re- 
newed activity during April, based on 


expectations of ERP buying and the im- 








minency of the entry of the government 
into the wide industrial market. Industrial 
spokesmen said that for the present, and 
unless the government bought industrial 
wide cotton gray goods on a war basis, the 


mills could handle the civilian demands 
with ease. 
Moderate third-quarter business was 


booked in fair amounts in certain categor- 
ies, namely, the wide ducks, numbered 
ducks, and in certain constructions for the 
plastics trade for use in lamination. Third- 
quarter drills and twills were moving in 
moderate quantities, with occasional fourth- 
quarter sales made in drills. 


In the sheeting line, more and more 
loom shifts were made from sheeting 
fabrics to other cloths such as drills 


and twills as the sheeting market be- 
came progressively dull. There was 
activity in the osnaburg market, 
in the 40-inch 40x26 2.11- 
which sold for nearby 
Demand rose for 


Zor rd 
particularly 
yard construction 


delivery at 25-2( ¢. class 


A print cloths in the lower counts for 
both nearby and forward delivery, al- 
though the rest of the print cloth mar- 
ket showed no outstanding feature. 


fabric prices generally held firm 
the marked advance oi 
raw cotton prices. It was generally be- 
lieved in cotton mill circles that gray 
goods prices would probably hold at their 
present levels unless raw cotton for near- 
by delivery should reach the 40¢ mark, 
when a revision of fabric prices would be 
in order. 


Cotton 
last month despite 





RAYON 


HIPMENTS of rayon during March 
totaled 90,800,000 pounds, 10% above 
the February level; deliveries of rayon 
during the first quarter of this year 


amounted to 264,600,000 pounds, or 18% 
corresponding 1947 


above those of the , 
period. Filament yarn shipments during 
March were 67,900,000 pounds, consisting 


of 46,300,000 pounds of viscose and cupra 
and 21,600,000 pounds of acetate; while 
staple deliveries totaled 22,900,000 pounds 
and consisted of 15,500,000 pounds of vis- 
cose and cupra and 7,400,000 pounds ace- 
tate. Shipments of filament yarn during 
the first quarter totaled 198,900,000 pounds, 
of which 133,400,000 pounds were viscose 
and cupra and 65,500,000 pounds were ace- 
tate. First quarter shipments of staple 
consisted of 44,500,000 pounds viscose and 
21,200,000 pounds acetate, for a total ot 
65,700,000 pounds. Rayon stocks held by 
peor at end of March totaled 
14,200,000 pounds and consisted of 5,400,000 
pounds viscose and cupra yarn, 3,400,000 
pounds acetate yarn, and 5,400,000 pounds 
of staple. 

The 1947 production of all types of tire 
fabric and cord reached a new high of 
‘agg tae pounds, exceeding 1946 figures 
by 10% and being over twice the 1939 
output. The output of both cotton and 
rayon tire products set mew records. 
Production of cotton tire fabric and 
cord during 1947 amounted to 345,000,000 
pounds, including chafer fabric, and was 
11% above 1946 levels and 33% above 
1939 output. The production of rayon 
and nylon tire fabric and cord at 230,000,- 
000 pounds was 8% above that ot 1946 
and 25 times the 1939 level. In 1939 rayon 
constituted about 3% of total tire cord 
and fabric production, but in 1947 rayon 
and nylon together accounted for 40° of 
the tire fabric and cord market. 
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DAY RUBBER 
DISSOLVERS 


TYPE 


300 
Gallon 
dissolver 
with 
vertical 
motor 


drive 





The wide range of viscosities which this dis- 
solver will handle, together with a variety in 
design of the agitator, provides a wide range of 
applications. When extreme violent mixing ac- 
tion is required, they are equipped with diffu- 
sion rings insuring adequate mixing action in 
the shortest possible time. 

Built in working capacities of 80, 150, and 300 
gallons. 


THE J. H. DAY CO. 


CINCINNATI 22, OHIO 



































Regular and Special 
Constructions 


COTTON FABRICS 


Single Filling Double Filling 


and 


ARMY 


Ducks 


en rer eee ce 


HOSE and BELTING 


Ducks 
Drills 


Selected 


Osnaburgs 


Currane«Barry 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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United States Rubber Statistics for January, 194 





All Figures L 


New Suppl 
Productior Imports otal 
0 76,783 76,783 
0 3,781 3,781 
0 80,564 80,564 


37.974 1.121 40,549 


29,552 1,085 31,006 
6a 
5,871 36 5,907 
2 Sol 0 2,993 
422 
643 0 643 
39,428 81,685 121,115 
25.634 0 25,634 
65.062 81,685 146,747 





XT. 








nl ng x i r 


Cc 











May 
i May 
pr. \pr. 1 
ay l Ap 
ay 1 A 
ay 1 Apr. 2 
May 1 \pr 
May 1 Apr. 23 
July - Tune 10 
St s 
56,165 33 129,331 
2? 009 0 6,896 
58,174 33 136,227 
43,0038 416 60,322 
34,078 50 $38,380 
5,420 1 13,698 
2,843 299 5,129 
662 66 3,115 
101,177 750 196,549 
25.885 768 36,307 
127,062 1,518 232,856 


Estimated Automotive Pneumatic Casings and Tube Shipments, 
Production, Inventory—February-January, 1948-February, 1947 














1948 
& 1947 
- First 
\ = M 
1.557 se) 1,865,215 027 622 
0 .43t 804,753 8,769,084 
SS 261 67.130 201,601 
4,016.7 5¢ 15.23 4.737.098 11,998,307 
109,722 0.64 6,438,955 13,317 422 
8,251,088 ib.34 7,074,922 2,949,202 
164,553 906,545 1,033,310 
627 S66 1,164,178 1,610,005 
89 509 200,784 216,632 
7.381 1,181,928 2,271,007 2,859,947 
9.65 1,411,967 2 687,639 3,105,654 
bee be 1,730,994 1,940,861 915,773 
2,019,551 2,329,768 4,060,932 
? 887.248 3,432,619 10,373,089 
199,536 156,639 418,23 
10¢ ) 13.7 5,919,026 14,858,254 
6.385.394 18.67 7,850,922 3.3 
10,171,949 15.51 8,805,916 
2,018,995 2,326,510 
2,382,151 2,745,405 
104,171 
4,505,31 12.5 : 
4.979.609 20.02 6 11,205,260 15,515,789 
1,656,977 5.94 9,115,605 9,656,977 6,621,213 
T 








Financial 


(Continued from page 264) 


The Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., New- 
ark, O., and subsidiary. For 1947: net 
profit, $358,874, equal to 85¢ each on 
424,600 shares; net sales, $19,280,272; in- 
come and excise taxes, $2,707,316; cur- 
rent assets at year-end, $5,299,482, includ- 
ing $665,789 cash, current liabilities, $1.- 
810,204. (No comparable figures for 1946 
are available as Pharis adopted the calen- 
dar year for its fiscal year in 1947.) 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., [litts- 
burgh, Pa. First quarter, 1948: net. in- 
come, $6,067,895, equal to 75¢ each on 
8,939,622 capital shares, against $6,729,214, 
or 70¢ each on 8,899,622 shares, in the 
same months last year; net sales, $66,- 
731,935, against $62,589,324. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc., Canton, 
Mass. Quarter ended February 29, 1947: 
net profit, $115,800, equal to 13¢ a com 
mon. share. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Stratford. 
Conn., and domestic subsidiaries. For 
1947: net income, $2,335,755, equal to 
$3.72 a share, compared with $1,651,187, 
or $2.03 a share, the year betore; sales, 
$58,308,929, against $51,985,801; taxes, $2.- 
860.679, against $2,493,520; current assets, 
end of 1947, $19,801,858, current liabilities, 
$5,475,237, against $20,209,418, and $5.- 
830,957, respectively, the end of 1946, 


St. Joseph Lead Co., New York. N.Y. 
and domestic subsidiaries. For 1947: net 
earnings, $12,537,761, equal to $6.35 a share, 
(both record figures), compared with $5.- 
807.131, or $2.94 a share, in 1946; net 
sales. $76,009,999, against $49,494,515; in- 
come taxes, $4,479,058, against $1,923,373. 








Scovill Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn.. 
and subsidiaries. lor 1947: net income. 
$4,318,005, equal to $3.31 a common. share, 
against $3,236,703, or $2.61 a share, the 
year before; net sales, $76,956,232, against 
$62,917,225. 


Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, O., and 
icluding Seitberling Rubber Co. of Can- 
ada, Ltd. For 1947 (when production was 
cut by strikes for the first time in the 
company s 26-year history) : consolidated 
net protit, $421,014, equal to 58¢ a common 
share contrasted with $1,124,141, or $3 

share, in 1946; net sales, $32,116,490, 
against $33,275,540; total current assets at 
[ 7, $11,291,717, current liabilities, 








Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. For 1947: net profit. 
$166,050, against S80.803: current assets. 
$1.749.893, current liabilities, $673,851, at 
end of 1947, against the respective figures 
ot $1,399,056 and $385,660 on December 


yi 1946. 


Sun Chemical Corp., New York, N. Y. 
For 1947: net profit, $1,504,345, equal to 
$1.18 each on 1,196,283 > common shares. 
acainst $1,464,700, or $1.15 each on 1,131, 
> sl l sales, $36,645 
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Send for your copy of the completely 
revised edition just published... Witco Chemical Company, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 








HERE'S 





WAY.) QUALITY CONTROL FOR CARBON BLACKS 


see 





PILOT CONTROL Before Witco and Continental blacks ever reach the pro- 
duction stage, pilot pioneering in this miniature plant insures uniformity and high 


@ quality of the final product. 





PRODUCTION CONTROL \i one of the world’s largest carbon plants . . . 


Continental Carbon Company, Sunray. Texas... the modern control center shown 





here, in conjunction with the completely equipped control laboratory also located 





at Sunray, insures a complete checking of quality. 





AND NOW...RAW MATERIAL CONTROL Announcing the for- 





Sidag mation of Witco Hydrocarbon Corporation for the production of natural gas (as 
é well as gasoline. butane. and propane). Witco now has complete control of Witco 
J blacks... from raw material to delivery. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON CO., WITCO HYDROCARBON CORP.: Manufacturers 
WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Exclusive distributor 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Akron * Detroit * San Francisco * Los Angeles * London and Manchester 
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Malayan Rubber Statistics 




















Foreign Imports of Rubber in Long Tons 















The foll ng statistics for February, 1948, have been received from Singapore by way of Malaya Singapore Imports from Wet Rubber 
House, 57 ‘lratalgar Square, London, W. C. 2, England. B Dry Weight 
aoe 1 
Ocean Shipments from Singapore and Malayan Union—In Tons Dutch Borneo’ 893 
¥ Y Y ( i 
Latex, Concentrated Latex, and 
Sheet and Crepe Revertex (Dry Rubber Cement 966 66 
Islands 65 l 
Malayan Union Malayan Union j 706 45 
Singapore - Singapore 2,330 1 
Export Trans- Direct Export Trans- Direct 262 
To Proper shipped Shipments Proper shipped Shipments 7.278 $306 
Argentine Republic ks ; 15 i 60 5 rer a a : 
Australia S56 2,321 627 29 168 ; Potal 13,470 316 
1 n 241 228 ries! 28 15 
944 100 1,941 Imports from 
165 : rises 559 80 
302 674 62 
; 2 oi 740 767 
oslovakia 115 50 ‘ 
Farle? 183 25 163 5 fs, 97 90! 
11 6 6 Poral 1,975 909 
sis 250 10 Dealers Stocks 
. 1 
863 133 1,532 95 54 106 ce 16.677 
547 50 3,33 3 97 EAD OI a apis 
ae “ne ae . " Penang & Province Wellesley 13.576 
tal a 106 1,272 ii re 60.253 
Mexico 262 ) 230 6 : 4 
Netherlands erm t rat 2,196 285 987 19 Port Stocks in Private Lighters and 
New Zealand......... ; ; 249 148 ; 10 17 Railway Godowns 
Norway ein sles 30 , 20 5 6 
Other British countries in Africa 2 Penang & Province Wellesley 7,148 
Other countries in South America 63 100 Port Swette 268 
235 27: Sivpaport 7,702 
395 is feluk Ans 305 
1,225 
771 6 560 13 2 Poral 18,418 
24 
190 130 . 
977 140 163 2 Production _ 
4,676 1,845 6,368 1,230 36 102 Es‘ate 28.529 
15,955 1,972 11,888 888 854 Small {¢ 22,121 
Porat 34,976 6,181 31,755 2317 74 1,181 OTA 50,650 
Financial Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. For 1947; 
First quarter, 1948: net earnings, $3,805,- net income, $96,780, contrasted ith net 
ee 2 : “p 202 jua ’ Os “ Ls, OI,OUO, ret oil ae : : 
iclit f l Je 272) zou yz z = 1 ae eo ae a >] 15 
(Concluded from page 588, equal to 85é each on 4.256.453 com- — loss of $55,427 in 1946; sales, $1,204,598, 
mon shares, against $4,944,502, or $1.19 against $1,003,930; current assets ve 


American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
-. Y., and subsidiaries. March quarter: 


net income, $2,130,110, equal to 78¢ a 
‘common. share, against $2,530,225, or 92¢ 


a share, in the 1947 period; net sales, 


$48,229,373, against $44,908,496. 


DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, O.. and wholly 
owned subsidiaries. Three months ended 
March 31: net income, $133,173, equal to 
d4e each on 300,000 common shares, com- 
pared with $188,042, or 63¢ a share, in the 
like period ot 1947; provision for tederal 
taxes $84,200, against $148,000. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. First three months, 
1948: net income, $30,195,371, equal to 
$2.46 a common share, compared with 
$30,833,673, or $2.00 a share, in the cor- 
responding period of 1947, 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. For 1947: net 
mcome, $2,049,861, equal to $1.37 a com- 
mon share, contrasted with $1,560,464, or 
$1.04 a share, in 1946. 


General Cable Co., New York, N. Y. 
Three months ended March 31: net profit, 
$1,072,799, equal to 46¢ each on 1,898,614 
common. shares, compared with $1,628,297, 
or 74¢ a share, in the 1947 months. 

Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Quarter ended with March, 1948: net in- 
come, $1,577,165, equal to $1.27 each on 
1,125,825 common shares, against $1,499,- 
928, or $1.47 each on 915,550 shares, a vear 
earlier; net sales, $42,452,053, against $35,- 
281718: 


May, 1948 


each on 3,961,693 shares, in the 1947 quar- 
ter; sales, $38,473,744, 6° above sales in 
the corresponding period last vear. 


Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., and subsidiaries. First three months, 
1948: net profit, $18,154.148, equal to & 
each on 6,045,106 capital shares, contrastec 
with $6,210,355, or $1.26 each on 4,916,987 
shares, in the like period last year; provi- 
sion for federal taxes, $6,508,200, against 
$3,221,000. 


fs Cd 


Skelly Oil Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
subsidiaries. Three months to March 31, 
1948: net income, $8.960,029, equal to $9.13 
each on 981,341 common. shares, against 
$2,923,654, or $2.97 a share, in the 1947 
quarter. 


Struthers Wells Corp., Titusville, Pa. 
Year ended November 30, 1947: net. in 
come, $1,160,057, equal to $9.05 each on 
113,079) common shares, compared with 
$122,360, or $1.12 each on 109,145 pre- 
ferred shares, in the preceding fiscal year ; 
net sales, $15,024,205, against $8,655,841. 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J... and 
subsidiaries. For 1947: net income, $963,- 
+68, equal to $1.21 a common share, com- 


pared with $853,197, or $1.19 a share. 
the year before; net sales, $22,677,652, 


$2 income taxes, $788.- 
329, against $583,456; current assets, $8.- 
594,105, current liabilities, $4,504,915, at 
year end, against $8,009,892 and $3,532,102, 
respectively, the end of 1946. 


against $20,436,481 ; 


).264, including 
cash liabilities, S100.849, 
$610,962, $224,474. and 


end, S7¢ S408.881, curret 








tively, the end of the 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc., 





New York, N. Y. For 1947: net me, 
$229,270, equal to 34¢ a common. share, 
against $243,817, or 64¢ a share, in 1946 





Union Carbide & Carbon Corp., New 


York N. Y. For 1947: net income, $75, 
696,792, eqval to $7.98 a common. share, 
against $57,206,351, or $6.10 share, in 


the previous year; net sales, $521,844.814, 

a record figure, against $414,988,315. 
‘irst quarter: net income, $23,019,722, 

l 52.42 9.479.878 capit 


1 
equal to 9 each On 


contrasted with $19,185,107, or $ 





shares, 
each on ¥,306,488 shares, in the first three 
menths of 1947; net $150,154,423, 
$126,388,.346; income taxes, $15, 


$14,444,600 





sales, 
against 


412.699, 


against 


United States Rubber Co., New York. 
NX. YY. First quarter, 1948: net income. 
$4.601.164, equal to $1.87 a common share; 


consolidated net sales, $130,536,932 


S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila 


delphia, Pa., and subsidiaries. For 1947 
net income, $1,232,690, equal to $4.12 a 


$5 04 a share, 
$19,343,319, 


308,097. or 





share, against $ 
betore: net 
against $19,786,223. 


the year sales, 
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United States Imports, Exports, 
Reexports of Crude and 
Manufactured Rubber 


Exports of Domestic Merchandise 


UNMAN k 
Chicle 74,248 $41,184 
3alata 500 1,675 
Ss etic r 2-8 111,437 0,954 
» 250 878 
669,774 217,473 
147,250 60,922 
300 140 
t viene 7,634 2,705 
ir T 1,720,784 128,319 
5,051,960 129,131 





7,786,137 





Man 
R r 46,851 $51,593 
R é 
133,251 74,377 
€ § 7 93, 98S 76,894 
R er footwear tsprs. 25,870 79,402 
noes rs. 13,420 26,389 
Ru r-s 
s s ’ 98,150 149,966 
Soles.. rs. 19,601 44,919 
Heels s. PY 44,497 33,992 
Rubber soling a I 
sheets lbs. 107,713 38,662 
Gloves | 


loz. py 11,194 35,644 
5 36,065 21,520 
206,549 


66,302 
120,555 


29,480 

1,520 4,716 
1,374 720 
29,045 19,860 


n 41,183 34,696 
7 36,923 
913 $606 


23,265 





D 106,545 4,144,818 
5 88,130 1,209,219 
, 100,714 370,949 
, 55,903 589,000 
, 16,970 299 837 

215,757 117,472 





back 79,606 21,254 
Other 221,415 101,755 


Rubber 
] 91,023 96,500 
Other 1,909,714 1,669,091 
Rubber ar riction tape 68,301 46,906 
Hos : 
S x 94,789 31,997 
Other 680,230 4 





ber packing ; 146,11 








tiling ; 543,244 149,430 

Rubber thre ir 55,66 87,821 

Textile ese 22-96 43,038 

; 2,459 3,745 
. 20.164 


Ex 





Reexports of Foreign Merchandise 





747,450 $206,103 
4,516 3,227 
752,266 ‘ 30 
is 1.825 $2,02 
IN 144 58S 
2,187 
ept , ; &2 
Ss 189 
739 418 
28 136 
47,520 14,000 
‘ ‘ 60 
a $19,683 
rRA 
L $229,013 








Imports for Consumption of Crude 
and Manufactured Rubber 


January, 1948 


UNMANUFACTURED, Lbs. Quantity Value 
Crude I 171,859,361 $29,782,199 
, 2,044,850 
35,973 
289,506 
94,854 
620,314 
8,560 








183,756,877 $32,876,256 


690 $5,129 
2,670 3,491 
118 286 


21,945 44,491 
10,401 15,768 


180 86 


70 178 


242 197 


13,436 


GRAND TOTALS, 
ALL RUBBER IMPORTs.. 








Rims Approved and Branded by 
The Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


Rim SIZE 

5” & 16” D. C. Passenger Mar., 1948 
15x4.00E f 32,454 
16x4.00E 
15x4.50E 
16x4.50E 
15x5.00E 
16x5.00F 
15x5.50F 
16x5.50F 
16x6.00F 
16x4.00E 
15x4.50E 
16x4.50E 
15x5.00F 
15x429-K 
16x4}0-K 
v 











366,867 
p 524,891 
I 304,698 
216,762 
63,292 
17" & Over s 
18x2.15B 2,120 
19x2.15B 4.856 
18x4.00} 1,378 
F Bas 
17x4.33R 12,570 
POx4 sR 7,200 
17x5.0 50,767 
18x5.0 40,396 
20x5.0 125,687 
20x5.00R 6,882 
15x5.00S 1,546 
17x5.00S 54 
18x5.00S 
20x5.008 
24x5.00S 
17x5.5 
15x5.50S : 3,917 
20x5.505 19,055 
24x5.505 540 
15x6.0 547 
17x6.0 ite oe cms “e 3,427 











ane ee ses cars 
20x6.00S. . 
15x6.00T.. 
18x6.00T... 
BOEGIOOT . ss. 00s 
24x6.00T..... en ; 
DOKG.O« . s0:0 eave pe alec ete 
J5xG.00T ...... 

ISxG.004...... 

ZOKG00T. 25. 

PORTO... . 6:0 

15x700T.... 

18x7 O0T ...... 


20x7 





20x8.00V 
22x8.00V 
19x8.37V 
20x8.37V 
24x8.37V ; 
24x10.00W . 2,204 


Semi D, C. Truck 


16x4.50E 19,953 
15x5.50F 138,863 
16x5.50F 96,502 
15x6.00G 6,514 
16x6.00G 9,037 


16x6.50H 17,181 


ira r & Impleme 
12x2.50C 66,066 
12x3.00D. : 5 97,655 


15x3.00D 
16x3.00D 








18x3.00D.... ? 500 
19x3.00D 73,164 
30x3.00D 17- 
36x3.00D.. 962 
16x4.25KA. . 15,410 
20x4.50E... 25,164 
36x4.50E 1,872 
“ 3,705 

Li7% 

36,602 

41,936 

4,584 

Se 594 
24x6.00S. . : 872 
36x6.00S. . 2,411 


36x6.00T. . : 1,161 
20x8.00T . . . 
24x8.00T.. 
= 
OF 


W10-24(H 
W10-28 
W 10-38 
W11-24 


W 12-26 








DW 14-30 1,427 
DW 16-26 
Earth M 


24x11.25 65 
24x13.00 1,084 








32x13.00 58 
24x15.00 99 
25x15.00 SO4 
29x15.00 4} 
25x17.00 120 
29x17.00 47 
33x17.00 0) 
29x19.50 ] 
33x19.50 6 
$3x22.00 202 
Torar a 8,433,245 
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GENERAL RATES 


Allow nine words for keyed address. 
386 Fourth Avenue, 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MUST BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
Effective July 1, 1947 
SITUATIONS WANTED RATES 


Light face type $1.25 per line (ten words) Light face type 40c per line (ten words) Light face type $1.00 per line (ten words) 
Bold face type $1.60 per line (eight words) Bold face type 55c per line (eight words) Bold face type $1.40 per line (eight words) 


Address All Replies to New York Office at 
be 


SITUATIONS OPEN RATES 


Replies forwarded without charge 


New York 16, N. 

















SITUATIONS OPEN 





PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced man who can take full charge of 
operation, compounding, and development of a 
large rubber canvas footwear plant in the Orient. 
State qualifications, experience, salary, etc. Address 
Box No. 101, care of India RUBBER WORLD. 











WANTED: TIRE CHEMIST—EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY—AG- 
gressive small organization needs competent man accustomed to make top 
roduct: must have progre ideas; all answers held strictly 
Address Box No. 106, care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 





= 


grade 
fidential. 








PIPE AND TANK LINING SUPERVISOR 


Requires man with five years or more practical experience in the field 
Must be familiar with all phases of the lining process. Capable of or 
ganizing a new department and assuming control after set-up. State 
education, experience, availability, salary requirements, etc., in first re 
ply. Applications will be held in ‘strict confidence. Address Box No. 110, 
care of InpIA RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED: EXPERIENCED FACTORY MAN FOR MEDIUM- 
sized plant manufacturing V-belts, Radiator Hose, and Electrical Insulating 
Tapes. Must have thorough knowledge of compounding and factory pro- 
cessing, Chemical background very desirable. Progressive company offers 
good future and can arrange living quarters. Give full particulars of edu- 
cation, experience, etc. Address HOLFAST RUBBER COMPANY, At- 





anta 1, Georgia. 
W. \NTED: _JUNIOR RUBBER CHEMIST, C AN, ADIAN RU 2 BER 
plant. Contr and development work, ro nce ir 


pportunity Addi ess » Box No 112, care of Inpia RU i ER. 'WORL D. 






SITUATIONS WANTED 


REGISTERED PATENT \GENT: CHE MIST, TWO SCIE NTIF I 
degrees, extensive patent experience in chemical and mechanica 
available for pari-time wor Address Box No. 102, care of INpDiA RU B 
BER WORLD. 





CONSULTING WORK: CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, ENG INEERING, 
organization, by an experienced CONSULTING EN RINBE R. Address 
Box No. 103, care of InpIaA RUBBER WORLD. 

WANTED: POSITION AS COMPOUNDER OR ASSISTANT TO 


lant erintendent. Rubber experience—10 years in large tire com- 





n small molded goods plant. .\ddress Box No. 104, care of 


pany, 
INDIA RU a i E R WORL D. 


GET MORE FOR YOUR 
SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 


List it with our bureau 
And Sell Directly to the next user. 


All Rubber Manufacturers Get Our Offerings 
Regularly. They need such units as 
RUBBER MILLS CALENDERS 
BANBURY and W & P MIXERS 
EXTRUDERS VULCANIZERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


For Quicker Action and Better Price 
Send Full Details and YOUR Price to 


EQUIPMENT FINDERS BUREAU 


6 Hubert Street New York 13, N. Y. 














May, 1948 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued 


MANUI AC TU RERS’ AGENT—SALESMAN—SALES MANAGER 


18 years’ «¢ plete Mec inical Rubber Sales experience I 





single, Address Bc on to 105, care of Inpta RUBBER WORLD. 
RUBBER \ND SYNTHETICS _ 


Diversified 


TECHNOLOGIST. 19 YEARS 





soling, oil-resistar industr 
InptA RUBBER WORLD 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES WANTED 
RUBBER ‘MILL 6” TO 4 GOOD CONDITION, WITH MOTOR 
(rive , price, location. Address Box N 108, care f In 
RUB B R' WORL D. 





Ww \NTED ONE WIRE INSULATING MACHINE INCLUDIN 
Bead Winding Machine, 1 Pull-otf and Festooner, 2 fubing or I 
sulating Mac Address Box N ] ire of Inpia RUBBER WORLD 


MACHINERY & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: RARE NEW AND USED ITEMS AT SUBSTANTIAL 
DISCOUNTS—ALL SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


One Plantation Was 
full brass fitted 
all new and u 









Si i Vertical T 
gears 15 Ht 
‘ 1 T: 
H.| sq t 
re 8 \ Ve I 
ck-ope g all n, 1 
cally Sac € | 
H.P R.P.M I 
center Reduction Gear Encased Herringlt 
Volding Pr 
One 8” side to side 8 M g Pr 
enings steel | S$ sur 
grade re ilt 
One 48” b 48” g M 
} ams 9 t 
One side t t 8 M I 
ypenings, three 12” rams for 2, | nds pressur ls 
STEWART BOLLING & COMPANY, INC. 
3190 East 65th Street 
Cleveland 4, Ohio 
(Classified Advertisements Continued on Page 299) 


Ob bbb bh bb bb bn bn hn bp bo bn bo ba bo hn ha a ba hn bo i bo hn a vvrvvvvr™% 


RUBBER PLANT 


Chile rprise to pre Sent hold ngs 


O 
ZCASH PAID 
<q 
= 


For Capital Stock or Assets 
Existing Personnel Normally 
Retained. 

Box 1220, 1474 B’way, New York 18, N. Y. 


aid aaa iia ai alia vvv_v 
‘ee be ee te Sen hn Sn hen thn Ahn Aon A, Mle, A A, Ahn he An Le, Ml Ahn, An, L.A dl, 
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OTS Bibliography Reports on Rubber 
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The Impact 


Resistance of Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber. G trie 
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Method of Treatment of 


Aqueous Disper- 
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Method for the Production of Rubber-Like 
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Rubber. 
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OUR NEW 
MACHINERY 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
CUTTERS—LAB. MILLS 
BRAKES—LIFT TABLES 
MILLS—MIXERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 


SZ 








Ctl  A-lol — 


L. ALBERT & SON 


COAST-TO-COAST 
TRENTON, N. J.—MAIN OFFICE 


R OUR 5-POINT SRRON 
E REBUILDING PROCESS 

B 1—INSPECTION A 
U 2—DISASSEMBLY 

I 3—REBUILDING 2 
. 4—MODERNIZING 


5—GUARANTEE 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Continued) 











FOR SALE: 1 \\ Sigg ee STILLMAN HYDRO-PNEUMATIC AC 








cumulator, low and h (3,0002 pressure) with pumps and all acces 
so 4 a" 12”, Poke . Grin Presses with 24” rams, pumps, 
1 48" x 48”, 3-opening, Hydraulic Press with 4 10’ 

. several other various sizes 1-5’ x 24’ Vuleanizer with quick 
ypening door. 1 Royle =! Tuber. Also. Mills, Calenders, ete. Send 


us your inquiries. CONSOL IDATED PRODUC co. CO., 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y Telephone: B.Arclay 7-600, 


FOR SALE: BANBL RY MIXER BODIES, NO. 9, SPRAY OR 
jacketed types, completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn Ban- 
burys, save time. Write, wire, or phone Interstate Welding Service, 
exclusive specialists in Banbury Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, 
Akron 11, Ohio. 

THROPP 16” x 36” 2-ROLL RUBBER MILL; 


FOR SALE: BAKE a 





Perkins 100-gal. double-arm Mixer; Banbury Mixers: Rubber Mills, I 
size, 30”, 36”, 40”, 42”, 48”, 60”, 84” sizes: Rubber Calenders 30” 
and 60”: Rubber Tubers 2” to 6”; Large stock Hydraulic Presses from 


x 12” to 42” x 48” ;latens, from 50 to 500 tons; Hydraulic Pumps and 
Accumulators: H.P.M. Injection Molding Machines 2 to 4 0z., other sizes 
up to 9 oz.; Stokes & Colton Single Punch and Rotary Preform Tablet 
M ichines, 142” to 2”; Baker Perkins Jack. Mixers 9, 20, 50, and 10! 
gals.: Kettles; Tanks; Rotary Cutters: Crinders and Crushers: Mixers: 
Pumps, etc. 

WE BUY YOUR SURPLUS MACHINERY 

STEIN. EOUIPMENT .CO, 

a WEST vsiloues ET. NEW YORK 6, N. Y: 
SEVERAL AVAILABLE 
coating width, fully en- 
Address Box No. 107, care 


FOR SALE RUBBE R SPREADERS 
now-—recently sek excellent condition, 48” 
closed drier 20 feet long; reasonably priced 
of InpiA RUBBER WORLD. 

1 MILL x 40” IN GOOD OP ERAT ING CONDITION 
full FRM 220 volt, 60-cycle, 3-phase, 75 H.P. 
Starting Box Brake, and 


F OR. S: AL E: 
recently overhauled 
Induction Motor, Jones enclosed Gear Reducer, 





all other associated electrical wiring and controls; available for inspection 
New York City area. Address Box No. 111, care of INpbia RUBBER 
WORLD. 


FOR SAL E: i _NEW 61” SPADONE VERTICAL BIAS CUTTER 
with expansion feed roll with two 3 H.P. 600/1200 R.P.M., 440-volt, 
60-cyele, 3-phase motors with rheostat controls and switches. 1— 64” 
single lining stripper. 1-64” fabric regulator. Address Box No. 113, 
care of A ae meuioned WORL D. 





An International Standard of Measurement for— 
Hardness + Elasticity + Plasticity of Rubber, ete. 
Is the DUROMETER 

and ELASTOMETER —_— 

(23rd year) 

These are all factors 
vital in the selection 
of raw material id 
the control 






the required 
Standards of 
in the Fini 
Product. 
adopted. 

t is economic ex- 
: avagance to t 

thout these i 1 
in Used free ramaed in any position 
venient, instant registrations 

Ask for our Descriptive Bulletins pu Price List R-4 and R-5 


THE SHORE INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO. i 
Van Wyck Ave. and Carll St.. JAMAICA, NEW YORK 


Agents in all foreign countries. 





or on Bench Stands, con- 











Efficient 


cenonict NEW 


Mills - Spreaders - Churns 
Mixers - Hydraulic Presses 
Calenders 


.«» GUARANTEED... 


Rebuilt Machinery for Rubber and Plastics 


LAWRENCE N. BARRY 











WANTED 


| 
Chemicals — Colors — Pigments 
| Resins — Solvents — Glues — Plasticizers 
| Other Raw Materials 

| 

| 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
Hanover 2-6970 





80 Beaver Street, New York 5 

















41 Locust Street Medford, Mass. 
SPECIALIZING IN 


USED MACHINERY TUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES. 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, ml. 




















MILLS, CALENDERS, TUBERS 
VULCANIZERS, ACCUMULATORS 





NEW ADDRESS: 183-189 ORATON ST. 





GUARANTEED REBUILT MACHINERY 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERIES FROM STOCK 


TEE 


UNITED RUBBER MACHINERY EXCHANGE 
CABLE “URME” 





HYD. PRESSES, PUMPS, MIXERS 
1.8 CUTTING MACHINES, PULVERIZERS 


NEWARK 4, N. J. 
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REPRINTS 


OF 


GERMA 
PATENT 


RELATING TO 





BY LAW VOGE AND M. HOSEH 


Now 
Available 


28 PAGES AND COVER 


PRICE 


$1.00 PER COPY 


POSTPAID 


Remittance Must Accompany Order 


Special Discounts on Quantity Orders 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


386 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16 
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Dominion of Canada Statistics 


Imports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 













February, 1948 Februa 1947 
UNMANUFACTURED Quantity Value Quantity 
Balata ate ere 1,807 
Cr 1,258,086 $ 261,224 6,059,012 
a 228,662 66,651 139,933 
73,400 9,052 1,051,100 22,933 
2,120,000 163,912 2,264,000 156,703 
. Ibs. 278,000 88,948 404,800 98,453 
TOTALS. 3,958,148 $ 589,807 9,920,652 $1,732,321 
PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
Cc nks of hard 
3 1,034 <Cxanaes: Oe 2,560 
; 38 63 5,875 9,894 
ered ie is by oe «80S. 5.185 6,247 4,506 3.886 
5,223 $7,344 10,3581 316,540 
3 58,897 er $ 56,822 
110,578 117,367 10,3606 60,051 
300 860 413 318 
ioe) ra 30,090 
Ssnlenane our ,840 eee 4,283 
30,115 36,065 
eye 26,484 SC ae 19,173 
190 1,213 1,979 7,949 
300 1,364 300 1,364 
6,902 917 2,778 52 
33,723 40,344 
Laaeras 1,940 ee 6,77 
I ubes, 4 4,362 798 2.674 
Bicycle... ) 7,054 3,209 854 331 
Liquid se Rus Sasewasbie. sewaeeuaw.: |) aauetace 11,643 
38,626 : 46,051 
1,081 6,248 1,150 3,557 
12/296 9,090 
920 3,004 14,101 
77,874 1,143 32,911 
4,487 1,040 1,340 
[yee suceeees. SeeeeeeG 
5,180 3,038 
7,645 : 47,661 
s 345,785 289,465 
TOTALS ‘. $ 825,432 oe $ 726,619 
Tota RUBBER IMpoRTs. sean . Bi O22 588 «6.05 $2,475,280 
Exports of Crude and Manufactured Rubber 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude r -lbs. 3,439,253 $ 656,582 1,132,617 $ 
Waster lbs. 803,800 9,789 1,301,700 


ToTALs 4,243,053 $ 666,371 2,434,317 $3 





PARTLY MANUFACTURED 
f rubber. .lbs. | 19,011 $ 4,005 


Soling slabs of 


MANUFACTURED 





















Bat gcaps... ee sir Beet Seales. $ 248 
> 1.0.p lbs. 323,668 211,260 206,900 130,563 
ine 9,086 ee ere 4,757 
. prs. 208,726 289,546 139,764 237,416 
prs. 42,296 46,703 176,002 ~_—«4187,622 
sane 11,849 ee 16,756 
6,680 389 73,488 5,773 
ee 75,118 71,293 
no. 26,976 72,084 49,867 126,062 
prs. 200 28 9,772 2,252 
no. 48,145 946,140 41,520 649,479 
no. 2,408 2,110 4,769 3,952 

d cable, copper, 
ulated... bas, lv eiecatewesoure L LOF bs 63,374 
Other rubber manufactures ........ 25,731 37,063 
Te: parse ee $1,839,057 ae $1,536,610 
ToTAL RUBBER EXPpoRTS........... $2,505,428 vas $1,773,936 





“A.S.T.M. Standards on Rubber Products (With Related 
Information).” American Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Paper, 6 by 9 inches, 574 pages. 
Price: members $3; non-members $4. This latest compilation 
of standards covers all the specifications and tests issued by 
Committee D-11 on Rubber and Rubber-Like Materials and 
grouped under specific product headings. Of the 82 specifica- 
tions and tests included, four are new and 41 have been revised 
since the last printing in March, 1946. 


INDIA RUBBER WORLD 
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our readers. It is not a part of the advertisers’ 
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“i PY ASE SERRE NS EROOBA Ss. a LN 


TROUBLES, MISTER ? 


CARBON BLACK TROUBLES? 


Do you need a high quality carbon black ... with a dependable source of 
supply? Well, we're located deep in the heart of Texas, where our abundant 
natural resources and adequate manpower assure our plant's continuous, 
day-in-and-day-out operation. 

Because of our unique position we believe we will always be able to help you 
on this problem—both very soon and in the years to come. 


Sed Kichardsou CARBON CO. 


FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


wwoia RUBBER WORLD 








the RUBBER & PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


You will find A. Schulman. sales 


In the course of our long association with 
members of the Rubber and Plastics 


industries, we have often been asked for 





quotations in connection with buying and 
selling Machinery. Now we have set up special 
facilities for handling new and used 


Machinery, and we invite your inquiries on 





the purchase or sale of any quantity of 


Machinery, from single units to complete 





factory equipment. We will gladly list your 


equipment upon request. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

E. St. Louis, Ill. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


790 E. TALLMADGE AVE. 


representatives well-informed and well- 





qualified to take care of your needs in New 
and Used Machinery, through their wide 


knowledge of Rubber and Plastics plants 





everywhere. 


Check with us to buy or sell any kind of 





Machine used in your factory, such as Mills, 
Banburys, Tubers, Presses, Refiners, Crackers, 
Grinders, Motors. For a partial list of our 


present inventory for prompt delivery, 





CNUIMAN INC. 


AKRON 9, OHIO 











Mp. Cuimco” 


SAYS.... 


Perfect separation of stock and 
liner is all important during 
these operations—for stock adhe- 
sions at either point cause 
expensive down time. You can 
avoid such production headaches by using 
Climco Processed Liners that can be readily 
peeled from the stock without sticking. 


Climco Processing of your liners assures 
many other profitable advantages: Liner life 
is greatly increased, tackiness of the stock 
is preserved, and gauges are more easily 
maintained. Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged, lint and ravelings are eliminated 
and horizontal storage is facilitated. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. 
Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


5508 Maurice Avenue © Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. ! 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


7 


wwe h 
ee: | F 
\ 


ILLUSTRATED 


=) =f LINER BOOKLET 


— j Tells all about Climco Liners 
; and Linerette and how to get 

better service from liners. 

Write for your copy now. 


Serving the Rubber Industry for 26 Years 











